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TRUBNER'8 ORIENTAL SERIES 


“ A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo- 
sophy, and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day 
as an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made within the present century in these 
branches of learning; i^anakrit ha- bctuhiouglu within the range of accurate 
philology, uud it's t'nh .vucient literature thoroughly investigated ; the 

language and sacred books of the Zoroastri<ins have been laid bare ; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadiaii and Ilittite monu- 
ments ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to theae 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con- 
tained for the most part in learned or expensive work'<. or scattered through- 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. Tuubner & Co., in a spiiit 
of cnterpiise which does them infinite credit, have deteimined to supply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre- 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the woild.'’— 


Second Edition, po&t 8vo, pp- xxxii. — 748, with Map, cloth, price 21s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE : 

ITS PEOPLE, HISTORY, AND PRODUCTS. 

By the Hon. Sir W. W. HUNTEK, K.C.S.I., C.S.L, C.I.E., LL.D., 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

Being a ilt. ised Edition, brought up to date, and mcorj)orating the general 
results of the Ceiibus of i 38 r. 

“It forms a volume of Timro than 7C0 p;iiro- ..mi is a nuirvtlli us combinati'm uf 
literary condetis.ition arul re.se.irch It jiivcs a o»<iupkte .iLeount of the In<iian 
Empire, its hist<ir5'. pci'i'K.', aiul products, ami the woithy otitcome of 

sevenTecn yc.irs of Lthoui ^ith cxiopti'U.al (‘pj>oituTiitJLS for rendcnr.g tii.it labour 
frmtiul. Nothin^'’ <'iiuld be im rc lucid than '^ir U Tluuter 8 exj <.>iiions cf the 

economic ai;<i political lUjnuition i-f In iiu a*- The prvs..nt time, or more mtciciting 
tl an his scholarly history of the India of the past .” — The Tima. 


TRUBNER'S ORIE.VrAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED 

Third Edition, j»ost 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. — 428, piice i6s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACEED LANGUAGE, WEITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. ' 

Br MARTIN HAUG, Ph.D., 

Late of the Universities of Tuinngeii, G«ttinge!i, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Saiiikiit Studies, and Professor of Sunskiit in the Poona College. 
Eimted ANij Enlauoed by Dr. E. ^V. WEST. 

To which is added a Biograjducal Memoir of the late Dr. Hat <t 
by PioL E. P. Evans. 

I, History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings ami Religion of ilie 
Pal SIS, from the Eailiest Times down to the I'lesent. 

II. Languages of tlie Paisi Scriptuit-s. 

III. The Eend-Avesta, or the Sciipture of the Parsi-. 

IV. The Zoioastrian Religion, as to its Giigin and Develo^iment. 

“ • E-'Oays on tlie Sacred l^aimoiage. Writings, and Rchtintn of tlie Parkis.’ by tlie 
l.ite L>r. Martin Hang, edited by Dr E. W. Wc^t The mthi>r intended, un liis return 
fi<jiu India, to expand the materials coutamed in this work into a coniprehtusive 
account of the Zoioastrian religion, but the design was fiustmted by his untimely 
We have, however, in a concise and readable form, a history •t.ihe rose irchcV 
into the sacred wntiiigs and religion of the Parsis from- %he earliest times^dawn to 
the present— a dissertation on the languages of the Parsi Scriptures, a traTi'hvtion 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. and a dNscrtation on the Zorip^is- 
triaii leligion, with especial refeicnec to its origin and development 2i>in?s 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.— 176, price 7s. 6d. 


TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 


COilMONLY KNOWN AS DHAMMAPADA.’^ 


With Accompanijxnff NarrativeSs 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhammapaila, as hitherto known by the Puli Text Edition, as edited 
bv Fausboll, by Mux Mullers English, and Albrecht Weber’s Gerni.ui 
translations, consists only of tw'eiity-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con- 
sists of tlurty-iiiue sections. The students of Pali who possess FausbolVs 
text, or either of the ahove named translations, will tlieiefore needs want 
Mr. BcuVs English lemleiing of the Chinese version; the thirteen above- 
iiained additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form , 
fur, even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be uu 
obtainable by them. 


“Mr Beal's ren'lering of the CLino-'C irion i- a nn -r v tin iblc ai-l to the 

critical study of the w«>rk. It o-ntiins ai.thi.ntic i.aT]iucd fi-'m .incient 

c iiioincal books, and generally coiiiitcted with .'-•■me luci'ieiit in the in&tury of 
Buiidha Idieir great interest, however, con-u-ts in the light which they throw upon 
everyd ly life in India at the leniote iterioii at which th<.y weie written, and upon 
the ’method of teaching adopted by the foundet of the religion. The ^.jtxAthod 
eiuployc'l was principally p ir.ible. and the .siraph'-ity of t!;c talc'? and tU^^'otih ii< e 
<jf the niov.ds mculeuted, .is well .ts the strange holu which they have ret uiicd i.u 
the null i- "f millions of people, make them a very remarkable study.” — i - a-' - 

“ Mr. Beal, by making iL accessible in an English dress, has addcl to the gi i.at ser- 
vices he has already rendered to the comparative study of religious hi-tory. ’ — 

•‘Valuable as exhibiting the diietnne of the Buddhists in ns piuc'-t. least ,iuul- 
terated fi-rm, it brings the modern reader f.ice to face with that mu • pic < toed aici ru!i 
of conduct which Won its w.avoverthc minds of myriads, anil whii h j-' icw iioisinially 
j'lom-i-Jcd by 145 million-!, w'ho have overlaid its austere MUiiiheity vvirh nmuiuerabh' 
ccietnomc-. f irgottoii its maxims, perverted its teaching, and --o iiivcitcii it- h auing 
principle th it a religion whose founder denied a God, now woiships that founder 
.1 god lumself.”— * 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv. — 3f5o, price los. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by John Uann, BE. A. and 
Theodor Zachariae, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author.* 

Dr. Buhler, Inspector of Schools in India, writes: — “When I was Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to wliich I could refer the students.” 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes: — “It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and univei-sities. I used to lon<>^ for 
such a book when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.*’ 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Newhaven, Conn., U.S.A., writes : 

“I was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their Mihje. t ; and with their leceut additions 
they still maintain decidedly the s.iiue i.oik.* 

“ Ts perL .ps the iir ..'anpuhc-iiMvc and lucid snrvfy of San4;rit literature 
extant. The essays contained m the volume weie originally de.ueixd <ia ae.tikmic 
lectures, and at the time of their first pubiicati--n were ackiiowletiged to by by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They have now been brought 
up to date by the addition of all the most important results of recent researth 
Tuna. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. — 198, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 78. 6d. 

A SKETCH OP 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N. GUST, 

The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Bluch had been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to hini that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

“ SiippUes a deficiency which has long been felt.*' — Timei, 

“The book before us is then a vjiln.ible contribution to philological srienre. It 
passes under review a vast number of languages, and it trives. f»r pr- ii'cnsc •. t.- give, in 
every case the aum and substance of the opinions and judgments of the bcat-mibi med 
writers .” — Saturday Revieic. 

Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii.-— 116, cloth, price 58, 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Snn‘«krit into Engli-h Verse by 
Ralph T. II. Griffith, M.A. 

“A very spirited ronilvnng of tlic K >• „ i raut. ■■/‘.n.f wis first publjclje 1 

twenty-Mx years ago, and wliu-ii we a;e gi id to -*.0 m.id-. onv.e more awCes^iblc 
Tonvi. 

“Air Griffith's very •■I'lrir’.d r''’ple»-iug 1-* well ki.o-.sn to Tiio«.t who are at ,a!I 
interested in Imii.ui Iitei.ituro. ‘T cny y rno teuJeriicsa- of feeling and rich creative 
imagmatum of its author.’ — y. 

“ We ;u-e very glad to welcome a '«econd edd-ion of Professor Griffith’s admira>)lo 
translation. Pew translations deserve a second edition better.’’ — Athomu-.t. 


TR UBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, price i6s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

Ey JOHN DOWSOX, M.R.A.S.. 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

“Tins not only forms an indi-^^ponisahle Look of leferonce to students of Indian 
literature, but also uf great gt-nei d interest, as it in a cmieiso and easily 

aece^slble fotm oil that need l‘e known about the i>erson.u'‘o-' of Hindu mythology 
whose naiiie-i are s.o f.unili.ar, but of whom so little is kin^wu outside the limited 
circle of saifDt'i.'' — Ttmtu. 

“ It is no slight gam when such ''Ubjeets are treated fairly and fully in a moderate 
space : and we need only add that tin. few waiit-> wiaoh wo la.u- hope to see supplied 
in new e<liti"n-. detiaec but little fi“ia the geueial fVecUeiicy of Mr. Ilowsuu s work.” 
— Saturday 

Post 8vo, with Tiew of Mecca, pp. c.xii. — 172, cloth, price 9s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Translator of “ The Thousand and One Nights &c., Ac. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introdnet^tOL.^ 
Stanley Lane Poole. 

. Ha^ been long esteemed in this country as the conimlatinn of une of the 
greitost Arabic solmUrs of the tune, the late Mr L me, the well-known tr m^lator of 
tho ‘Arabian Niahts ’ , . . The p>rosent editor }i.is eulianood the '^aluo of Li-> 
rel.iture s woik by uivesting the text of a gre it tlcal of extraneous matter introduced 
by w ly of comnmur, an I Y)retixing an intn-durtion 

“Mr. Is both a c'.ner'>u.-' an 1 a loiruecl bioj-r iphor. . . . Mr Poole tells us 

tlie facta , . feo far as it is po-.,ible for iiidusrrr and critioDrn to .isccit'un them, 
and for liter ii y skUi to pmscut thviu m a Cvii ieuicd and readable form.” — EiiyLuh^ 
j/tu/i, CalcutUi. _ _ _ _ _ 

Post 8vo, pp. vi.— 553. cloth, price 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SEKIES OF rJIPBE.SSIO.NX NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

Bl MONIEK AVILIJAJIS, D,C L., 

lion. LI- P of the Univer-s’ty of c dcutr u Hon Member <'f the Bombay Asiatic 
Cjo'.iety. Poden Pr-'K^aor of .“'ansKrit m the I'luvcr.sity of Oxford 
Third Edition, ievi.se<I ami augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Illustraticns and u M.ip. 

*’ In thi'' vohinic we li.ivc the thoughtful iraprea^iiins of ,a thoughtf'il man on sotiic 
of the rao-.t irup'-rtint titi(.*-tion^ conn<-cte I witu our Indian Empiie. . . An cn- 
uahtt-neu ■.'’•'■Gi V .nr m in t ravelling •iiuoiig- an cnlig-hteiied r.b«-oi vant T-ei-i'le, Po 
Motult illi ini> Ii V' br-'Ught >>of..re tho piiolie in .t plea-.int foini n r.u "f rh^ m inncr.'^ 
and CU'C' ill' of the - Indiin .'ubjt.-eT'j than we ever lom^-ub.-t t-* l.iVe f-eeu in 

uuy one woiu He not only d* 'd Ve-s the think' of ov^,ry Kn_ii'hitiiu foi this able 
toiitribiition to tho .study of Modem India — a subjoct with which we should be 
speeially fanjiliar — but he deserves the thanks of every Inaian, P.irseo or Hindu, 
Buii'iinst and Jlo'.Icrn, for liia clear exposition of thtir maniiei’a, their creeds, and 
their necessities.” — Tunes. 

/■ 

Post 8vo, pp. xliv. — 376. cloth, price 14s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an Introduction, manv Prose Verrions, and Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR. C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D, 

. Au igree ible mtroduetiou to Hindu poetrr ” — T.aos. 

“. . . A \' bnuc which maybe taken a-* .1 fair iilu'mn''U a'lkc of the religious 

and rnonl sentiments and uf the legendary lore of the best Sanskrit wiitej^.” 

EdiiiOui 'jn. Daily Jlttuio. 



JR UBXER S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. xii.-3i8 and vi.-3£2, cloth, price 21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDOCHINA. 

Rdprinted from “Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory,’’ “Asiatic Researclies,*’ 
and the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

COSTENTS OF VOL. I. 

I — Some Accounts of Quedah. By Michael Topping, 

II — Report made to the Chief and Council of Balambangau, by Lieut. James 
Barton, of his several Surveys. 

III. — Substance of a Letter to the Court of Directors from Mr. John Jesse, dated 
July 20, 1775, at Borneo Pioper. 

IV. — Formation of the Establishment of Poolo Peeuang. 

V. — The Gold of Limong. By Jolm Macdonald. 

VI. — On Three Natural Productions ot Sumatra. By John Macdonald. 

VII —On the Traces of tin ilm lu Language aud Litemture extant amongst the 
Malays. By WiUi.vm M.ir'dm. 

vnr.— S A: ^ .ut Oi i‘:n 1 .’. . 'i'- Gum Vine of Piiucc-Wu cs Island. Cy James 

H ivn- .11 

IS.— .A Botanical Pcseript.ou "t Trceola nia'tiea, or Caoutcli</Uc Vine of Sumatra 
and Pulo-Pinang. By William Ilo.xbuigh, M.l». 

X.— An Account (*f the InhaVitunts of the Poggy, or Nassau l'>lviud>. lying off 
Sumatra By John Crisp 

XI —Rem irks on the Species of Pepper T^h.cu are found on Piincc-W.Ue^ Island. 
By Wilhiim Hunter. M D 

XIt.--*)ti the Languages and L.tcraturo of tuc ludO'ChiucsO Niitiona. By J 
Luvden, 31 . U. 

XIII —Some Account of an Oring-Outang of remarkable height found on the Island 
of Sumatia By t laike Abel, .M D. 

XIV — Ob'>oi rations oh the GeoI'»gical Appearances and General Features of Por- 
tions of the Malay m Peninsula By Capiain James Low. 

XV.— Short Sketch of the Geology of Pulo-Pmang and the Neighbouring Islands. 
By T. Waie. 

XVI —Climate of Singapore. 

XVII — Iiuseription on the Jetty at Singapore. 

XVIII.— Extract of a Letter from Colonel J. Low. 

XlX.-^Tn‘=eript!on at Singapore 

XX —An Account of Several Inscriptions found in Province Wellesley. By Lieut. - 
Col. James Low 

XXL — Note on the Inscriptions from Sing.ipore and Province Wellesley. By J W 
Laidlay. 

XXII.— On an In.scription from Keddah. By Lieut.-CoI. Low. 

XXIII.— A Notice of the Alphabets of the Puihppine Islands 

XXIV. — Siiccincc Review of the Observ.ations of the Tides in the Iinh.in Aruln j.clago 
XXV —Report on the Tin of the Province of Menrui. By Capt G. B TrcnaiLfcro 

XXVI.— Repoit on the 3 Ianganese of Mergm Province. Byt.ipt (J B Tieiacnhtere. 
XXVII -ParagiMphs to be added to Capt O. B Trcmeiihccrt. G Iu-p<prt. 

XXVni --‘^Cv-ond Report on the Tin of Mt^rgui. By i.'.ipt. G B Ttfuu'tiiieerc. 

XXIX. — \Tid.s'i'' ' t lion Oiws from Tavoy .nil ARrg’.i, .ui l <1 I.’.mc'tync frutn 
Mergui. By L'r A. 1 rc. 

XXX. Rt'i"‘'rt of a Vi=.it to tho P.ikch.m Rivtr, and ■'( Tm Lor-ihtip« in the 

Soutuern Pcrtmi! uf tuc T' I.I---UTI I’l-'Miu. Byi’.ip*- G B Trcmcnhotre. 

XXXI -Uoi i i t u’l .1 Ron'., in.x', rhv Al.iTit I of thf Ii.ui to Kiau.-jind thence 
acr *'.s"thc Isthmus ui Kr.oi to the G dx of Mun By Capt. Ah Fraser and Cupt. J. G. 
Forlong 

XXXII —Report, Ac , from (Ipt (i B.Tr ■mcTd.ccrc on the Price of Mer^nii Tin Ore. 
XXXIIT - Remark? on the Different uus of Oiaug-utan. By F. Blyth. 
XAXiV.— Further Rcmai-ks. By E. Blytn. 



TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO INDO-CHINA— 
continued. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

XXXV.'-Catalc*:?ue of Mammalia mhabitin^ tlie Malayan Peninsula and Islands. 
£3y Th'^ndore Cantor, M.D. 

XXXVL— On tlio Local and Relative Geoloo-y of Smi^apore. By J. R. Logan. 
XXXVIL— Cataio/ue of Reptiles inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands. 
P3’ Tiieodnrc Cantor, M.D. 

XXXVLII. — Soiiie Account of the Botanical Collection brought from the Eastward, 
in xS4r, by Dr. Cantor. By the late W (iriffitb. 

X.XXIX —On the Flat-Home.! Taunno Cartlc ofS. E. Asia. By E. Blyth, 

XL,— Note, by ilajor-Genoral G. B. Trcintnhccic. 

General lU'lc.’c 

Indo-x of Vernacular Terms. 

Index 'jf Zoological Genera and .Sub-Genera occurring in Vol IL 
“The panels tieat of almost every aspect of ludo-Chinn—its idiilology, economy, 
geography,* geology— and con-titute a very material and imp"itiint contribution to 
'liu’acccs'aible information regarding that country and its people.”— 

A’ei ttJC? 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-72, cloth, price 5s. 

THE SATAKAS OF BHARTRIHARL 

Translated from the Sanskrit 
By the Rev. B. HALE AVORTHAM, M.R.A.S., 

Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 

very interesting additi'>n to TrQbner’s Oriental Series.”— Review. 

•• Many of the M.iiim.s in the book have a Biblical ring and beauty of ezpre&sion ' 

— Jumti' trttZfche. 

Post 8vo, pp. xii.-iSo, cloth, price 6s. 

ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXIMS FROM BURMESE 
SOURCES ; 

Or, the NITI literature OF BURMA. 

By JAMES GRAY, 

Author of ‘’Elements of Pali Grammar,” ‘‘Translation of the 
Dhaoimapuda,” &c. 

The Saiisrrit-Pali woril Nlti U equivalent to “conduct’’ in its ab.->tract, 
and ‘■guide" in its concrete sigiancation. As applied to bf.oks, it is a 
general term for a. treatise which include.s ni-A\iui% pithy .sayings, and 
tliductic stories, inteniled as a guide to such mutters of every-day life as 
form the character of an individual and induenfe him in his rel.itions to his 
feliow-inen. Treatises of this kind have bceu popular in nil ages, and have 
.served as a most effective medium of instruction. 


Post 8vo, pp. x.x.vii. and 330, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

MASNAVI I MA’ NAVI: 

TEE -SPIRITUAL COX'PLETS OF IHAULANA JALALU-‘D-DIX 
3 IUHAMMAD I RT\ML 

Translated and Abridged by E. H. AAHJIXFIELD, M.A., 

Lute of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 



TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 346, cloth, price los. 6d. 

MANAVA-DHAEMA-CASTRA: 

THE CODE OF MANU. 

Oeiginal Sa>'Skrit Text, with Critical Notes. 

By J. jolly, Ph.D., 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Wurzburg ; late Tagore Professor 
of Law in the University of Calcutta. 

The date assigned by Sir William Jones to this Code — the well-known 
Great Law Book of the Hindus — is 1250-500 B.C.. although the rules and 
precepts contained in it had probably existed as tradition for countless ages 
before. There has been no reliable edition of the Text for Students for 
many years past, and it is believed, therefore, that Prof. Jolly’s work will 
5>iipply a want long felt. 


Post 8vo, pp. 215, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE SCRAP-BOOK. 

By FREDERIC HENRY BALFOUR. 

Author of ** Waifs and Strays from the Far East,” “ Taidst Texts,” 
“Idiomatic Phrases in the Peking Colloquial,” &c, &c. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.-548, with Six Maps, cloth, price 218. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written from the Year 1847 to 1887. Second Seriti. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, LL.D., 

Barrister-at-Law ; Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. X.-308 and vi.-3i4, cloth, price 25s. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO CHINA. 

Edited by R. ROST, Ph.D., &c. &c., 

Librarian to the India Office. 

Second Series. 

Reprinted for the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society from the 
M.iLisati ’• MifcceUaiues’’ the Tran ‘.actions and Jounud” of the Ihitavian 
SocKTV. and tlie "Journals” of the Asiatic Society of ami the 

Royal Gcogiaphical and Royal Asiatic Societies. 


Po't 8vo. pp. xii. 512, pne** ids. 

FOLK TALES OF KASHMIR. 

By the Rev. J. HINTON KNi AVI.K.'. K.R.<;.H., M.i;.A.S, &o 
(C.M.S.l Mi'.'ionury to the Kashmiris. 



TRUBNER*S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. xii.-336 and X.-352, cloth, price 21s. 

MEDI-ffiVAL EESEAECHES FROM EASTERN ASIATIC 
SOURCES. 

Fragments Towards the Knowledge of the Geography and History 
OF Centil\l and ■\Vej5Teen Asia from the Thirteenth to the 
Seventeenth Century. 

By E. BKETSCHNEIBER, M.D., 

Formerly Physician of the Russian Legation at Pekin. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 

ALBERUNI’S INDIA: 

AN A(’COUNT OF ITS RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE 
GEOGRAPHV'. CHRONOLOGY, ASTKONOMAL CUSTOAIS, LAV’. 
AND ASTROLOGY (about a.d. 1031). 

Translated into English. 

"With Notes and Indices by Prof. EDV’ARD SACHAU, 
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\- 

I. 

tE literary history of the East represents the court of Miibm.vi 
''g Mahmud at Ghazna, the leading monarch of Asiatic dauss. 
Cory between a.d. 997-1030, as having been a centre 
literature, and of poetry in particular. There were 
ur hundred poets chanting in his halls and gardens, 
their head famous TJnsuri, invested with the recently 
•eated dignity of a poet-laureate, who by his verdict 
oened the way to royal favour for rising talents ; tliere 
as grand Firdausi, composing his heroic epos by the 
special orders of the king, with many more kindred 
spirits. Unfortunately history knows very little of all 
this, save the fact that Persian poets flocked together 
in Ghazna, trying their kasidas on the king, his minis- 
ters and generals. History paints Mahmfid as a suc- 
cessful warrior, but ignores him as a Maecenas. Witli 
the sole exception of the lucubrations of bombastic 
Utbi, all contemporary records, the Makdmdt of Abu- 
Xasr Mishkani, the Tahakdt of his secretary Baihaki, 
the chronicles of Mulla Muhammad Ghaznavi, Mahmfid 
Warrak, and others, have perished, or not yet come to 
light, and the attempts at a literary history dating from 
a time 300-400 years later, the so-called Tudhkiras, 
weigh very light in the scale of matter-of-fact examina- 
tion, failing almost invariably whenever they are applied 
to for information on some detail of ancient Persian 
literature. However this may be, Unsuri, the pane- 
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"yrist, does not seem to have missed the sun of royal 
favour, whilst Firdausi, immortal Firdausi, had to fly 
in disguise to evade the doom of being trampled to 
death by elephants. Attracted by the rising fortune 
of the young emperor, he seems to have repaired to his 
court only a year after his enthronisation, i.e. a.d. 998. 
Eut when he had finished his Shdhndma, and found, 
himself disappointed in his hopes for reward, he fluj 
at him his famous satire, and fled into pieaceless ex 
(a.d. ioio).i In the case of the king versus the poe. 
the king has lost. As long as Firdausi retains til 
place of honour accorded to him in the history of tl| 
world’s mental achievements, the stigma will cling 
the name of Mahmfld, that he who hoarded up perh^ 
more worldly treasures than were ever hoarded up, di 
not know how to honour a poet destined for immo^ 
tality. 

And how did the author of this work, as remarli| 
able among the prose compositions of the East as thi 
Shdlmduia in poetry, fare with the royal Moecenas ol 
Ghazna ? ’ 

! Alberuni, or, as his compatriots called him, Abfl 
Ilaihiln, wa.s born a.d. 973, in the territory of modern ' | 
Khiv.T, then called Khwarizm, or Chorasmia in anti- ’ 
quity.- Early distinguishing himself in science and 
literature, he played a political part as councillor of 
the ruling prince of his native country of the Ma’muni 
family. The counsels he gave do not seem always to 
have suited the plans of King Mahmud at Ghazna, who 
was looking out for a pretext for interfering in the 
affairs of independent Khiva, although its rulers were 
his own near relatives. This pretext was furnished by 
a military imm.te. 

' Cf. J. Mohl, Le Livre det Rots, traduit, &c. PubU^ par Mme. 
Moh), 1876, preface, pp. al. seq. 

’ There is a reminiscence of hie native country, L 166, where he 
speaks of a kind of measure used in Khwirizm. 
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Maljinud marched into the country, not without some 
fighting, established there one of his generals as provin- 
cial governor, and soon returned to Ghazna vitli much 
booty and a great part of tlie Xhiva troops, toeeuier 
with tlie princes of the deposed family of Ma'infin and 
the leading men of the country as prisoners of war or 
as hostages. Among the last was Abu-liaihuii Muluiin- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Alberuni. 

'This happened in the spring and summer of A.n. 
^017. The Chorasmian princes were sent to distant 
■fortresses as prisoners of state, the Chorasmian soldieis 
were incorporated in Mahmud’s Indian army ; and AI- 
/heruni — what treatment did he experience at Ghazna? 

■ From the very outset it is not likely that both the king 

nd his chancellor, Ahmad Ibn Hasan Maimandi, should 
nave accorded special favours to a man wiioin they knew 
to have been their political antagonist for years. Ihe 
latter, the same man who had been the cause of the 
tragic catastrophe in the life of Firdausi, was in office 
under Mahmud from A.D. 1007-1025, and a second 
time under his son and successor, Mas'ud, from 1030— 
1033. There is nothing to tell us that Alberuni was 
ever in the service of the state or court in Ghazna. A 
friend of his and companion of his exile, the Christian 
philosopher and physician from Bagdad, Abulkhair 
AlkhammS,r, seems to have practised in Ghazna his 
medical profession. Alberuni probably enjoyed the 
reputation of a great nmnajjim, i.e. astrologer-astrono- 
mer, and perhaps it was in this quality that he had 
relations to the court and its head, as Tycho de Brahe 
to the Emperor Eudolf. When writing the "IpBik/i, 
thirteen years after his involuntary immigration to 
Afghanistan, he was a master of astrology, both ac- 
cording to the Greek and the Hindu system, and indeed 
Eastern writers of later centuries seem to consider him 
as having been the court astrologer of King Mahmftd. 
In a book written five hundred years later (v. Chresto- 
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mathic Pcrsane, tir., par Ch. Schefer, Paris, i883> i- P- 
1 07 of the Persian text), there is a story of a practical 
joke wliich Mahmud played on Alberuni as an astrolo- 
ger. Whether this be historic truth or a late invention, 
anyhow the story does not throw much light on the 
author’s situation in a period of his life which is the 
most interesting to us, that one, namely, when he 
commenced to study India, Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature. 

Historic tradition failing us, we are reduced to a 
single source of information — the author's work — and 
must examine to what degree liis personal relations are 
indicated by his own words. When he wrote, Kingi 
Mahmud had been dead only a few weeks. Le roi est\ 
mart — but to whom was Vive le roi to be addressed? “ 

Two heirs claimed the throne, Muhammad anc 
Mas'ud, aud were marching against each other to settle 
tlieir claims by the sword. Under these circumstances 
it comes out as a characteristic fact that the book has 
no dedication whatever, either to the memory of Malj- 
iniid, or to one of the rival princes, or to any of the 
indifferent or non-political princes of the royal house. 
As a cautious politician, he awaited the issue of the 
contest; but when the dice had been thrown, and 
Mas'ud was firmly established on the throne of his 
father, he at once hastened to dedicate to him the 
greatest work of his life, the Canon Masudicns. If he 
had been affected by any feeling of sincere gratitude, 
lie might have erected in the 'Ivdind a monument to 
the memorj’- of the dead king, under whose rule he had 
made the necessary preparatory studies, and might have 
praised him as the great propagator of Islam, without 
probably incurring any risk. He has not done so, and 
the terms in which he speaks of MahmM throughout 
his book are not such as a man would use when speak- 
ing of a deceased person who had been his benefactor. 

He is called simply The Amir Mahmud, ii. 1 3 (Arabic 
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text, p. 208, 9), The Amir Mahm'Ad, may God's mercy 
he ivith him, i. 116 (text, p. 56, 8), The Amir Mahmud, 
may the grace of God he with him, ii. 103 (text, p. 252, 1 1). 
The title Aviir was nothing very complimentart'. It 
had been borne by his ancestors when they were simply 
generals and provincial governors in the service of the 
Samani king of Transoxiana and Khurasan. Speaking 
of Mabmud and his father Sabuktagin, the author says, 
Yamin-aldaula Malimfid, may God's mercy he with them, 
i. 22 (text, p. II, 9). He had received the title Yamin- 
aldaula, i.e. The right hand of the dynasty (of the 
Khalif), from the Khalif, as a recognition of the legiti- 
macy of his rule, resembling the investiture of the 
German Emperor by tlie Pope in the INIiJdle Ages, 
lastly, we find at ii. 2 (text, p. 203, 20) the following 
terms : “ The strongest of the 'pillars (of Islam), the 
pattern of a Sultan, Mahmud, the lion of the world and 
the rarity of the age, may God’s mercy he with him.” 

Whoever knows the style of Oriental authors when 
speaking of crowned heads, the style of their prefaces, 
which attains the height of absurdity at the court of 
the Mogliul emperors at Delhi, will agree with me that ' 
Vx the manner in which the author mentions the dead 
■ ling is cold, cold in the extreme; that the words of 
praise bestowed upon him are meagre and stiff, a poor 
sort of praise for a man who had been the first man in 
Islam, and the founder of Islam in India; lastly, that 
the phrases of benediction which are appended to his 
name, according to a general custom of Islam, are the 
.same as the author would have employed when speak- 
ing of any acquaintance of his in common life who had 
died. He says of MalimM (i. 22) : “ He utterly ruined I 

I the prosperity of the country (of India), and performed ' 
, those wonderful exploits by w’hich the Hindus bec^e 
like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like a ■ 
tale of old in the mouth of the people.” To criticise 
these words from a Muslim point of view, the passage of 
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the ruining of the prosperity of the country was per- 
fectly out of place in the glorification of a Ghazi like 
Mahmud. 

That it was not at all against the moral principles of 
Alberuni to write such dedications to princes is shown 
by two other publications of his, with dedications which 
exhibit the customary B3’zantinism of the time. In the 
preface of the “ Chronology of Ancient Nations ” (trans- 
lated, &c., by Edward Sachau, London, 1879), he extols 
with abundant praise the prince of Hyrcania or Jurjan, 
Shams-alma'ali, who was a dwarf by the side of giant 
Mahmud. The studied character of the neglect of 
Mahmud in the 'IvhiKa comes out more strongly if we 
compare the unmerited praise which Alberuni lavishes 
upon his son and successor. The preface of his Canon 
Masudims - is a farrago of high-sounding ' words in 
honour of King Mas'fid, who was a drunkard, and lost 
in less than a decennium most of what his father's 
sword and policy had gained in thirty-three years. 
The tenor of this preface, taken from the manuscript 
of the Eoyal Library in Berlin, is as follows : — 

To those who lead the community of the believers in the 
place of the Prophet and by the help of the Word of God 
belongs “ the king, the lord majestic and venerated, the^ | 
helper of the representative of God, the furtherer of the I 
law of God, the protector of the slaves of God, whc I 
punishes the enemies of God, Abu-Sa'id Mas'ud Ibn | 
Yamin-aldaula and ’Amin-almilla Mahmud — may God f 
give him a long life, and let him perpetualljr rise to | 
glorious and memorable deeds. For a confirmation of I 
what we here say of him lies in the fact that God, on I 
considering the matter, restored the right (ie. the right | 
of being ruled by Mas'fid) to his people, after it had been I 
concealed. God brought it to light. After he had been I 
in distress, God helped him. After he had been rejected, | 
God raised hjm, and brought him the empire and the I 
rule, after people from all sides had tried to get posses- I 
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sion of it, speaking : ‘ How should he come to rule over 
Tis, as we have a better right to the rule than he ? ’ 
But then they received (from God) au answer in the 
event (lit. sign) which followed. God carried out His 
promise relating to him (Mas'iid), giving him the inheri- 
tance without his asking for it, as He gave the inheri- 
tance of David to Solomon without reserve. (That is, the 
dead King Mahmud had proclaimed as his successor his 
son Muhammad, not Mas'hd, but the latter contested the 
will of his father, and in the following contest with his 
brother he was the winner.) If God had not chosen 
him, the hearts of men would not have been gained (?) 
for him, and the intrigues of his enemies would not 
have missed their aim. In short, the souls of men 
hastened to meet him in order to live under his shadow. 
The order of God was an act of predestination, and his 
becoming king was written in the Book of Books in 
heaven (from all eternity). 

“He — may God make his rule everlasting! — has 
conferred upon me a favour which was a high distinc- 
tion to me, and has placed me under the obligation of 
everlasting gratitude. For although a benefactor may 
dispense with the thank-offerings for his deeds, &c., a 
sound heart inspires those who receive them with the 
fear that they might be lost (to general notice), and 
lays upon them the obligation of spreading them and 
making them known in the world. But already, before 
I received this favour, I shared with the inhabitants of 
all his countries the blessings of his rule, of peace and 
justice. However, then the special service (towards 
his Majesty) became incumbent upon me, after (until 
that time) obeying in general (his Majesty) had been 
incumbent on me. (This means, probably, that Masud 
conferred a special benefit (a pension ?) on the author, 
not immediately after he had come to the throne, but 
some time later.) Is it not he who has enabled me for 
the rest of my life (Alberuni was then sixty-one years 
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old) to devote myself entirely to the service of science, 
as he let me dwell under the shadow of his power and 
left the cloud of his favmur rain on me, always personally 
distinguishing and befriending me, &c, ? And with 
regard to this (the favour conferred upon me), he has 
deigned to send his orders to the treasury and the 
ministry, which certainly is the utmost that kings 
can do for their subjects. May God Almighty reward 
him both in this and in yonder world,” &c. 

Thereupon, finding that his IMajesty did not require 
liis actual service, and besides, finding that science stood 
in the highest favour with him, he composes a book on 
astronomy, to which he had been addicted all his life, 
and adorns it with the name of his Majesty, calling it 
Canon Masudiciis {AlkdwAn Almad-Adi), &e. 

To put the phrases of this preface into plain language, 
the author was in favour with King Mas'ud; he had 
access to the court — living, probably, near it — and 
received an income which enabled him to devote him- 
self entirely to his scientific work. Besides, all this 
appears as a new state of things, the reverse of which 
had been the case under the king’s predecessor, his 
father, Mahmud. We do not know the year in which 
this change in the life of Alberuni was brought about- 
Perhaps it was in some way connected with the fact 
that the chancellor, Maimandi, died a.d. 1033, and that 
after him one Abu-Xasr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
'Abdussamad became chancellor, who before, i.e. from 
1017 to 1033, had administered Ivhwarizm, the native 
country of Alberuni. He and Maimandi had been 
political antagonists — not so he and 'Abdussamad. 

The difierence of the author’s condition, as it appears 
to have been under Mas'ud, from what it was under 
Mahmud when he prepared the 'IvStxd, is further illus- 
trated by certain passages in the book itself. When 
speaking of the difficulties with which he had to grapple 
in his efforts to learn everything about India, he con- 
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tinues; "What scholar, however, has the same favour- 
able opportunities of studying tliis suliject as I have ? 
That would be only the case with one to whom tl le 
grace of God accords, what it did not accord to me, xii 
perfectly free disposal of his own doings and goings ,r 
for it has never fallen to my lot in my own doings and ' 
goings to be perfectly independent, nor to be invested 
with sufficient power to dispose and to order as I 
thought best. However, I thank God for that whicli 
He has bestowed upon me, and which must be con- 
sidered as sufficient for the purpose” (i. 24). These 
lines seem to say that the author, both at Ghazna and 
in India, at Multan, Peshavar, &c., had the opportunity 
of conversing with pandits, of procuring their help, and 
of buying books ; that, however, in other directions he 
was not his own master, but had to obey a higher will ; 
and lastly, that he was not a man in authority. ; 

In another place (i. 152) he e.xplains that art and 
science require the protection of kings. “ for they 
alone could free the minds of scholars from the daily 
anxieties for the necessities of life, and stimulate their 
energies to earn more fame and favour, the yearning for 
which is the pith and marrow of human nature. The 
present times, however, are not of this kind. They are 
the very opposite, and therefore it is quite impossible 
that a new science or any new kind of research should 
arise in our days. What we have of sciences is nothing 
but the scanty remains of bygone better times.” Com- 
pare with this a dictum quoted (i. 1 88) ; “ The scholars 
are well aware of the use of money, but the rich are igno- 
rant of the nobility of science.” 

These are not the words of an author who basks in j 
the sunshine of royal protection. The time he speaks 
of is the time of Mahmud, and it is Mahmtld whom he 1 
accuses of having failed in the duties of a protector of ' 
art and science imposed upon him by his royal office. 
Firdausi, in his satire (IMohl, i pref. p. xlv.), calls 
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lii m “ 201 roi n'a 7 ii foi ni loi iii ^na^iilres ” {I'oyales) ; 

a,ud he says: “Si le roi avail Me loi liomme digne de 

V'enom, il aurait iwnori le savoir,” &c. It is most 
1 

r emarkable to what degree Firdausi and Alberuni agree 
’in their judgment of the king. To neither of them had 
he been a Maecenas. 

In the absence of positive information, we have tried 
to form a chain of combinations from which we may 
infer, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that our 
author, during the thirteen years of his life from 1017 
to 1030, after he had been carried from his native 
country to the centre of Mahmud’s realm, did not enjoy 
the favours of the king and his leading men ; that he 
stayed in different parts of India (as a companion of 
the princes of his native country ?), probably in the 
character of a hostage or political prisoner kept on 
lionourable terms ; that he spent his leisure in the study 
of India; and that he had no official inducement or 
encouragement for this study, nor any hope of royal 
reward. 

j A radical change in all this takes place with the 
accession of Mas'ud. There is no more complaint of the 
time and its ruler. Alberuni is all glee and exultation 
about the royal favours and support accorded to him 
and to his studies. He now wrote tlie greatest work of 
his life/ and with a swelling heart and overflowing 
words he proclaims in the preface tlie praise of his 
benefactor. Living in Ghazna, lie seems to have for- 
gotten India to a great e.xtent. For in the Canon 
Masmiicus he rarely refers to India; its chapter on 
Hindu eras does not prove any progress of his studies 
beyond that which he exhibits in the 'IvBiKa, and at 
the end of it he is even capable of confounding the era 

^ Tbe Canon Masudicus, extant in four good copies in European 
libraries, waits for the patronage of some Academy of Sciences or some 
Government, and for the combination of ti>ro »:holars, an astronomer 
and an Arabic philologist, for tbe purpc^e an edition and transla- 
tion. 
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of the astronomers, as used in the KJmndakhddyaka of 
Brahmagupta, with the Guptak^la. 

If the author and his countrymen had suffered and p.e author’* 
were still suffering from the oppression of King Mah- indt™ 
mftd, the Hindus were in the same position, and per- . 
haps it was this community of mishap which inspired / 
him with sympathy for them. And certainly the i 
Hindus and their world of thought have a paramount, 
fascinating interest for him, and he inquires with the 
greatest predilectioa into every Indian subject, how- 
soever heathenish it may be, as though he were treating 
of the most important questions for the souls of Muham- 
madans, — of free-will and predestination, of future 
reward and punishment, of the creation or eternity of 
the Word of God, &c. To Mahmild tlie Hindus were • 
infidels, to be dispatched to hell as soon as they refused 
to be plundered. To go on expeditions and to fill the 
treasury with gold, not to make lasting conquests of 
territories, was the real object of his famous expeditions ; 
and it was with this view that he cut his way through 
enormous distances to the richest temples of India at 
Taneshar, Mathura, Kanoj, and Somanfith. 

To Alberuni the Hindus were excellent philosophers, ; 
good mathematicians and astronomers, though he naively ! 
believes himself to be superior to them, and disdains to 
be put on a level with them (L 23).* He does not 
conceal whatever he considers wrong and unpractical 
with them, but he duly appreciates their mental 
achievements, takes the greatest pains to appropriate 
them to himself, even such as could not be of any use 
to him or to his readers, e.y. Sanskrit metrics; and 
whenever he hits upon something that is noble and 
grand both in science and in practical life, he never 
fails to lay it before his readers with warm-hearted 
words of approbation. Speaking of the construction of 
the ponds at holy bathing-places, he says: “In this 
^ For » similar trait of self-confidence c/ i. 277, last lines. 
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they have attained a very high degree of art, so that 
our people (the Muslims), when they see them, wonder 
at them, and are unable to describe them, much less to 
construct anything like them” (ii. 144). 

! Apparently Alberuni felt a strong inclination towards 
Indian pliilosophy. He seems to have thought that the 
philosophers both in ancient Greece and India, whom 
he most carefully and repeatedly distinguishes from the 
ignorant, image-loving crowd, held in reality the very 
same ideas, the same as seem to have been his own, i.e. 
those of a pure monotheism ; that, in fact, originally all 
men were alike pure and virtuous, worshipping one sole 
Almighty God, but that the dark passions of the crowd 
in the course of time had given rise to the difference of 
religion, of philosophical and political persuasions, and 
_ of idolatry. “ The first cause of idolatry was the desire 
of commemorating the dead and of consoling the living ; 
but on this basis it has developed, and has finally 
become a foul and pernicious abuse” (i 124). 

He seems to have revelled in the pure theories of 
the Bhagavadgitd, and it deserves to be noticed that he 
twice mentions the saying of Vyfisa, “Learn twenty- 
five {i.e., the elements of existence) by distinctions, &c. 
Afterwards adhere to whatever religion you like ; your 
end will be salvation ” (i. 44, and also i. 104). In one 
case he even goes so far as to speak of Hindu scholars 
as “enjoying the help of God j which to a Muslim means 
as much as inspired hg God, guided hj divine inspiration 
(ii. 108). These words are an addition of the author’s 
in his paraphrase of the Brihatsanihitd of Varahamihira, 
V. 8. There can be scarcely any doubt that Muslims 
of later times would have found fault with him for going 
to such length in his interest for those heathenish 
doctrines, and it is a singular fact that Alberuni wrote 
under a prince who burned and impaled the Karmatians 
{cf. note to i. 31). 

Still he was a Muslim; whether Sunni or Shi'a 
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cannot be gathered from the 'IvhKa. He sometimes ' 
takes an occasion for pointing out to the reader the , 
superiority of Islam over Brahmanic India. He con- 
trasts the democratic equality of men with the castes 
of India, the matrimonial law of Islam with degraded 
forms of it in India, the cleanliness and decency of 
Muslims with filthy customs of the Hindus. With all 
this, his recognition of Islam is not without a tacit 
reserve. He dares not attack Islam, but he attacks the 
Arabs. In his work on chronology he reproaches the 
ancient Muslims with having destroyed the civilisation 
of Eran, and gives us to understand that the ancient 
Arabs were certainly nothing better than the Zoroastrian 
Eranians. So too in the 'IvSt/cd, whenever he speaks of 
a dark side in Hindu life, he at once turns round sharply 
to compare the manners of the ancient Arabs, and to 
declare that they were quite as bad, if not worse. Tiiis 
could only be meant as a hint to the Muslim reader not 
to be too haughty towards the poor bewildered Hindu, 
trodden down by the savage hordes of King Mahmfid, 
and not to forget that the founders of Islam, too, were 
certainly no angels. 

Independent in his thoughts about religion and 'The author- 
philosophy, he is a friend of clear, determined, and manly 
words. He abhors half-truths, veiled words, and waver- 
ing action. Everywhere he comes forward as a champion 
of his conviction with the courage of a man. As in 
religion and philosophy, so too in politics. There are 
some remarkable sentences of political philosophy in 
the introductions to chapters ix. and Ixxi. As a poli- 
tician of a highly conservative stamp, he stands up 
for throne and altar, and declares that “their union 
represents the highest development of human society, 
all that men can possibly desire” (i. 99). He is capable 
of admiring the mildness of the law of the Gospel : “ To 
offer to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
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my life, this is a noble philosophy ; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Christian, 
both sword and whip have ever been employed, for 
without them it would be impossible to rule” (ii. i6l). 
Although a scholar by profession, he is capable of taking 
the practical side of a case, and he applauds the Khalif 
Mu'aviya for having sold the golden gods of Sicily to 
the princes of Sindh for money’s worth, instead of 
destroying them as heathen abominations, as bigoted 
Muslims would probably have liked him to do. His 
preaching the union of throne and altar does not prevent 
him from speaking with undisguised contempt of the 
“ preconcerted tricks of the priests ” having the purpiose 
of enthralling the ignorant crowd (I 123). 

He is a stern judge both of himself and of others. 
Himself perfectly sincere, it is sincerity which he 
demands from others. Whenever he does not fully 
understand a subject, or only knows part of it, he will 
at once tell the reader so, either asking the reader’s 
pardon for his ignorance, or promising, though a man 
of fiftv-eicht vears, to continue his labours and to 
publish their results in time, as though he were acting 
under a moral responsibility to the public. He always 
sharply draws the limits of his knowledge ; and although 
he has only a smattering of the metrical system of the 
Hindus, he communicates wliatever little he knows, 
guided by the principle that the best must not be the 
enemy of the better (i, 200, 6 -g), as though he were 
afraid that he should not live long enough to finish the 
study in question. He is not a friend of those who 
“hate to avow their ignorance by a frank / do not 
hiow" (i. 177), and he is roused to strong indignation 
whenever he meets with want of sincerity. If Brahma- 
gupta teaches two theories of the eclipses, the popular 
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one of the dragon Eabu’s devouring the luminous body, 
and the scientific one, he certainly committed the sin 
against conscience from undue concessions to the priests 
of the nation, and from fear of a fate like that which 
befell Socrates when he came into collision with the 
persuasions of the majority of his countrymen. Of. 
chapter lix. In another place he accuses Brahma- 
gupta of injustice and rudeness to his predecessor, 
Aryabhata (i. 376). He finds in the works of Vara- 
hamihira by the side of honest scientific work sentences 
which sound to him “like the ravings of a madman” 
(ii. 1 17), buc he is kind enough to suggest that behind 
those passages there is perhaps an esoteric meaning, 
unknown to him, but more to the credit of the author. 
When, however, Varfihamihira seems to exceed all 
limits of common sense, Alberuni thinks that “ to suck 
things silence is the only i)roper answer ” (ii. 114). 

His professional zeal, and the principle that learning 
is the fruit of repetition (ii. 198), sometimes induce him 
to indulge in repetitions, and his thorough honesty 
sometimes misleads him to use harsh and even rude 
words. He cordially hates the verbosity of Indian 
authors or versifiers,^ who use lots of words where a 
single one would be sufficient. He calls it “mere 
nonsense — a means of keeping people in the dark and 
throwing an air of mysteiy about the subject. And in 
any case this copiousness (of words denoting the same 
thing) offers painful difficulties to those who want to 
learn the whole language, and only results in a sheer 
waste of time” (i. 229, 299, 19). He twice explains 
the origin of the Dibajat, i.e. Maledives and Laccadives 
(i. 233 ; ii. 106) ; twice the configuration of the borders 
of the Indian Ocean (i. 197, 270). 

Whenever he suspects humbug, he is not backward in 
calling it by the right name. Thinking of the horrid 
practices of Easayana, i.e. the art of making gold, of 
^ Cf. bis sarcamoa on the versifying bias of Hindu authors, L 137. 

TOL. I. C 
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making old people young, &c., lie bursts out into 
sarcastic words which, are more coarse in the original 
than in my translation (i, 189). In eloquent words he 
utters his indignation on the same subject (i. 193) : 
“ The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for gold- 
making does not know any limit,” &c. There is a spark 
of grim humour in his words on i. 237, where he criti- 
cises the cosmographic ravings of a Hindu author : 
“ We, on our part, found it already troublesome enough 
to enumerate all the seven seas, together ■with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the 
subject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some 
more earths below those already enumerated by our- 
selves ! ” And when jugglers from Kanoj lectured to 
him on chronology, the stern scholar seems to have been 
moved to something like a grin. “ I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times in a different order 
and context. But lo! what different answers did I 
get! God is alj-wise” (ii. 129). 

The ten- In the Opening of his book Alberuni gives an account 

his'work. of the circumstances which suggested to him the idea 
of writing the ’IvSt/ta. Once the conversation with a 
friend of his, else unknown, ran on the then existing 
literature on the history of religion and philosophy, 
its merits and demerits. When, in particular, the 
literature on the belief of the Hindus came to be criti- 
cised, Alberuni maintained that all of it was second- 
hand and thoroughly uncritical. To verify the matter, 
his friend once more examines the books in question, 
which results in his agreeing with our author, and his 
asking him to fill up this gap in the Arabic literature 
of the time. Tlie book he has produced is not a polemi- 
cal one. He will not convert the Hindus, nor lend 
a direct help to missionary zealots. He will simply 
describe Hinduism, without identifying himself with it. 
He takes care to inform the reader that he is not respon- 
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sible for whatsoever repugnant detail to relate, 

but the Hindus themselves. He gives’^ i^pS^rtory of / 

^ information on Indian subjects, destined for the *fese of ‘ 
those who lived in peaceable intercourse with them, and 
wished to have an insight into their mode and world of 
thought (i. 7 ; ii. 246). 

The author has nothing in common with the Muham- 
madan Ghazi who wanted to convert the Hindus or to 
kill them, and his book scarcely reminds the reader of 
the incessant war between Islam and India, during \ 
which it had been prepared, and by which the possi- 
bility of writing such a book had first been given. It 
is like a magic island of quiet, impartial research in 
the midst of a w'orld of clashing sw'ords, burning towns, 
and plundered temples. The object which the author 
had in view, and never for a moment lost sight of, was 
to afford the necessary information and training to 
“any one (in Islam) who wants to converse icith tlw 
Hindtis, and to discuss with them questions of religion, 
science, or literature, on the very basis of their own civili- 
sation ” (ii 246). 

It is difficult to say what kind of readers Alberuni had. The author 
or expected to have, not only for the 'IvSticd, but for all readera. 
his other publications on Indian subjects. Probably 
educated, and not bigoted or fanatical Muslims in Sindh, 
in parts of the Panjab, where they were living by the side 
of Hindus and in daily intercourse with them ; perhaps, 
also, for such in Kabul, the suburb of which had still a 
Hindu population in the second half of the tenth century, 

Ghazna, and other parts of Afghanistan. When speak- 
ing of the Pulisasiddhdnta, a standard work on astro- 
nomy, he says; " A translation of his (Pulisa’s) w’hole 
work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been undertaken, 
because in his mathematical problems there is an evi- 
dent religious and theological tendency ’ ^ (i 375). He 

^ Alberuni doe* not seem to have shared Ujese scruples, for he 
tnnsiated it into Arabic L 154). 
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does not tell us' what this particular tendency was to 
which t’ne l■b^ders objected, hut we learn so much from 
this iiote that in his time, and probably also in his 
neighhourhood, there were circles of educated men who 
pad an interest in getting the scientific works of India 
translated into Arabic, who at the same time were suffi- 
ciently familiar with the subject-matter to criticise the 
various representations of the same subject, and to give 
the preference to one, to the exclusion of another. That 
our author had a certain public among Hindus seems 
to be indicated by the fact that he composed some 
publications for people in Kashmir ; cf. preface to the 
edition of the text, p. xx. These relations to Kashmir 
are very difficult to understand, as Muslims had not 
yet conquered the country, nor entered it to any extent, 
and as the author himself (i. 206) relates that it was 
closed to intercourse with all strangers save a few Jews. 


Whatever the interest of Muslims for the literature of 
and on India may have been, we are under the impression 
that this kind of literature has never taken deep root ; 
for after Alberuni’s death, in A.D. 1048, there is no more 
original work in this field ; and even Alberuni, when he 
wrote, was quite alone in the field. Enumerating the 
difficulties which beset his study of India, he says : “ I 
found it very hard to work into the subject, although I 
have a great liking for it, in which respect I stand g^iite 
alone in my time," &c. (i. 24). And certainly we do not 
know of any Indianist like him, before his time or 
after. 

The author's In general it is the method of our author not to speak 

method. , jgj. Hindus speak, giving extensive 

I quotations from their classical authors. He presents a 
i picture of Indian civilisation as painted by the Hindus 
' themselves. Many chapters, not all, open with a short 
characteristic introduction of a general nature. The body 
of most chapters consists of three parts. The first is 
a precis of the question, as the author understands it. 
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The second part brings forward the doctrines of the 
Hindus, quotations from Sanskrit books in the chapters 
on religion, philosophy, astronomy, and astrology, and 
other kinds of information which had been communi- 
cated to him by word of mouth, or things which he 
had himself observed in the chapters on literature, 
historic chronology, geography, law, manners, and cus- 
toms. In the third part he does the same as Megas- 
thenes had already done ; he tries to bring the sometimes 
very exotic subject nearer to the understanding of his 
readers by comparing it with the theories of ancient 
Greece, and by other comparisons. As an example of 
this kind of arrangement, cf. Chapter v. In the dis- 
position of every single chapter, as well as in the 
sequence of the chapters, a perspicuous, well-considered 
plan is apparent. There is no patchwork nor anything 
superfluous, and the words fit to the subject as close as 
possible. We seem to recognise the professional mathe- 
matician in the perspicuity and classical order through- 
out the whole composition, and there was scarcely an 
occadon for him to excuse himself, as he does at the 
end oi Chapter i (i. 26), for not being able everywhere 
strictly to adhere to the geometrical method, as he was 
sometimes compelled to introduce an unknown factor, 
because the explanation could only be given in a later 
part of the book. 

He does not blindly accept the traditions of former rheanthor-« 
ages ; he wants to understand and to criticise them. Hehnmd. 
wants to sift the wheat from the chaff, and he will} 
discard everything that militates against the laws of! 
nature and of reason. The reader will remember that 
Alberuni was also a physical scholar, and had published 
works on most departments of natural science, optics, 
mechanics, mineralogy, and chemistry; cf. his geolo- 
gical speculation on the indications of India once having 
been a sea (L 198), and a characteristic specimen of his 
natural philosophy (i. 400). That he believed in the 
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action of the planets on the sublunary world I take for 
certain, though he nowhere says so. It would hardly 
be intelligible why he should have spent so much time 
and labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology- 
if he had not believed in the truth of the thing. He 
gives a sketch of Indian astrology in Chapter Ixxx., 
because Muslim readers “ are not acquainted with the 
Hindu methods of astrology, and have never had an 
opportunity of studying an Indian book” (ii. 211). 
Bardesanes, a Syrian philosopher and poet in the 
second half of the second Christian century, condemned 
astrology in plain and weighty words. Alberuni did 
not rise to this height, remaining entangled in the 
notions of Greek astrology. 

He did not believe in alchemy, for he distinguishes 
between such of its practices as are of a chemical or 
mineralogical character, and such as are intentional 
deceit, which he condemns in the strongest possible 
terms (i. 187). , 

He criticises manuscript tradition like a modern 
philologist. He sometimes supposes the text to be 
corrupt, and inquires into the cause of the corruption ; 
he discusses various readings, and proposes emenda- 
tions. He guesses at lacunae, criticises different transla- 
tions, and complains of the carelessness and ignorance 
of the copyists (ii. 76; i, 162-163). He is aware that 
Indian works, badly translated and carelessly copied by 
the successive copyists, very soon degenerate to such a 
degree that an Indian author would hardly recognise 
his own work, if it were presented to him in such a 
garb. All these complaints are perfectly true, particu- 
larly as regards the proper names. That in his essays 
at emendation he sometimes went astray, that, t,g. he 
was not prepared fully to do justice to Brahmagupta, 
will readily be excused by the fact that at his time it 
was next to impossible to learn Sanskrit with a suffi- 
cient degree of accuracy and completeness. 
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When I drew the first sketch of the life of Alberuni ' 
ten years ago, I cherished the hope that more materials 
for his biography would come to light in the libraries 
of both the East and West. This has not been the 
case, so far as I am aware. To gain an estimate of his 
character we must try to read between the lines of his 
hooks, and to glean whatever minute indications may 
shere be found. A picture of his character cannot ’ 
therefore at the present be anything but very imperfect, 
and a detailed appreciation of his services in the ad- 
vancement of science cannot be undertaken until all 
the numerous works of his pen have been studied and 
rendered accessible to the learned world. The principal 
domain of his work included astronomy, mathematics, 
chronology, mathematical geography, physics, chemistry, 
and mineralogy. By the side of this professional work 
he composed about twenty books on India, both transla- 
tions and original compositions, and a number of tales 
and legends, mostly derived from the ancient lore of 
Eran and India. As probably most valuable contribu- 
tions to the historic literature of the time, we must 
mention his history of his native country Khwfirizm, 
and the history of the famous sect of the Karmatians, 
the loss of both of which is much to be deplored. 

II. 

The court of the Khalifs of the house of Omayya abontheon- 
Damascus does not seem to have been a home forliSc 
literature. Except for the practical necessities of ad-‘ 
ministration, they had no desire for the civilisation of 
Greece, Egypt, or Persia, their thoughts being engrossed' 
by war and politics and the amassing of wealth. Pro- 
bably they had a certain predilection for poetry common 
to all Arabs, but they did not think of encouraging 
historiography, much to their own disadvantage. In 
many ways these Arab princes, only recently emerged 
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from the rocky -wilderness of the Hijaz, and suddenly 
raised to imperial power, retained much of the great 
Bedouin Shaikh of the desert. Several of them, shun- 
ning Damascus, preferred to stay in the desert or on 
its border, and we may surmise that in their house- 
holds at Eusafa and KhunS,sara there was scarcely 
more thought of literature than at present in the halls 
of Ibn Arrashid, the wily head of the Shammar at Hail. 
The cradle of Arabic literature is not Damascus, but 
Bagdad, and the protection necessary for its rise and 
growth was afforded by the Khalifs of the house of 
Abbas, whose Arab nature had been modified by the 
influence of Eranian civilisation during a long stay in 
Khurasan. 

I The foundation of Arabic Eterature was laid between 
A.D. 750 and 850. It is only the tradition relating to 
their religion and prophet and poetry that is peculiar 
to the Arabs; everything else is of foreign descent. 
The development of a large literature, with numerous 
ramifications, is chiefly the work of foreigners, carried 
out with foreign materials, as in Eome the origines of 
the national literature mostly point to Greek sources. 

I Greece, Persia, and India were taxed to help the sterility 
' of the Arab mind. 

; What Greece has contributed by lending its Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and Harpocrates is known in general. A de- 
tailed description of the influx and spread of Greek 
Eterature would mark a memorable progress in Oriental 
phEology. Such a work may be undertaken with some 
chance of success by one who is familiar with the state 
of Greek Eterature at the centres of learning during the 
last centuries of Greek heathendom, although he would 
have to struggle against the lamentable fact that most 
Arabic books of this most ancient period are lost, and 
probably lost for ever. 

What did Persia, or rather the Sasanian empire, over- 
; run by the Arab hordes, offer to its victors in Eterature ? 
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It left to the east of the Khalifate the language of 
administration, the use of which during the following 
centuries, till recent times, was probably never much 
discontinued. It was this Perso-Sasanian language of 
administration which passed into the use of the smaller 
Eastern dynasties, reared under the Abbaside Khalifs, 
and became the language of literature at the court of 
one of those dynasties, that of the S 3 ,mani kings of 
Transoxiana and Khur^n. Thus it has come to pass 
that the dialect of one of the most western parts of 
Eran first emerged as the language of literature in its \ 

farthest east. In a similar way modern German is an \ 

ofifsprihg of the language used in the chanceries of the 
Luxembourg emperors of Germany. 

The bulk of the narrative literature, tales, legends, , 
novels, came to the Arabs in translations from the Per- 
sian, e.g. the “Thousand and One Nights,” the stories told 
by the mouth of animals, like Kalila and Dimna, pro- 
bably all of Buddhistic origin, portions of the national 
lore of Eran, taken from the Khuddindma, or Lord’s Book, 
and afterwards immortalised by Eirdausi; but more 
than anything else love-stories. All this was the fashion 
under the Abbaside Khalifs, and is said to have attained 
the height of popularity during the rule of Almuktadir, 

A.D. 908-932. Besides, much favour was apparently 
bestowed upon didactic, parsenetic compositions, mostly 
clothed in the garb of a testament of this or that Sasanian 
king or sage, e.g. Anushirvan and his minister Buzurju- 
mihr, likewise upon collections of moralistic apothegms. 

All this was translated from Persian, or pretended to 
be so. Books on the science of war, the knowledge of 
weapons, the veterinary art, falconry, and the various 
methods of divination, and some books on medicine 
and de rebus venereis, were likewise borrowed from the 
Persians. It is noteworthy that, on the other hand, 
there are very few traces of the exact sciences, such as 
mathematics and astronomy, among the Sasanian Per- 
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sians. Either they had only little of this kind, or the 
Arabs did not choose to get it translated. 

An author by the name of 'Ali Ibn ZijM Altamimi 
is said to have translated from Persian a book, ZiJ- 
alshahriydr, which, to judge by the title, must have 
been a system of astronomy. It seems to have been 
' extant when Alberuni wrote his work on chronology ; 
vide “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated, &c., 
/ by Edward Sachau, London, 1876, p. 6, and note p. 368. 
^ Perhaps it was from this source that the famous Alkh- 

warizmi drew his knowledge of Persian astronomy, 
which he is said to have exhibited in his extract from 
the Brahmasiddhdnta, composed by order of the Khalif 
Ma'mhn. Eor we are expressly told {vide Gildemeister, 
Scriptonem Arc(bum de rebus Indicis loci, &c., p. lOl) 
that he used the media, i.e. the mean places of the 
planets as fixed by Brahmagupta, whilst in other 
things he deviated from him, giving the equations of 
the planetary revolutions according to the theory of 
the Fersiaiis, and the declination of the sun according 
to Ptolemy. Of what kind this Persian astronomy was 
we do not know, but we must assume that it was of a 
scientific character, based on observation and compu- 
tation, else Alkhwarizmi would not have introduced 
its results into his own work. Of the terminology 
* of Arabian astronomy, the word jauzahar = Caput 
draconis, is probably of Sasanian origin (paodthra), as 
well as the word zij { = canon), i.e. a collection of astro- 
nomical tables with the necessary explanations, perhaps 
also kardaj, kardaja, a measure in geometry equal to 
^yth of the circumference of a circle, if it be identical 
with the Persian karda, i.e. cut. 

Indian ela- ^ What India has contributed reached B^dad by two 

Arabic ; different roads. Part has come directly in translations 
uteratoTB. Sanskrit, part has travelled through Emi, 

having originally been translated from Sanskrit (Pall ? 
Prakrit ?) into Persian, and farther from Persian into 
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Arabic. In this way, e.g. the fables of Kalila and 
Dimna have been communicated to the Arabs, and a 
book on medicine, probably the famous Caraka. Cf. 
rihrist, p. 303. 

In this communication between India and Bagdad 
we must not only distinguish between two different 
roads, but also between two different periods. 

As Sindh was under the actual rule of the Khalif 
Mansflr (a.d. 753-774), there came embassies from that 
part of India to Bagdad, and among them scholars, who 
brought along with them two books, the Brahtnasid- 
dh&nta of Brahmagupta (Sindhind), and his Khanda- 
khddyaka (Arkand). With the help of these pandits, 
Alfazari, perhaps also Yakhb Ibn Tarik, translated them. 
Both works have been largely used, and have exercised 
a great influence. It was on this occasion that the 
Arabs first became acquainted with a scientific system 
of astronomy. They learned from Brahmagupta earlier 
than from Ptolemy. 

Another influx of Hindu learning took place under! 
Harun, A.D. 786-808, The ministerial family Barmak, ' 
then at the zenith of their power, had come with the 
ruling dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs 
had been an official in the Buddhistic temple Naubehdr, 
te, nava vihdra = the new temple (or monastery). The 
name Barmak is said to be of Indian descent, meaning 
paramaka, i.e. the superior (abbot of the vihAra f). Cf 
Hem, Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, ii. 445, 543. 
Of course, the Barmak family had been converted, but ! 
their contemporaries never thought much of their pro- 
fession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine. Induced 
probably by family traditions, they sent scholars to 
India, there to study medicine and pharmacology. Be- 
sides, they engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, 
made them the chief physicians of their hospitals, and 
ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic 
books on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philo- 
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sophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still in later 
centuries Muslim scholars sometimes travelled for 
the same purposes as the emissaries of the Barmak, 
e.g. Almuwaffak not long before Alberuni’s time {Codex 
Vmdohonensis, sivc viediei Abu Mansur liber fimdamen- 
torum pharmacologicB, ed. Seligmann, Vienna, i 859 > PP- 
6, 10, and 15, 9). 

Soon afterwards, when' Sindh was no longer politically 
dependent upon Bagdad, all this intercourse ceased en- 
tirely. Arabic literature turned off into other channels. 
There is no more mention of the presence of Hindu 
scholars at Bagdad nor of translations of the Sanskrit. 
Greek learning had already won an omnipotent sway 
over the mind of the Arabs, being communicated to 
them by the labours of Nestorian physicians, the philo- 
sophers of Harran, and Christian scholars in Syria and 
other parts of the Khalifate. Of the more ancient or 
Indo- Arabian stratum of scientific literature nothing has 
reached our time save a number of titles of books, many 
of them in such a corrupt form as to baffie all attempts 
at decipherment. 

Among the Hindu physicians of this time one 
is mentioned, i.e. the son of DUN, director of the 
hospital of the Barmaks in Bagdad. This name may 
be Dhanija or Dhanin, chosen probably on account of 
its etymological relationship with the name Dhanvantari, 
the name of the mythical physician of the gods in 
Manu’s law-book and the epos {cf. A. 'VVeber, Indische 
LUteraturgeschiehte, pp. 284, 287). A similar relation 
seems to exist between the names Kanka, that of a 
physician of the same period, and Kdnhdyana, an 
authority in Indian medicine {cf. Weber, 1. c., pp. 287 
note, and 284 note, 302). 

The name that of an author of a hook on 
drinkables, may be identical with Atri, mentioned as a 
medical author by Weber, 1 . c., p. 288. 

There was a book by one Wa*} (also written on 
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wisdom or philosophy {ef. Fihrist, p. 305). According 
to Middle-Indian phonetics this name is = vedavydsa} 
A man of this name, also called Vydsa or Bddardyana, 
is, according to the literary tradition of India, the 
originator of the Vedanta school of philosophy {cf. 
Colebroke, Essays, i. 352), and this will remind the 
reader that in the Arabian Sufism the Indian Vedanta 
philosophy reappears. 

Purther, an author Sadlrm^ is mentioned, 

unfortunately without an indication of the contents of 
his book. Alberuni (i. 157) mentions one Satya as the 
author of a jdtaka (cf. Weber, /. c.., p. 278), and this 
name is perhaps an abbreviation of that one here 
mentioned, i.e, Satyavarman. 

A work on astrology is attributed to one 
SNGHL (vide Fihrist, p. 271), likewise enumerated 
by Alberuni in a list of names (i. 158). The Indian 
equivalent of this name is not certain (cf. note to i. i $8). 

There is also mentioned a book on the signs of swords 
by one jas-b, probably identical with VydgTira, which 
occurs as a name of Indian authors (cf. Fihrist, p. 

315)- 

The famous Buddha legend in Christian garb, most 
commonly called Jocisaph and Barlaam, bears in Fihrist, 
p. 300, the title The former word is gene- 

rally explained as Bodhisattva, although there is no 
law in Indian phonetics which admits the change of 
sattva to saf. The second name is that of Buddha’s 
spiritual teacher and guide, in fact, his puroMta, and 
with this word I am inclined to identify the signs in 
question, i.e. 

What Ibn Wadih in his chronicle (ed. by Houtsma) 
relates of India, on pp. 92-106, is not of much value. 
His words on p. 105, “the king = Ghosha, who 

' Benfey in Kaldag und Damnag, Einleitung, p. xliii note 3 . The 
word has received currency in the form Bidjmi. 

“ Cf. Benfey, 2. c., EitUeitung, p. xl. 
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lived in the time of SindbM the sage, and this Ghosha 
composed the book on the cunning of the women,” are 
perhaps an indication of some fables of Buddhaghosha 
having been translated into Arabic. 

Besides books on astronomy, mathematics 
tsAieSl), astrology, chiefly jdtakas, on medicine and 
pharmacology, the Arabs translated Indian works on 
snakes (sarpavidyd), on poison {vishavidyd), on all 
kinds of auguring, on talismans, on the veterinary art, 
de arte amandi, numerous tales, a life of Buddha, books 
on logic and philosophy in general, on ethics, politics, 
and on the science of war. Many Arab authors took 
up the subjects communicated to them by the Hindus 
and worked them out in original compositions, commen- 
taries, and extracts. A favourite subject of theirs was 
Indian mathematics, the knowledge of which became 
far spread by the publications of Alkindi and many 
others. 

The smaller dynasties which in later times tore the 
sovereignty over certain eastern countries of the Khali- 
fate out of the hands of the successors of Manshr and 
Harun, did not continue their literary commerce with 
India, The Banu-Laith (a.d. 872-903), owning great 
part of Afghanistan together with Ghazna, were the 
neighbours of Hindus, but their name is in no way 
connected with the history of literature. For the 
Buyide princes who ruled over Western Persia and 
Babylonia between a.d. 932 and 1055, the fables of 
Kalila and Dimna were translated. Of all these princely 
houses, no doubt, the Samanides, who held almost the 
whole east of the Khalifate under their sway during' 
892-999, had most relations with the Hindus, those in 
Kabul, the Panjab, and Sindh j and. their minister, 
Aljaihani, probably had collected much information 
about India. Originally the slave of the Samanides, 
then their general and provincial governor, Alptagln 
made himself practically .independent in Ghazna a few 
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years before Alberani -was born, and his successor, 
Sabuktagia, Mahmud’s father, paved the road for the 
war with India (i. 22), and for the lasting establish- 
ment of Islam in India. 

Some of the books that had been translated under The author 
the first Abbaside Khalifs were extant in the library Sdia before 
of Alberuni when he wrote the ’Iv^ncd, the Brahma^ the piesent 
siddMnta or Sindhind, and the Khandakhddyaka or ’ 
Arkand in the editions of Alfazaii and of Yakub Ibn 
TSrik, the Camka in the edition of ‘Ali Ibn Zain, and 
the Pancatantra or Kalila and Dimna. He also used an 
Arabic translation of the Karanasdra by Vittesvara 
(ii. 5 5), but we do not learn from him whether this was 
an old translation or a modern one made in Alberuni’s 
time. These books offered to Alberuni — he complains 
of it repeatedly — the same difficulties as to us, viz., 
besides the faults of the translators, a considerable 
corruption of the text by the negligence of the copyists, 
more particularly as regards the proper names. 

When Alberuni entered India, he probably had a? 
good general knowledge of Indian mathematics, astro-f 
nomy, and chronology, acquired by the study of Brahma-i . 
gupta and his Arabian editors. What Hindu author 
was bis teacher and that of the Arabs in pure mathe- 
matics is not known. Besides Alfazari 

and Yakub Ibn Tarik, he learned from Alkhwarizmi, 
something from Abulhasan of Ahwaz, things of little 
value from Alkindi and Abh-Ma'shar of Balkh, and 
single details from the famous book of Aljaihani. Of 
other sources which he has used in the 'IvSind, he 
quotes: (i.) A Muhammadan canon called AlAarkaw, i.e. 
ahargana. I cannot trace the history of the book, but 
suppose that it was a practical handbook of chronology 
for the purpose of converting Arabian and Persian dates 
into Indian ones and mce versd, which had perhaps been 
necessitated by the wants of the administration under 
Sabuktagin and Mahmud. The name of the author is 
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not mentioned. (2.) Abii Ahmad Ihn Catlaghtagln, 
quoted i. 317 as having computed the latitudes of Karli 
and Taneshar. 

Two other authorities on astronomical subjects are 
quoted, but not in relation to Indian astronomy, 
Muhammad Ibn Ishak, from Sarakhs, ii. 15, and a book 
called Ghiirrat-aMjdt, perhaps derived from an Indian 
source, as the name is identical with Karanatilaka. 
The author is perhaps Abu-Muhammad Alnaib from 
Amul (c/. note to ii. 90.) 

In India Alberuni recommenced his study of Indian 
astronomy, this time not from translations, but from 
Sanskrit originals, and we here meet with the remark- 
able fact that the works which about a.d. 770 had been 
the standard in India still held the same high position 
A.D. 1020, viz., the works of Brahmagupta. Assisted 
by learned pandits, he tried to translate them, as also 
the Pulisasiddhdnta (vide preface to the edition of the 
text, § 5), and when he composed the ’IvScko, he had 
already come forward with several books devoted 
to special points of Indian astronomy. As such he 
quotes : — 

(i.) A treatise on the determination of the lunar 
stations or nakshatras, ii. 83. 

(2.) The KiLaydl-alkusHfaini, which contained, pro- 
bably beside other things, a description of the Yoga 
theory, ii. 208. 

(3.) A book called The Ai'ahic Khandakhddgaka, on 
the same subject as the preceding one, ii. 208. 

(4.) A book containing a description of the Karams, 
the title of which is not mentioned, ii 194. 

(5.) A treatise on the various systems of numeration, 
as used by dijfferent nations, i 174, which probably 
described also the related Indian subjects. 

(6.) A book called “ Key of Astronomy,” on the ques- 
tion whether the sun rotates round the earth or the 
earth round the sun, i 277. We may suppose that in 
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this book he had also made use of the notions of Indian 
astronomers. 

(7.) Lastly, several publications on the different 
methods for the computation of geographical longitude, 
i. 315. He does not mention their titles, nor whether 
they had any relation to Hindu methods of calculation. 

Perfectly at home in all departments of Indian astro- 1 
nomy and chronology, he began to write the ’IpBiku. 
In the chapters on these subjects he continues a literary 
movement which at his time had already gone on for 
centuries ; but he surpassed his predecessors by going 
back upon the original Sanskrit sources, trying to check 
his pandits by whatever Sanskrit he had contrived to 
learn, by making new and more accurate translations, 
and bv his conscientious method of testing the data of 
the Indian astronomers by calculation. His work repre- 1 
sents a scientific renaissance in comparison with the 
aspirations of the scholars working in Bagdad under the 
first Abbaside Khalifs. 

Alberuni seems to think that Indian astrology had' 
not been transferred into the more ancient Arabic 
literature, as we may conclude from his introduction to 
Chapter Ixxx. : " Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) 
countries are not acquainted with the Hindu methods 
of astrology, and have never had an opportunity of 
studying an Indian book on the subject,” ii. 2ir. We 
cannot prove that the works of Varahamihira, e.g. his 
Brihatsamhitd and Laghujdtakam, which Alberuni was 
translating, had already been accessible to the Arabs at 
the time of Mansffr, but we are inclined to think that 
Alberuni’s judgment on this head is too sweeping, for 
books on astrology, and particularly on jdtaka, had 
already been translated in the early days of the Abba- 
side rule. Cf. Fihrist, pp. 270, 271. 

As regards Indian medicine, we can only say that i 
Alberuni does not seem to have made a special study • 
of it, for he simply uses the then current translation of • 
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Caraha, although complaining of its incorrectness, i. 
159, 162, 382. He has translated a Sanskrit treatise 
on loathsome diseases into Arabic (cf. preface to the 
edition of the original, p. xxi. Ho. 18), but we do not 
know whether before the 'IvSiicd or after it. 

What first induced Alberuni to write the ’IvSiko, was 
not the wish to enlighten his countrymen on Indian 
astronomy in particular, but to present them with an 
impartial description of the Indian theological and 
philosophical doctrines on a broad basis, with every 
detail pertaining to them. So he himself says both at 
the beginning and end of the book. Perhaps on this 
subject he could give his readers more perfectly new 
information than on any other, for, according to his 
own statement, he had in this only one predecessor, 
Aleranshahrl. Hot knowing him or that authority 
' which he follows, i.e. ZurMn, we cannot form an 
estimate as to how far Alberuni’s strictures on them 
(i. 7) are founded. Though there can hardly be any 
doubt that Indian philosophy in one or other of its 
principal forms had been communicated to the Arabs 
already in the first period, it seems to have been some- 
thing entirely new when Alberuni produced before his 
compatriots or fellow-believers the Sdmkhya by Kapila, 
and the Book of Fatanjali in good Arabic translations. 
It was this particular work which admirably qualified 
him to write the corresponding chapters of the ’IpSiko,. 
The philosophy of India seems to have fascinated his 
mind, and the noble ideas of the Bhagavadgitd pro- 
bably came near to the standard of his own persua- 
sions. Perhaps it was he who first introduced this 
gem of Sanskrit literature into the world of Muslim 
readers. 

I As regards the Purfinas, Alberuni was perhaps the 
' first Muslim who took up the study of them. At all 
events, we cannot trace any acquaintance with them on 
the part of the Arabs before his time. Of the litera- 
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ture of fables, he knew the Pancatcmtm in the Arabic 
edition of Ibn Almukaffa. 

Judging Alberuni in relation to his predecessors, we 
come to the conclusion that his work formed a most 
marked progress. His description of Hindu philosophy 
was probably unparalleled. His system of chronology 
and astronomy was more complete and accurate than 
had ever before been given. His communications from 
the Puranas were probably entirely new to his readers, 
as also the important chapters on literature, manners, 
festivals, actual geography, and the much-quoted chap- 
ter on historic chronology. He once quotes Eazi, with 
whose works he was intimately acquainted, and some 
Sufi philosophers, but from neither of them could he 
learn much about India, 

In the following pages we give a list of the Sanskrit im Sanskrit 
books quoted in the 'IvSiko : — 

Sources of the chapters on theology and philosophy : 
ScimMya, by Kapila ; Bookof Patahjali; GUd, i.e. some 
edition of the Bliagavadgitd. 

He seems to have used more sources of a similar 
nature, but he does not quote from them. 

Sources of a Pauranic kind: Vishnu- l)harnia,Vislinu~ 
Puram,,Matsya-Purdna, Vdyu-Purdna,Aditi/a-Pur&m. 

Sources of the chapters on astronomy, chronology, 
geography, and astrology: Pulisasiddhdnta ; Brahma- 
siddhdnta, Khandakhddyaka, U ttarakhandakhddyaka, 
by Brahmagupta ; Commentary of the Khandakhddijaka, 
by Balabhadra, perhaps also some other work of his ; 
Brihatsavihitd, Pahcasiddlidntikd, Brihat - Jdtakani, 
Lagliu-jdtakam, by Varahamihira ; Commentary of the 
Brihatsamhitd, a book called Srudhava (perhaps (Srrra- 
dhara), by Utpala, from Kashmir; a book by Aryabhata, 
junior; Kamnasdra, by Vittesvara; Kamnatilaka, by 
Vijayanandin; Sripdla; Book of the Itishi (sic) Bhuvana- 
Tcosa; Book of the Brdhman Bhattila ; Book of Burlahha, 
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from Multan; Book of Jitaiarman; Book of Samaya; 
Book of Auliatta (?), the son of Sahawi (?) ; The Minor 
Mdnaso., by Puncala ; Snidhava (Sarvadhara ?), by 
Mahadeva Candrabija; Calendar from Kashmir. 

As regards some of these authors, Sripala, Jivalar- 
/ man, Samaya (?), and Auliatta {?), the nature of the 
/ quotations leaves it uncertain whether Alberuni quoted 
' from books of theirs or from oral communications which 
he had received from them. 

Source on medicine : Caraka, in the Arabic edition of 
. 'Ali Ibn Zain, from Tabaristan. 

In the chapter on metrics, a lexicographic work by 
one Haribhata (?), and regarding elephants a “Book 
on the Medicine of Elephants,” are quoted. 

His communications from the Mahdbhdrata and 
Bdmdyana, and the way in which he speaks of them, 
do not give us the impression that he had these books 
before him. He had some information of Jaina origin, 
but does not mention his source (Aryabhata, jun. 1 ) 
Once he quotes Manu’s Bharmaddsira, but in a manner 
which makes me doubt whether he took the words 
directly from the book itself.^ 

The quotations which he Ijas made from these sources 
are, some of them, very extensive, e.y. those from the 
BharjavadgUd. In the chapter on literature he men- 
tions many more books than those here enumerated, 
but does not tell us whether he made use of them for 
the TvhiKa,. Sometimes he mentions Hindu individuals 
as his informants, eg. those from Somanath, i. i6i, 165, 
and from Kanoj, i 165 ; ii. 129. 

In Chapter i. the author speaks at large of the radical 
difference between Muslims and Hindus in everything, 
and tries to account for it both by the history of India 
and by the peculiarities of the national character of its 
inhabitants (i. 17 sry.). jhs eiy^ung m India, is just 

* The places where mention of these books occnrs are given in 
Index I. Cf. also the annotations on single cases. 
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the reverse of what it is in Islam, “ and if ever a custom 
of theirs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning ” (i. 179). Much more certainly than 
to Alberuni, India would seem a land of wonders and 
monstrosities to most of his readers. Therefore, in 
order to show that there were other nations who held 
and hold similar notions, he compares Greek philosophy, 
chiefly that of Plato, and tries to illustrate Hindu 
notions by those of the Greeks, and thereby to bring 
them nearer to the understanding of his readers. 

The rble which Greek literature plays in Alberuni’s 
work in the distant country of the Paktyes and Gandhari 
is a singular fact in the history of civilisation. Plato 
before the doors of India, perhaps in India itself ! A 
considerable portion of the then extant Greek literature 
had found its way into the library of Alberuni, who 
uses it in the most conscientious and appreciative way, 
and takes from it choice passages to confront Greek 
thought with Indian. And more than this : on the 
part of his readers he seems to presuppose not only that 
tliey were acquainted with them, but also gave them 
the credit of first-rate authorities. Not knowing Greek 
or Syriac, he read them in Arabic translations, some of 
which reflect much credit upon their authors. The 
books be quotes are these : — 

Plato, PhtEdo. 

Timaus, an edition with a commentary. 

Leges. In the copy of it there was an appendix relating 
to the pedigree of Hippokratcs. 

Proclus, Commentary on Timwus (different from the extant 
one). 

Aristotle, only short references to his Physica and MIetaghysica. 
Letter to Alexander. 

Johannes Grammaticns, Contra Proelum. 

Alexander of AphroUisias, Commentary on Aristotle’s ipwriKi; 

&KplKL<nS. 

Apollonius of Tyana. 

Porphyry, Liber historiarum philosophontm (?). 

Ammonias. 


Greek and 
other paral- 
lels. 
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Aratns, Phcenomenn, with a commentary. 

Galenns, Protrepticus. 

irepl (fiapfiaKt^ tStv Karb. rSwovt. 

Trepl avv^£{T€U^ tpappAKtiiy Kara yepr]. 

Commentary on the Apophthegms of Hippokrates. 

De indole animce. 

Book of the Proof. 

Ptolemy, Almagest. 

Geography. 

Kituh-almansTiur&t. 

Psendo-Kallistliene.s, Ale.xander romance. 

Scholia to the Ars grammatica of Dionysius Thrax. 

A synchronistic history, resembling in part that of Johannes 
Malalas, in part the Chronieon of Eusebius. Cf. notes to i. 
1 12, 105. 

! Tiie other analogies which he draws, not taken from 
i Greek, but from Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Mani- 
I chaean, and Shfi sources, are not very numerous. He 
refers only rarely to Eranian traditions ; cf. Index II. 
(Persian traditions and Zoroastrian). Most of the 
notes on Christian, Jewish, and Manichman subjects 
may have been taken from the book of Erlnshahri (cf. 
his own words, i. 6, 7), although he knew Christianity 
from personal experience, and probably also from the 
communications of his learned friends Abulkhair Al- 
khammar and Abu-Sahl Almasihi, both Christians from 
the farther west (cf. Chronologic Orientalischer Volher, 
Einleitung, p. xxxii.). The interest he has in Mani’s 
doctrines and books seems rather strange. We are not 
acquainted with the history of the remnants of Mani- 
chffiism in those days and countries, but cannot help 
thinking that the quotations from Mani’s “Book of 
Mysteries ” and Thesaurus Vivificationis do not justify 
Alberuni’s judgment in this direction. He seems to 
have seen in them venerable documents of a high 
antiquity, instead of the syncretistic ravings of a would- 
be prophet. 

That he was perfectly right in comparing the Sflf! 
philosophy — he derives the word from a-o^ia, i 33 — 
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■with certain doctrines of the Hindus is apparent to 
any one who is aware of the essential identity of the 
systems of the Greek Neo-Pythagoreans, the ' Hindu 
Vedanta philosophers, and the Sufis of the Muslim 
world. The authors whom he quotes, Abu Yazid 
Albistami and Abu Bakr Alshibli, are well-known 
representatives of Sufism. Cf. note to i. 87, 88. 

As far as the present state of research allows one to 
judge, the work of Alberuni has not been continued. 

In astronomy he seems by his Canon Masudicus to 
represent the height, and at the same time the end, of \ 
the independent development of this science among the 
Arabs. But numerous scholars toiled on in his wake, 
whilst in the study of India, and for the translation of 
the standard works of Sanskrit literature, he never had 
a successor before the days of the Emperor Akbar. 

There followed some authors who copied from his 
'IpSiKa, but there was none who could carry on the 
work in his spirit and method after he had died, 
eighteen years after the composition of the ’IpBixa. 

We must here mention two authors who lived not long 
after him, under the same dynasty, and probably in the 
same place, Ghazna, viz., Garddzi (cf. note to ii. 6), who 
wrote between a.d. 1049 and 1052, and Muhammad 
Ibn 'Ukail, who wrote between a.d. 1089 and 1099 
(cf. note to i. 5). Of the later authors who studied 
Alberuni’s ’IpSiko and copied from it, the most notorious 
is Eashid-aldln, who transferred, e.ff. the whole geogra- 
phical Chapter xviii. into his huge chronicle. 

' When Alberuni entered India, times were hot favour- India at the 
able for opening friendly relations with native scholars, time. 
India recoiled from the touch of the impure barbarians. ‘ 

The Pala dynasty, once ruling over Kabulistan and the 
Panjab, had disappeared from the theatre of history, and 
their former dominions were in the firm grasp of King 
Mahmfid and under the administration of his slaves, 
of Turkish descent. The princes of North-Western 
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India had been too narrow-minded, too blind in their 
self-conceit, duly to appreciate the danger threatening 
from Ghazna, and too little politic in due time to unite 
for a common defence and repulse of the enemy. 
Single-handed Anandapala had had to fight it out, and 
, had succumbed ; but the others were to follow, each one 
in his turn. All those who would not bear the yoke 
of the mlecclias fled and took up their abode in the 
neighbouring Hindu empires. 

Kashmir was still independent, and was hermetically 
sealed to all strangers (i. 206). Anandapala had fled 
there. Mahmud had tried the conquest of the coun- 
try, but faded. About the time when Alberuni wrote, 
the rule passed from the hands of Sangramadeva, 
A.D. 1007-1030, into those of Anantadeva, a.d. 1030- 
1082. 

Central and Lower Sindh were rarely meddled with 
by Mahmud. The country seems to have been split 
into minor principalities, ruled by petty Muslim 
dynasties, like the Karmatian dynasty of Multan, de- 
posed by Mahmiid. 

In the conditions of the Gurjara empire, the capital of 
which was Anhilvfira or Pattan, the famous expedition 
of Mahmud to Somanath, A.D. 1025, in some ways re- 
sembling that of Kapoleon to Moscow, does not seem 
to have produced any lasting changes. The country 
was under the sway of the Solanki dynasty, who in 
A.D. 980 had taken the place of the Calukyas. Kin g 
Camunda fled before Mahmud, wlio raised another 
prince of the same house, Deva^arman, to the throne ; 
but soon after we find a son of Camunda, Durlabha, as 
king of Gurjara till a.d. 1037. 

Malava was ruled by the Pramara dynasty, who, 
like the kings of Kashmir, had afforded a refuge to a 
fugitive prince of the Pala dynasty of Kabulistan. 
Bhojadeva of Malava, ruling between A.D. 997 and 
1053, is mentioned by Alberuni, His court at Dhar, 
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■where he had gone from XJjjain, -was a rendezvous of 
the scholars of the time. 

Kanoj formed at that time part of the realm of the 
Pala princes of Gaiida or Bengal, ■who resided in 
Mongir. During the reign of Eajyapala, Kanoj had 
been plundered and destroyed by Mahmhd, A.i). 1017, 
in consequence of ■which a new city farther away from 
the mlecchas, Bari, had been founded, but does not 
seem to have grown to any importance. Eesiding in 
this place, the King Mahipala tried about a.d. 1026 to 
consolidate and to extend his empire. Both these rulers 
are said to have been Buddhists. Cf. Kern, Geschichte 
des Biiddhismus in hidien, ii. 544- 

The centres of Indian learning were Benares and 
Kashmir, both inaccessible to a barbarian like Alberuni 
(i. 22), but in the parts of India under Muslim admini- 
stration he seems to have found the pandits he ■nmnteJ, 
perhaps also at Ghazna among the prisoners of war. 

India, as far as known to Alberuni, was Brahmanic, Tho ant 
not Buddhistic. In the first half of the eleventh cen- diiism. 
tury all traces of Buddhism in Central Asia, Khurasfin, 
Afghanistan, and North-Western India seem to have 
disappeared ; and it is a remarkable fact that a man of 
the inquisitive mind of Alberuni knew scarcely any- 
thing at all about Buddhism, nor had any means for 
procuriJig information on the subject. His notes on 
Buddhism are very scanty, all derived from the boob 
of Eranshahri, who, in his turn, had copied the book of 
one Zurk^n, and this book he seems to indicate to have 
been a bad one. Cf. i. 7, 249, 326. 

Buddha is said to be the author of a book called 
C 4 ddmani (not Gdbdhdmana, as I have written, i. 158), 
i.e. Jewel, on the knowledge of the supranaturalistic 
world. / 

The Buddhists or Shamanians, i.e. sm7.ti_:^^are caJ^' 
Muhammirar, which I translate the red-rol>e''*.^ers, 
taking it for identical ■with raMapata. Cf. note to i. 21. 
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Mentioning the trinity of the Buddhistic system, 
htdclha, dharma, saiigha, he calls Buddha Buddhodana, 
■which is a mistake for something like the son of Suddho- 
dcma. Of. note to i 40 and i. 380, ■which latter passage 
is probably derived from the Vishnu- Bharma (on which 
/vide note to i. 54). 

Of Buddhistic authors there are mentioned Candra, 
the grammarian, i. 135 {cf. Kern, Geschichte des Bud- 
/ dhismus in Indien, ii. 520), Sugriva, the author of an 
astronomical work, and a pupil of his, i. 156. 

Of the manners and customs of the Buddhists, only 
their practice of disposing of their dead by throwing 
them into flowing water is mentioned, ii. 169. 

' Alberuni speaks (ii 1 1) of a building erected by King 
Kanishka in Peshavar, and called Kanishkaeaitya, as 
existing in his time, most likely identical with that 
stiXpa which he is reported to have built in consequence 
of a prophecy of no less a person than Buddha himself. 
Cf. Kern, 1 . e., ii. 187. The word bihdr, i.e. vihdra, which 
Alberuni sometimes uses in the meaning of temple and 
the like, is of Buddhistic origin. Cf. Kern, 1 . c., ii. 57. 

Among the various kinds of writing used in India, he 
enumerates as the last one the “Bhaikshukt, used in 
Udiinp 4 r in Purvadesa. This last is the writing of 
Buddha,” i. 173. Was this Udunpur (we may also read 
Udannapdr) the Buddhistic monastery in Magadha, 
Udandapuri, that was destroyed by the Muslims, A.D. 
1200 ? Cf. Kern, 1 . c., ii. 545. 

The kosmographic views of the Buddhists, as given 
by Alberuni, i. 249, 326, ought to be examined as to 
their origin. Perhaps it will be possible to point out 
the particular Buddhistic book whence they were taken. 

He speaks t'wiee of an antagonism between Buddha 
and Zoroaster. 

H Alberu’^' .lad had the same opportunity for "travel- 
ling in rndia as Hiouen-Tsang had, he would easily 
have collected plenty of information on Buddhism. 
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Considering the meagreness of his notes on this subject, 
we readily believe that he never found a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist “ from whom I might 
have learned their theories,” i. 249. His Brahman pan- 
dits probably knew enough of Buddhism, but did not 
choose to tell him. 

Lastly, India, as known to Alberuni, was in matters 
of religion Vishnuitic (vaisJmava), not Sivaitic (saiva). 
Vishnu, or Harayana, is the first god in the pantheon of 
his Hindu informants and literary authorities, whilst 
Siva is only incidentally mentioned, and that not always 
in a favourable manner. This indicates a remarkable 
change in the religious history of those countries. For 
the predecessors of Mahmud in the rule over Kabulistan 
and the Panjab, the Pala dynasty, were worshippers of 
Siva {cf. Lassen, Indische AUerthitmshinde, 3, 895), as 
we may judge from their coins, adorned with the image 
of Handa, the ox of Siva, and from tlie etymology of 
their names. Cf. note to ii. 13, and Lassen, l.c., 3, 915. 
The image of Handa reappears a second time on the 
coins of the last of the descendants of King Mahmud on 
the throne of Ghazna. 


Conclusion. 

It was in the summer of 1883 that I began to work at 
the edition and translation of the ’IpBixa, after having 
fulfilled the literary duties resulting from my journey 
in Syria and Mesopotamia in 1879 and 1880. A copy 
of the Arabic manuscript had been prepared in 1S72, 
and collated in Stambul in the hot summer months of 
1873 - 

In order to test my comprehension of the book, I 
translated it into German from beginning to end between 
February 1883 and February 1884. In the summer of 
the latter year the last hand was laid to the constitu- 
tion of the Arabic text as it was to be printed. 
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In 1885-86 the edition of the Arabic original was 
printed. At the same time I translated the whole book 
a second time, into English, finishing the translation of 
every single sheet as the original was carried through 
the press. 

In 1887 and the first half of 1888 the English trans- 
lation, with annotations and indices, was printed. 

My work during all these years was not uninter- 
rupted. 

Translating an Arabic book, written in the style of 
Alberuni, into English, is, for a person to whom English 
is not his mother-tongue, an act of temerity, which, 
when I was called upon to commit it, gravely affected 
my conscience to such a degree that I began to falter, 
and seriously thought of giving up the whole thing alto- 
gether, But then there rose up before “ my mind’s 
eye ” the venerable figure of old MacGuckin de Slane, 
and as he had been gathered to his fathers, I could not 
get back the word I had given him. Cf. preface to the 
edition of the Arabic text, p. viii. Assuredly, to do 
justice to the words of Alberuni would require a com- 
mand over English like that of Sir Theodore Martin, 
the translator of “Faust,” or Chenery, the translator of 
Hariri. 

As regards my own translation, I can only say I have 
tried to find common sense in the author’s language, 
and to render it as clearly as I could. In this I was 
greatly assisted by my friend the Eev. Robert Gwynne, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Soho, Loudon, whose training in 
Eastern languages and literature qualified him to co- 
operate in revising the entire manuscript and correcting 
the proof sheets. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous to point out to the 
reader who does not know Arabic that this language 
sometimes exhibits sentences perfectly clear as to the 
meaning of every single word and the syntactic construc- 
"^n, and nevertheless admitting of entirely different 
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interpretations. Besides, a first translator who steers 
out on such a sea, like him who first tries to explain a 
difficult, hardly legible inscription, exposes himself to 
many dangers which he would easily have avoided had 
kind fortune permitted him to follow in the wake of 
other explorers. Under these circumstances, I do not 
flatter m3'self that I have caught the sense of the author 
everywhere, and I warn the reader not to take a trans- 
lation, in particular a first translation, from Arabic 
for more than it is. It is nothing absolute, but only 
relative in many respects ; and if an Indianist does not 
find good Indian thought in my translation, I would 
advise him to consult the next Arabic philologist he 
meets. If the two can obtain a better insight into the 
subject-matter, they are very likeh" to produce a better 
rendering of the words. 

My annotations do not pretend to be a running com- 
mentary on the book, for that cannot be written except 
by a professed Indianist. They contain some informa- 
tion as to the sources used by Alberuni, and as to those 
materials which guided me in translating. On the 
phonetic peculiarities of the Indian words as transcribed 
by Alberuni, the reader may compare a treatise of mine 
called Indo-Ardbische Studien., and presented to the 
Eoval Academy of Berlin on 2ist June of this year. 

My friend Dr. Eobert Schram, of the University of 
Vienna, has examined all the mathematical details of 
chronology and astronomy. The results of his studies 
are presented to the reader in the annotations signed 
with his name. All this is Dr. Schram’s special domain, 
in which he has no equal. My thanks are due to him 


for lending me his help in parts of the work where my 
own attempts at verification, after prolonged exertions 


in the same direction, proved to be insufficient. 

Of the two indices, the former contains all words of 
Indian origin occurring in the book, some pure Sanskrit, 
some vernacular, others in the form exhibited by th| 
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In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the p.>ee=. 

Mekcifhl. 

No one will deny that in questions of historic authen- i. on tm- 
ticity hearsay does not equal eye-witness ; for in the latter say and eye- 
the eye of the observer apprehends the substance of tliat '^j.'^ThedSf- ■ 
which is observed, both in the time when and in the of rei>orter«. ' 
place where it exists, whilst hearsay has its peculiar of^'iruuif^- \ 
drawbacks. But for these, it would even be preferable 
to eye-witness ; for the object of eye-witness can only be 
actual momentary existence, whilst hearsay comprehends 
alike the present, the past, and the future, so as to apply 
in a certain sense both to that which is and to that 
which is not (i.e. which either has ceased to exist or 
has not yet come into existence). Written tradition I 
is one of the species of hearsay — we might almost say, 
the most preferable. How could we know the history 
of nations but for the everlasting monuments of the 
pen ? 

The tradition regarding an event which in itself does 
not contradict either logical or physical laws will invari- 
ably depend for its character as true or false upon the 
character of the reporters, who are influenced by the 
divergency of interests and all kinds o; animosities 
and antipathies between the various nations. We must 
distinguish difl'erent classes of reporters. 

One of them tells a lie, as intending to further an 
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Arabic manuscript, howsoever faulty it may be. The 
reader will perhaps here and there derive some advan- 
tage from comparing the index of the edition of the 
Arabic original. The second index contains names of 
persons and places, &c., mostly of non-Indian origin. 

It was the Committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, consisting at the time of Osmond de Beauvoir 
Briaulx, Edward Thomas, James Fergusson, Eeinhold 
Host, and Theodore Cloldstiicker, who first proposed to 
me to translate the 'Iv^lku. Thomas, Goldstiicker, and 
Fergusson are beyond the reach of human words, but 
to O. de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., and to Dr. Host, I desire 
to express my sincerest gratitude for the generous help 
and the untiring interest which they have always ac- 
corded to me, though so many years have rolled on since 
I first pledged to them my word. Lastly, Her Majesty’s 
India Office has extended its patronage from the edition 
of the Arabic original also to this edition of the work in 
an English garb. 

Of the works of my predecessors, the famous publica- 
tion of Eeinaud, the MSmoire (jtoijra'phiqiie, hisiorigiie et 
scientijique sur V hide, Paris, 1849, has been most useful 
to me. Cf. on this and the labours of my other pre- 
decessors § 2 of the preface to the edition of the Arabic 
original. 

The Sanskrit alphabet has been transliterated in the 
following way ; — a, d, i, i, u, u — ri, m, au — h, JJi, g, gh, 
n — c, ch, j, jh, n — t, th, d, dh, n — t, th, d, dh, n — p, ph, 
■ b, hh, m — ij, r, I, v — s, sh, s, h. 

EDW. 4 .RD SACHAU. 


Berlin, Avgust 4, 1888. 
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In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. 

Ho one will deny that in questions of historic authen- i. On tra- 
ticity hearsay does not equal eye-witness ; for in the latter ray aa’i eye. 
the eye of the observer apprehends the substance of that 2. Thedit- 
which is observed, both in the time when and in the of reiiorterH. 
place where it exists, whilst hearsay has its peculiar of^iruUifui- 
drawbacks. But for these, it would even be preferable 
to eye-witness ; for the object of eye-witness can only be 
actual momentary existence, whilst hearsay comprehends 
alike the present, the past, and the future, so as to apply 
in a certain sense both to that which is and to that 
which is Twt (i.e. which either has ceased to exist or 
has not yet come into existence). Written tradition [ 
is one of the species of hearsay — we might almost say, 
the most preferable. How could we know the history ; 
of nations but for the everlasting monuments of the 
pen? 

The tradition regarding an event which in itself does 
not contradict either logical or physical laws will invari- 
ably depend for its character as true or false upon the 
character of the reporters, who are influenced by the 
divergency of interests and all kinds of animosities 
and antipathies between the various nations. We must 
distinguish different classes of reporters. . 

One of them tells a lie, as intending' to further an 
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interest of his own, either iy lauding his family or 
nation, because he is one of them, or hy attacJdiig 
the family or nation on the opposite side, thinking that 
thereby he can gain his ends. In both cases he acts 
from motives of objectionable cupidity and animosity. 

Another one tells a lie regarding a class of people 
whom he likes, as being under obligations to*them, or 
whom he hates because something disagreeable has 
happened between them. Such a reporter is near akin 
to the first-mentioned one, as he too acts from motives 
of personal predilection and enmity. 

Another tells a lie because he is of such a base 
nature as to aim thereby at some profit, or because he 
is such a coward as to be afraid of telling the truth. 

Another tells a lie because it is his nature to lie, and 
he cannot do otherwise, which proceeds from the essen- 
tial meanness of his character and the depravity of his 
innermost being. 

Lastly, a man may tell a lie from ignorance, blindly 
following others who told him. 

If, now, reporters of this kind become so numerous 
as to represent a certain body of tradition, or if in the 
course of time they even come to form a consecutive 
series of communities or nations, both the first reporter 
and his followers form the connecting links between 
the hearer and the inventor of the lie; and if the 
connecting links are eliminated, there remains the 
originator of the story, one of the various kinds of liars 
we have enumerated, as the only person with whom we 
have to deal. 

1 That man only is praiseworthy who shrinks from a 
lie and always adheres to the truth, enjoying credit 
■ even among liars, not to mention others. 

It has beet said in the Koran, “Speak the truth, even if 
it were against yourselves” (Sura, 4, 134); and the Messiah 
3- expresses himself in the Gospel to this effect : “ Do not 
mind the Jury of kings in speaking the truth before them. 
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They only posaess your hotly, hut they have no power over 
your sold” (i/. St. Matt. x. i8, 19, 28 ; St. Luke xii. 4). 

In these words the Messiah orders us to exercise inond 
cotirayc. Fur what the crowd calls courage — bravely 
dashing into the fight or plunging into an abyss of de- 
struction — is only a species of-couraee, whilst the genus, 
far above all species, is to scorn death, whether b}^ word 
or deed. 

ISTow as justice {Le. being just) is a quality liked and 
coveted for its own self, for its intrinsic beauty, the 
same applies to truthfidncss, except perhaps in the case 
of such people as never tasted how sweet it is, or know 
the truth, but deliberately shun it, like a notorious liar 
who once was asked if he had ever spoken the truth, 
and gave the answer, “ If I were not afraid to speak 
the truth, I should say, no." A liar will avoid the path 
of justice; he will, as matter of preference, side with 
oppression and false witness, breach of confidence, fraudu- 
lent appropriation of the wealth of otiiers, theft, and all 
the vices which serve to ruin the world and mankind. 

When I once called upon the master ’Abu-Sahl t. ou tho 
'Abd-Almun'im Ibn 'Alt Ibn Kuh At-tiflisi, may God Mu.uim”' 
strengthen him ! I found that he blamed the tendency of 
the author of a book ou the Mu'tazila sect to misrepresent philidjr-'’ 
their theory. For, according to them, God is omniscient '"'[“Exem- 
of himself, and this dogma that author had expressed in I to thti 

such a wav as to saj that God has no knoivlcdge^ (like Criticism of 
the knowledge of man), thereby misleading uneducated E'lAiwtahn. 
people to imagine that, according to the Mu'tazilites, 

God is ignorant. Praise be to God, who is far above ail "[*010 
such and similar unworthy descriptions ! Thereupon I no 
pointed out to the master that precisely the same method ' 

is much in fashion among those who undertake the task 
of giving an account of religious and philosophical 
systems from which they slightly differ or to which they 
are entirely opposed. Such misrepresentation is easily ' 
detected in a report about dogmas comprehended within 
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the frame of one single religion, because they are closely 
' related and blended with each other. On the other hand, 
you would have great difficulty in detecting it in a 
report about entirely foreign systems of thought totally 
differing both in principle and details, for such a research 
' is rather an out-of-the-way one, and there are few means 
of arriving at a thorough comprehension of it. The 
same tendency prevails throughout our whole literature 
on philosophical and religious sects. If such an author 
is not alive to the requirements of a strictly scientific 
method, he will procure some superficial information 
which will satisfy neither the adherents of the doctrine 
in question nor those who reaUy know it. In such a 
case, if he be an honest character, he will simply 
retract and feel ashamed ; but if he be so base as not to 
give due honour to truth, he will persist in litigious 
Muangling for his own original standing-point. If, on 
the contrary, an author has the right method, he will do 
his utmost to deduce the tenets of a sect from their 
legendary lore, tilings which people tell him, pleasant 
enough to listen to, but which he would never dream of 
taking for true or believing. 

In order to illustrate the point of our conversation. 
Pass 4- one of those present referred to the religions and doc- 
trines of the Hindus by way of an example. There- 
upon I drew their attention to the fact that everything 
which exists on this subject in our literature is second- 
hand information which one has copied from the other, 
a farrago of materials never sifted by the sieve of 
critical examination. Of aU authors of this class, I know 
only one who had proposed to himself to give a simple 
and exact report of the subject sine ird ac studio, viz. 
Abu-al abbas Alerfinshahri. He himself did not believe 
in any of the then existing religions, but was the sole 
believer in a religion invented by himself, which he 
tried to propagate. He has given a very good account 
of the doctrines of the Jews and Christians as well as 
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of the contents of both the Thora and the Gospel. 
Besides, he furnishes us with a most excellent account 
of the Manichteans, and of obsolete religions of bygone 
times which are mentioned in their books. But when 
he came in his book to speak of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists, his arrow missed the mark, and in the latter 
part he went astray through hitting upon the book of 
ZarJcdn, the contents of which he incorporated in his 
own work. That, however, which he has not taken 
from Zarkdn, he himself has heard from common people 
among Hindus and Buddhists. 

At a subsequent period the master ’Abu-Sahl studied ' 
the books in question a second time, and when he found 
the matter exactly as I have here described it, he incited 
me to write down what I know about the Hindus as a 
help to those who want to discuss religious questions 
with them, and as a repertory of iiuonaatioii to those 
who want to associate with them. In order to please 
him I have done so, and written this book on the 
doctrines of the Hindus, never making any uni'ounded 
imputations against those, our religious antagonists, and 
at the same time not considering it inconsistent with 
my duties as a Huslim to quote their own words at full 
length when I thought they would contribute to eluci- 
date a subject. If the contents of these quotations 
happen to be utterly heathenish, and the followers of the. 
truth, i.e. the Muslims, find them objectionable, we can 
only say that such is the belief of the Hindus, and that 
they themselves are best qualified to defend it. 

This book is not a polevikal one. I shall not produce 
the arguments of our antagonists in order to refute such 
of them as I believe to be in the wrong. lUy book is \ 
nothing but a sirapU historic record of fadi. I shall | 
place before the reader the theories of the Hindus j 
exactly as they are, and I shall mention in connection I 
with them similar theories of the Greeks in order to | 
show the relationship existing between them. For the! 
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Greek philosophers, although aiming at truth in the 
abstract, never in all questions of popular bearing rise 
much above the customary exoteric expressions and 
tenets both of their religion and law. Besides Greek 
ideas we shall only now and then mention those of the 
Sufis or of some one or other Christian sect, because in 
their notions regarding the transmigration of souls and 
the pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God with crea- 
tion there is much in common between these systems. 

I have already translated two books into Arabic, one 
about the origincs and a description of all created 
beings, called Sdrhlcliya, and another about the emanci- 
pation of the soul from the fetters of the body, called 
Patanjali {Pdtcmjala ?). These two books contain most 
of the elements of the belief of the Hindus, but not 
all the single rules derived therefrom. I hope that the 
present book will enable the reader to dispense with 
these two earlier ones, and with other books of the same 
kind; that it will give a sufficient representation of the 
subject, and will enable him to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with it — God willing ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

0\ THE HINDUS IN GENERAL, AS AN INTRODUCTION Page , 

TO OUR ACCOUNT OF THEM. 

Before entering on our exposition, we must form an Descrip- 
adequate idea of that which renders it so particularly dif- b Liners 
ficult to penetrate to the essential nature of any Indian pirate tL 
subject. The knowledge of these difficulties will either fiom tilt* 
facilitate the progress of our work, or serve as an apology hid mjiie 
for any shortcomings of ours. For the reader must Lui-iny d I- 
always bear in mind that the Hindus entirely differ Mu 5 hm''til 
from US in every respect, many a subject appearing induii'"^' 
intricate and obscure which would be perfectly clear 
if there were more connection between us. The barriers 
which separate Muslims and Hindus rest on different 
causes. 

First, they differ from us in everything which other rii-’t iv.i- 

, . .11 n . son ; Dit- 

nations have in common. And here we farst mention lereucy "i 
the laiiguajre, although the difference of language also irui*!- .m i 
exists between other nations. If you want to conquer ca'" 
this difficulty {ie. to learn Sanskrit), you will not ffnd 
it easy, because the language is of an enormous range, 
both in words and inflections, something like tlie 
Arabic, calling one and the same thing by various 
names, both original and derived, and using one and 
the same word for a variety of subjects, which, in order 
to be properly understood, must be distinguished from 
each other by various qualifying epithets. For nobody 
could distinguish between the various meanings of a 
word unless he understands the context in which it 
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occurs, and its relation both to the following and the 
preceding parts of the sentence. The Hindus, like 
other people, boast of this enormous range of their lan- 
guage, whdst in reality it is a defect. 

Further, the language is divided into a neglected 
vernacular one, only in use among the common people, 
and a classical one, only in use among the upper and 
educated classes, which is much cultivated, and subject 
to the rules of grammatical inflection and etymology, 
and to all the niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 

Besides, some of the sounds (consonants) of which 
the language is composed are neither identical with the 
sounds of Arabic and Persian, nor resemble them in 
any way. Our tongue and uvula could scarcely manage 
to correctly pronounce them, nor our ears in hearing to 
distinguish them from similar sounds, nor could we 
transliterate them with our characters. It is very 
difflcult, therefore, to e.vpress an Indian word in our 
writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we must 
change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the 
common Arabic rules or according to special rules 
adapted for the purpose. 

Add to this that the Indian scribes are careless, and 
do not take pains to produce correct and well-collated 
copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development are lost by their negli- 
gence, and his book becomes already in the first or 
second copy so full of faults, that the text appears as 
something entirely new, which neither a scholar nor 
one familiar with the subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
could any longer understand. It will sufflciently illus- 
trate the matter if we tell the reader that we have 
sometimes written down a word from the mouth of 
Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pronuncia- 
tion, and that afterwards when we repeated it to them, 
they had great difficulty in recognising it. 
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As in otlier foreign tongues, so also in Sanskrit, two 
or three consonants may follow each other without an 
intervening vowel — consonants which in our Persian 
grammatical system are considered as having a hidden 
vowel. Since most Sanskrit words and names begin 
with such consonants without vowels, we find it very 
difficult to pronounce them. 

Besides, the scientific books of the Hindus are com- 
posed in various favourite metres, by which they intend, , 
considering that the books soon become corrupted by’' 
additions and omissions, to preserve them exactly as 'o- 
they are, in order to facilitate their being learned by 
heart, because they consider as canonical only that 
which is known by heart, not tliat wliich exists in 
writing. How it is well known that in all metrical 
compositions there is much misty and constrained 
phraseology merely intended to fill up the metre and 
serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates 
a certain amount of verbosity. This is also one of 
the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning . 
and sometimes another. 

From all this it will appear that the metrical form ' 
of literary composition is one of the causes which 
make the study of Sanskrit literature so particularly 
difficult. 

Secondly, they totally differ from us in religion, asrseenn.; ro 
we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice reiijii.m. 
versa. On the whole, there is very little disputing 
aB^out theological topics among themselves ; at the 
utmost, they fight with words, but they will never stake 
their soul or body or their property on religious contro- 
versy. On the contrary, all their fanaticism is directed ^ 
acraiiist those who do not belong to them — against all 
foreigners. They call them mleccha, i.c., impure, and 
forbid having any connection with them, be it by 
intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or 
by sitting, eating, and drinking with them, because 
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-S thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They 
consider as impure anything which touches the fire 
and the water of a foreigner; and no household can 
exist without these two elements. Besides, they never 
desire that a thing which once has been polluted should 
be purified and thus recovered, as, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, if anybody or anything has become unclean, 
he or it would strive to regain the state of purity. 
They are not allowed to receive anybody who does not 
belong to them, even if he wished it, or was inclined to 
their religion. This, too, renders any connection with 
them c[uite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf 
between us and them. 

. Tii.r.i re.i- / In the third place, in all manners and usages they 
“adicai'chf- differ from us to such a degree as to frighten their 
‘tiieir man- children with us, with our dress, and our ways and 
Soms. customs, and as to declare us to be devil's breed, and 
our doings as the very opposite of all that is good and 
S proper. By the bye, we must confess, in order to be 
" just, that a similar depreciation of foreigners not only v 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but is common to 
all nations towards each other. '■ I recollect a Hindu 
who wreaked his vengeance on us for the following 
■ reason : — 

Some Hindu king had perished at the hand of an 
enemy of his who had marched against him from our 
country. After his death there was born a child to 
him, which succeeded him, by the name of Sagara. 
On coming of age, the young man asked his mother 
about his father, and then slie told him what had hap- 
pened, How he was inflamed with hatred, marched 
out of his country into the country of the enemy, and 
plentifully satiated his thirst of vengeance upon them. 
After having become tired of slaughtering, he compelled 
the survivors to dress in our dress, which was meant as 
\ ail ignominious punishment for them. When I heard 

of h, I felt thankful that he was gracious enough not 
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to compel us to Indianise ourselves and to adopt Hindu 
dress and manners. 

. Another circumstance wliich increased the alreadv Fourth rev 

.... ■ Av-’i- 

existin" anta'tonism between Hindus and foreigners is --i"!! "f the 
that the so-called Shamaniyya (Buddhists), though t’ney t,.w.irj, the 
cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to ti.e wu.st, 
them than to others. In former times, Khurasan, Persis. h.id i.eeu 
‘Irak, Mosul, the country up to the frontier of Syria, 
was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from into 
Adharbaijan and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 

His doctrine came into favour with King Gushtasp, 
and his son Isfendiyad spread the new faith both in 
east and west, both by force and by treaties. He 
founded fire-temples through his whole empire, from 
the frontiers of China to tho.se of the Greek empire, u 
The succeeding kings made tiieir religion {i.c. Zoroas- 
trianism) the obligatory state- religion for Persis and 
'Irak. In consequence, the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and liad to emigrate to the coun- 
tries east of Balkh. There are some Magians up to tlie 
present time in India, where they are called Maga. 

From that time dates their aversion towards the coun- 
tries of Khuiasan. ' But then came Islam ; the Persian 
empire perished, and the repugnance of the Hindus 
against foreigners increased more and more when the 


Muslims began to make their inroads into their country; 
for Muhammad Ibn Eikasim Ibn Elmunabbih entered 
Sindh from the side of Sijistau (Sakastene) and conquered 
the cities of Bahmanwa and Mulasthaiia, the former of 
which he called Al-inansura, the latter Al-nio' mv ni. 
He entered India proper, and penetrated even as far as 
Kanauj, marched through the country of Gaiidhara, and 
on his way back, through the confines of Kashmir, some- 
times fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends 
by treaties, leaving to the people their ancient belief, 
except in the case of those who wanted to become Mus- 
lims. All these events planted a deeply rooted hatred 
in their hearts. ^ 
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Now in the following times no Muslim conqueror 
passed beyond the frontier of K^bul and the river Sindh 
until the days of the Turks, when they seized the power 
in Ghazna under the Samani dynasty, and the supreme 
power fell to the lot of Xasir-addaula Sabuktagin. 
This prince chose the holy war as his calling, and there- 
fore called himself Al-glidzt (i.e. warring on the road of 
Allah). In the interest of his successors he constructed, 
in order to weaken the Indian frontier, those roads 
on which afterwards his son Yamin-addaula Mahmud 
marched into India during a period of thirty years and 
more. God be merciful to both father and son ! Mah- 
mud utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and 
performed there wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus 
became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, 
and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people. Their 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, 
why Hindu sciences have retired far away from those 
parts of the country conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, 
Benares, and other places. And there the antagonism 
between them and all foreigners receives more and 
more nourishment both from political and religious 
sources. 

In the fifth place, there are other causes, the mention- 
ing of which sounds like a satire — peculiarities of their 
national character, deeply rooted in them, but manifest 
to everybody. We can only say, folly is an illness for 
which there is no medicine, and the Hindus believe that 
there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science like 
theirs. They are haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, 
and stolidT** They are by nature niggardly in communi- 
cating that which they know, and they take the greatest 
possible care to withhold it from men of another caste 
among their own people, stiU much more, of course 
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from any foreigner. According to tlieir belief, there is 
no other country on earth but theirs, no other race of 
man but theirs, and no created, beings bo.sides them have 
any knowledge or science whatsoever. Their haughti- 
ness is such that, if you tell them of any science or 
scholar in Khurasan and Persis, they will think you to 
be both an ignoramus and a liar. ^If they travelled and 
mixed with other nations, they would soon change their 
mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded 
as the present generation is. -v^One of their scholars, 
Tarahamihira, in a passage whete he calls on the people 
to honour the Brahmans, says ; “ The Greehs, though 
impure, must he honoured, since they lucre troincil in 
sciences, and therein crcellccl others. What, then, are 
ice to sag of a. Brahman, if he comhincs with his ra 
purity the height of sc knee B’ In former times, the 
Hindus used to acknowledge that the progress of science 
due to the Greeks is much more important tlian that 
which is due to themselves. But from this passage of 
Varahamihira alone you see what a self-lauding man 
he is, wh'lst he gives himself airs as doing justice to 
others. At first I stood to their astronomers in the 
relation of a pupil to his master, being a stranger 
among them and not acquainted with their peculiar 
national and traditional methods of science. On having 
made some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on w'hich this science rests, to point out to them some 
rules of logical deduction and the scientific methods of 
all mathematics, and then they Hocked together round 
me from all parts, wondering, and most eager to learn 
from me, asking me at the same time from what Hindu 
master I had learnt those tilings, whilst in reality I 
showed them what they were worth, and thought myself 
a great deal superior to them, disdaining to be put on a 
level witli them. They almost thought me to be a 
sorcerer, and when speaking of me to their leading men 
in their native tongue, they spoke of me as the sea or as 
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the leater which is so acid that vinegar in conifarison is 
sweet. 

feVitmi?! o£ such is the state of things in India. I have 

!iie iuithor found it Very hard to work my way into the subject, 
although I have a great liking for it, in which respect I 
stand quite alone in my time, and although I do not 
spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit 
books from places where I supposed they were likely 
to be found, and in procuring for myself, even from very 
remote places, Hindu scholars who understand them 
and are able to teach me. Wliat scholar, however, has 
the same favourable opportunities of studying this sub- 
ject as I have ? That would be only the case with one 
to whom the grace of God accords, what it did not 
accord to me, a perfectly free disposal of his own doings 
and goings ; for it has never fallen to my lot in my own 
doings and goings to be perfectly independent, nor to 
be invested with sufficient power to dispose and to order 
as I thought best. However, I thank God for that 
which he has bestowed upon me, and which must be 
considered as sufficient for the purpose. 
li'Jir.esi" heathen Greeks, before the rise of Christianity, 

iomr-an"/' opinions as the Hindus; their 
ti,'.';!™., educated classes thought much the same as those of 
Hindus; their common people held the same 
aua'oa^r ’clol‘'itrous views as those of the Hindus, 'j There- 
."cwntifio ■ ^ confront the theories of the one nation 

simply on account of their 
tte mi°ruf relationship, not in order to correct them. For 
that which is not the truth (f.e. the true belief or 
monotheism) does not admit of any correction, and all 
heathenism, whether Greek or Indian, is in its pith and 
marrow one and the same belief, because it is only a 
deviation from the tmth. The Greeks, however, had 
philosophers who, living in their country, discovered 
and worked out for them the elements of science, not of 
popular superstition, for it is the object of the upper 
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classes to be guided by the results of science, whilst the 
common crowd will always be inclined to plunge into 
wrong-headed wrangling, as long as they are not kept 
down by fear of punishment. Think of Socrates when 
he opposed the crowd of his nation as to their idolatry 
and did not want to call the stars gods ! At once eleven 
of the twelve judges of the Athenians agreed on a sen- 
tence of death, and Socrates died faithful to the truth. 

The Hindus had no men of this stamp both capable 
and willing to bring sciences to a classical perfection. 
Therefore you mostly find that even the so-called 
scientific theorems of the Hindus are in a state of utter 
confusion, devoid of any logical order, and in the last in- 
stance always mixed up with the silly notions of thecrowd, 
e.g. immense numbers, enormous spaces of time, and 
all kinds of religious dogmas, which the vulgar belief 
does not admit of being called into cpiestiou. Therefore 
it is a ]irevailing practice among the Hindus jurare in 
cerla magi^tri; and I can only compare their mathema- 
tical and astronomical literature, as far as I know it, to 
a mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearls rilc ■ ; 
and dung, or of costly crystals and common pebbles. 

Both kinds of things are equal in their eyes, since they x 
cannot raise themselves to the methods of a strictly 
scientific deduction. 

In most parts of my work I simply relate without 
criticising, unless there be a special reason for doing so. 

I mention the necessary Sanskrit names and technical 
terms once where the context of our explanation de- 
mands it. If the word is an original one, the meaning 
of which can be rendered in Arabic, I only use the 
corresponding Arabic word : if, however, the Sanskrit 
word be more practical, we keep this, trying to tran.s- 
literate it as accurately as possible. If the word is a 
secondary or derival one, but in general use, we also 
keep it, though there be a corresponding term in Arabic, 
but before using it we explain its signification. In 
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this way we have tried to facilitate the understanding 
of the terminology. 

Lastly, we observe that we cannot always in our 
discussions strictly adhere to the geometrical method, 
only referring to that which precedes and never to that 
which follows, as we must sometimes introduce in a 
chapter an unknown factor, the explanation of which 
can only be given in a later part of the book, God 
helping us ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE BELIEF OF THE HINDUS IN GOD. 

The belief of educated and uneducated people differs in Thcmtuie 
every nation ; for the former strive to conceive abstract ’ 
ideas and to define general principles, whilst the latter 
do not pass beyond the apprehension of the senses, and 
are content with derived rules, without caring for de- 
tails, especially in questions of religion and law, regard- 
ing which opinions and interests are divided. 

The Hindus believe with regard to God that he is 
one, eternal, without beginning and end, acting by free- 
will, almighty, all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, pre- 
serving ; one wlio in his sovereignty is unique, beyond 
all likeness and unlikeness, and that he does not re- 
semble anything nor does anything resemble him. In 
order to illustrate this we shall produce some extracts 
from their literature, lest the reader should think that 
our account is nothing but hearsay. 

In the book of Patanjali the pupil asks : 

“ Who is the worshipped one, by the worship of whom 
blessing is obtained ? ” 

The master says : 

“ It is he who, being eternal and unique, does not for 
his part stand in need of any human action for wliich 
he might give as a recompense either a blissful repose, 
which is hoped and longed for, or a troubled existence, 
which is feared and dreaded. He is unattainable to 
thought, being sublime beyond all uulikeness which is 
abhorrent and all likeness which is sympathetic. He 
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by his essence knows from all eternity. Knowledge., in 
the human sense of the term, has as its object that 
which was inilcnoion before, whilst not knowing does 
not at any time or in any condition apply to God.” 

Further the pupil speaks : 

“ Do you attribute to him other qualities besides 
those you have mentioned ? ” 

The master says : 

“He is height, absolute in the idea, not in space, for 
he is sublime beyond all existence in any space. He 
is the pure absolute good, longed for by every created 
being. He is the knowledge free from the defilement 
of forgetfulness and not-knowing.” 

The pupil speaks ; 

“ Do you attribute to him speech or not ? ” 

The master says : 

“ As he knows, he no doubt also speaks.” 

The pupil asks : 

“ If he speaks because he knows, what, then, is the 
difference between him and the knowing sages who 
have spoken of their knowing ? ” 

The master says : 

“ The difference between them is time, for they have 
learned in time and spoken in time, after having been 
not-knowing and not- speaking. By speech they have 
transferred their knowledge to others. Therefore their 
speaking and acquiring knowledge take place in time. 
And as divine matters have no connection with time, 
God is knowing, sgieaking from eternity. It was he 
who spoke to Brahman, and to others of the first beings 
in different ways. On the one he bestowed a book ; 
for the other he opened a door, a means of communi- 
cating with him ; a third one he inspired so that he 
obtained by cogitation what God bestowed upon him.” 

The pupil asks ; 

“ Whence has he this knowing ? ” 

O 

The master answers : 
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“ His knowing is the same from all eternity, for ever 
and ever. As lie has never been not-knowing, he is 
knowmrj of himself, liaving never acquired any know- 
ledge which’ he did not possess before. He speaks in 
the Veda which he sent down upon Brahman : 

“‘Praise and celebrate him. ivho has spoken the Veda, 
and icas before the Veda.’ ” 

Tlie pupil asks : 

“ How do you worship him to whom the perception 
of the senses cannot attain ? ” 

Tlie master says ; 

“ His name proves his existence, for where there is a 
report there must be something to which it refers, and 
where there is a name there must be something which 
is named. He is hidden to the senses and unperceiv- 
able by them. However, the soul perceives him, and 
thought comprehends his qualities. This meditation 
is identical with worshipping him exclusively, and by 
practising it uninterruptedly beatitude is obtained.” 

In this way the Hindus express themselves in this J 
very famous book. 

The following passage is taken from the book GUd, Quotation 
a part of the book Bhdrnla, from the conversation be- book eud. ^ 
tween Vasudevti and Arjuna : — 

“ I am the universe, without a beginning by being 
born, or without an end by dying. I do not aim by 
whatever I do at any recompense. I do not specially 
belong to one class of beings to the exclusion of others, 
as if I were the friend of one and the enemy of others. 

I have given to each one in mv creation what is suffi- 
cient for him in all his functions. Therefore whoever 
knows me in this capacity, and tries to become similar 
to me by keeping desire apart from his action, his 
fetters will be loosened, and he will easily be saved and 
freed.” 

This passage reminds one of the definition of philo- 
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Sophy as the striving to hecoine as imich as possible simi- 
lar to God. 

Further, Vasudeva speaks in the same hook : — 

“ It is desire which causes most men to take refuge 
with God for their wants. But if you examine their 
case closely, you will find that they are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge of him ; for God is not 
apparent to every one, so that he might perceive him 
with his senses. Therefore they do not know him. 
Some of them do not pass beyond what their senses 
perceive ; some pass beyond this, but stop at the know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, without learning that above 
them there is one who did not give birth nor was born, 
the essence of whose being has not been comprehended 
by the knowledge of any one, while his knowledge 
comprehends everything.” 

The Hindus differ among themselves as to the defini- 
tion of what is action. Some who make God the source 
of action consider him as the universal cause ; for as the 
existence of the agents derives from him, he is the 
cause of their action, and in consequence it is his 
own action coming into existence through their inter- 
mediation. Others do not derive action from God, but 
from other sources, considering them as the pailicular 
causes which in the last instance — according to external 
observation — produce the action in question. 

In the book Sdmkhya the devotee speaks : “ Has there 
been a difference of opinion about action and the anent. 
or not ? ” 

The sage speaks : “ Some people say that the soul is 
not alive and the matter not living; that God, who is 
self-sufificing, is he who unites them and separates them 
from each other ; that therefore in reality he himself is 
the agent. Action proceeds from him in such a way 
that he causes both the soul and the matter to move, 
like as that which is living and powerful moves that 
wiiich is dead and weak. 
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“ Others say that the union of action and the agent is 
effected by nature, and that such is the usual process 
in everything that increases and decreases. 

“Others say the agent is the soul, because in the 
Ve^a it is said, ‘Every being comes from Purusha.’ 
According to others, the agent is time, for the world is 
tied to time as a sheep is tied to a strong cord, so that 
its motion depends upon whether the cord is drawn 
tight or slackened. Still others say that action is 
nothing but a recompense for something which has 
been done before. 

“ All these opinions are wrong. The truth is, that 
action entirely belongs to matter, for matter hinds the 
soul, causes it to wander about in different shapes, 
and then sets it free. Therefore matter is the agent, 
all that belongs to matter helps it to accomplish 
action. But the soul is not an agent, because it is 
devoid of the different faculties.” 

This is what educated people believe about God. 
They call him isatra, i.e. self-sufficing, beuelicent, who 
gives without receiving. They consider the unity of 
God as absolute, but that everything beside God which 
may appear as a unity is really a plurality of things. 
The existence of God they consider as a real existence, 
because everything that exists exists through him. It 
is not impossible to think that the existing beings are 
not and that he is, but it is impossible to think that he 
is not and that they are. 

If we now pass from the ideas of the educated people 
among the Hindus to those of the common people, we 
must first state that they present a great variety. Some 
of them are simply abominable, but similar errors also 
occur in other religions. Xay, even in Islam we must de- 
cidedly disapprove, e.g.oi the anthropomorphic doctrines, 
the teachings of the Jabriyya sect, the prohibition of 
the discussion of religious topics, and such like. Every 
religious sentence destined for the people at large must 
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be carefully worded, as the following example shows. 
Some Hindu scholar calls God a point, meaning to say 
thereby that the qualities of bodies do not apply to him. 
How some uneducated man reads this and imagines, 
God is as small as a point, and he does not find out 
what the word point in this sentence was really intended 
to express. He will not even stop with this offensive 
comparison, but will describe God as much larger, and 
will say, “He is twelve fingers long and ten fingers broad.” 
Praise be to God, who is far above measure and number 
Further, if an uneducated man hears what we have 
mentioned, that God comprehends the universe so that 
nothing is concealed from him, he will at once imagine 
that this comprehending is effected by means of eye- 
sight; that eyesight is only possible by means of an eye, 
and that two eyes are better than only one; and in con- 
sequence he will describe God as having a thousand eyes, 
meaning to describe his omniscience. 

Similar hideous fictions are sometimes met with 
among the Hindus, especially among those castes who 
are not allowed to occupy themselves with science, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. 
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CHArTER III. 

f)X THE HINDU BELIEF AS TO CliEVTED THIN'OS, BOTH 
“ IXTELLIGIBILIA ” AND “ SEN.SIIill.IA.” 

On tliis subject the ancient Greeks held nearly tlie of 
same views as the Hindus, at all events in those times andVhj sjm 
before philosophy rose high among them under the care f. 

of the seven so-called piUdrs of irisi/om, viz. Solon of 
Athens, IJias of Prieue, IVriander of ( 'orintli. d'hales of 
ililetus, Chilun of Lacedumion, Pittacus of LesVios. and 
Cleobulu.s fif Lindos, and their successors. Soim^ of r.i,'. .• 
them thought that all things are one, and this one thing 
is according to some to Xavddveiv, according to other.s 
7] Zvvapi^ ; that c.y. man has only this prerogative 
before a stone and the inanimate world, that he is by 
one degree nearer than they to the First Cmise. But 
this he would not be anything better than they. 

Others think that only ihf First Cause has real exi.st- ' 
ence, because it alone is self-sufficing, whilst everything 
else absolutely requires it ; that a thing which for its 
existence stands in need of something else has only :t 
dream-life, no real life, and that reality is only that one 
a.nd first being (the First Ccaise). 

This is also the theory of the Fa/is, i.e. the snips, ori"in r,{ 
for .«f'/ means in Greek ffi.sdurti (cro^ia). Therefore a j,' j 
philosopher is called junlnsi/pd (<f>t\6(TO(pof), i.r. loving 
wisdom. When in Islam persons adopted something 
like the doctrines of these /i/ii.'to'u/dff as, they also adopted 
their name ; but some people did mjt understand the 
meaning of the word, and erroneously combined it with 
VOL. I. C ^ 
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the Arabic word svffa^ as if the Stift (=(f>i\6cro(f>ot) were 
identical with the so-called among the com- 
panions of Muhammad. In later times the word was 
corrupted by misspelling, so that finally it was taken for 
a derivation from sic/, i.e. the I'vol of //oats. Abu-alfatli 
Albusti made a laudable effort to avoid this mistake 
when he said, ‘‘ From olden times people have differed 
as to the meaning of the word stc/i, and hav'e thought 
it a derivative from siif, i.e. wool. I, for my part, 
understand by the word a youth who is sc/l, i.e. pure. 
This s('/i has become .sic/i, and in this form the name 
of a class of thinkers, the Safi.'’ 

Further, the same Greeks think that the existing 
world is only one thing ; that the First Cause appears in 
it under various shapes ; that the power of the First 
Cause is inherent in the parts of the world under dif- 
ferent circumstances, which cause a certain difference of 
the things of the world notwithstanding their original 
unity. 

Others thought that he who turns with his whole 
being towards the First Cause, striving to become as 
much as possible similar to it, will become united with 
it after having passed the intermediate stages, and 
shipped of all appendages and impediments. Similar 
views are also held by the Suft, because of the similarity 
of the dogma. 

As to the souls aud spirits, the Greeks think that 
they exist by themselves before they enter bodies ; that 
they exist in certain numbers and groups, which stand 
in various relations to each other, knowing each other 
and hot knowing ; that they, whilst staying in bodies, 
earn by the actions of their free-will that lot which 
awaits them after their separation from the bodies, 
i.e. the faculty of ruling the world in various ways, 
iherefore they called them gods, built temples in their 
,Mkm!= names and offered them sacrifices; as Galenus says in 
his book called TTporpeiniKO^; eiv rav : “Excel- 
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lent men have obtained the honour of beinc; reckoned 
among the deified lieiiicjs only for the noble p]ni'ic in 
which they cultivated the arts, not for their prowess in 
wrestling and discus -throwing. U.ff. Aselepius and 
I)ionyso3, whether they were originally human beinus 
in bygone times anil afterwards deified, or were divine 
beings from the very beginning, deserved in any ease 
tlie greatest of honours, because the one taught man- r.ige ly. 
kind the science of medicine, the other the art of the 
cultivation of the vine.” 

Galenas says in his commentary on the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates; "As regards the offerings to Aselepius, 
we have never heard that anybody offered him a goat, 
because the w'eaving of goat’s-hair is not easy, and 
much goat’s-nieat produces epilep.sy, since the humours 
of the goats are bad. People only offer him a cock, 
as also Hipjxicrates has done. For this divine man 
acquired for mankind the art of medicine, which is 
much superior to that which Dionysos and DemeCer 
have invented, i.e. the wine and the cereals whence 
bread is prepared. Therefore cereals are called by the 
name of Demeter and the vine is called by the name 
of Dionysos.” 

Plato says in his Timeeus : “ The 0eol whom the 
barbarians call giods, because of their not dying, are 
the" haifiov&i, whilst they call the god the first god" 

Further he says : “God spoke to the gods, ‘ You are 
not of yourselves exempt from destruction. Oidy you 
will not perish by death. You have obtained from 
my wdll at the time when I created you, the lirmesc 
covenant.’ ” 

In another passage of the same book he says : " God 
is in the single number ; there are no gods in the plural 
number.” 

These quotations prove that the Greeks call in ' 
general god everything that is glorious and noble, and 
the like usage exists among many nations. They go 
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even so far as to call gods the mountains, the seas, &c. 
Secondly, they apply the term god in a special sense 
to the First Cause, to the angels, and to their souls. 
According to a third usage, Plato calls gods the Sekindt 
(= Movaai). But on this subject the terms of the 
interpreters are not perfectly clear ; in consequence 
of which we only know the name, but not what it 
johatincs meaus. Johannes Grammaticus says in his refutation 
ticui!™' of Proclus : “ The Greeks gave the name of gods to 
the visible bodies in heaven, as many barbarians do. 
Afterwards, when they came to philosophise on the 
abstract ideas of the world of thought, they called these 
by the name of gods.” 

Hence we must necessarily infer that being deified 
means something like the state of angels, according 
to our notions. This Galenus says in clear words 
Gvioniis. in the same book; “If it is true that Asclepius was 
a man in bygone times, and that then God deigned 
to make him one of the angels, everything else is idle 
talk.” 

In another passage of the same book he says : “ God 
spoke to Lycurgus, ‘ I am in doubt concerning you, 
whether to call you a man or an angel, but I incline to 
the latter.’ ” 

Differenco There are, however, certain expressions which are 
offensive according to the notions of one religion, whilst 
Hebrew they are admissible according to those of another, which 
■ may pass in one language, whilst they are rejected by 
another. To this class belongs the word apotheosis, 
which has a bad sound in the ears of Muslims. If we 
consider the use of the word^orf in the Arabic language, 
we find that all the names by which the pure truth, i.e. 
1.1,1, 1,. Allah, has been named, may somehow or other be applied 
to other beings besides him, except tlie word Allah, 
which only applies to God, and which has been called 
his greatest name. 

If ue consider the use of the word in Hebrew and 
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Syriac, in which two languages the sacred ])ooks before 
the Koran were revealed, we find that in the Thova and 
the following books of prophets which are reckoned 
with the Thora as one whole, that word Hull corre- 
sponds to the word Allah in Arabic, in so far as it can- 
not in a genitive construction be applied to anybody 
besides Giod, and you cannot say the ralib of the house, 
the rahh of the property (which in Arabic is allowed). 
And, secondly, we find that the word ’Eluah in Hebrew 
corresponds in its usage there to the word Rahh in 
Arabic {i.e. that in Hebrew the word may apply 

to other beings but God, like the word . in Arabic). 
The following passages occur in those books : — 

“ The sous of Elohiai came in unto the daughters of 
men ” (Gen. vi. 4), before the deluge, and cohabited with 
them. 

“ Satan entered together with the sons of Eloh im into 
their meeting” (Job i. 6). 

In the Thora of Moses God speaks to him : “ I have 
made thee a ^od to Pharaoh ” (Exod. di. i ). 

In the 8 2d Psalm of the Psalter of Da'i'id the fol- 
lowing occurs : “ God standeth in the congregation of 
the gods” (Ps. Ixxxii. i), i.e. of the angels. 

In the Thora the idols are called foreign gods. If 
the Thora had not forbidden to worship any other being 
but God, if it had not forbidden people to prostrat(' 
themselves before the idols, nay, even to mention them 
and to think of them, one might infer from this expres- 
sion {foreign gods') that the order of the Bible refers 
only to the abolition of foreign gods, which wmild mean 
gods flint arc not Hebrew ones (as if the Hebrews had 
adored national gods, in opposition to the gods of their 
neighbours). The nations round Palestine were idol 
worshippers like the heathen Greeks, and the Israelites 
always rebelled against God by worshipping the idol of 
Baal (lit. Ea‘ld) and the idol of Ashtarbth, i.e. Tenus. 

From all this it is evident that the Hebrews used to 
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apply the term heing god, grammatically a term like 
being king, to the angels, to the souls invested with 
divine power (v. p. 34) ; by vvay of comparison, also, 
to tlie images which were made to represent the bodies 
of those beings ; lastly, metaphorically, to kings and to 
other great men. 

Passing from the word God to those of father and 
son, we must state that Islam is not liberal in the use of 
them; for in Arabic the word son means nearly always 
as much as a child in the natural order of thinci’s, and 
from the ideas involved in parentage and birth can 
never be derived any expression meaning the Eternal 
Lord of creation. Other languages, however, take much 
more liberty in this respect ; so that if people address a 
man hj father, it is nearly the same as if they addressed 
him by sir. As is well known, phrases of this kind 
have become so prevalent among the Christians, that 
anybody who does not always use the words and 
son in addressing people would scarcely be considered 
as one of them. By the son they understand most 
especially Jesus, but apply it also to others besides 
him. It is Jesus who orders his disciples to say in 
prayer, ‘‘ 0 our father which art in heaven ” (St. 
Matt. vi. g) ; and informing them of his approaching 
death, he says that he is going to his father and to 
their father (tst. John xx. 17). In most of his speeches 
he explains the word the son as meaning himself, that 
he is the son of man. 

Besides the Christians, the Jews too use similar ox- 
.j. pressions ; for the 2d Book of Kings relates that God 
consoled David for the loss of his son, who had been 
borne to him by the wife of Uriah, and promised him 
another son from her, whom he would adopt as his 
ovn son (i Chron. xxii. 9, 10). If the use of the 
Hebrew language admits that Salomo is by adoption a 
son of God, it is admissible that he who adopted was a 
father, viz. God. 
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The Manicliwans stand in a near relationship to the x.itonn 
Christians. iMani expresses hiinselt’ in a similar way in , 
the book called {Tkcsiiuriis Vicijiratioiiis) : 

“The resplendent hosts will be called youny women and 
viririns, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers, and sisters, 
because such is the custom in the books of the prophets. 

In the country of joy there is neither male nor female, 
nor are there organs of generation. All are invested 
with living bodies. Since they have divine bodies, they 
do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in 
length and shortness, in figure and looks ; they are like 
similar lamps, which are lighted by the same lamp, and 
which are nourished by the same material. The cause 
of this kind of name-giving arises, in the last instance, 
from the rivalry of the two realms in mixing up with 
each other. When the low dark realm rose from the 
abyss of chaos, and was seen by the high resplendent 
realm as consisting of pairs of male and female beings, 
the latter gave similar outward forms to its own chil- 
dren. who started to fight that other world, so that it 
placed in the fight one kind of beings opposite the 
same kind of the other world.’’ 

The educated among the Hindus abhor anthropo- 
morphisms of this kind, but the crowd and the mem- 
bers of the single sects use them most extensively. 

They go even beyond all we have hitherto mentioned, 
so as to speak of wife, son, daughter, of the rendering 
pregnant and other physical processes, all in connection 
with God. They are even so little pious, that, when 
speaking of these things, they do nut even abstain from 
silly and unbecoming language. However, nobody 
minds these classes and their theories, though they be 
numerous. The main and most essential point of the 
Hindu world of thought is that which the Brahmans, , dudUm- 
think and believe, for they are specially trained for pre- avitei 
serving and maintaining their religion. And this it is 
which we shall explain, viz. the belief of the Brahmans. 
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Regarding the whole creation (to or), they think that 
it is a unity, as has already been declared, because 
Vasudeva speaks in the book called Gild: “To speak 
accurately, we must say that all things are divine ; for 
Vishnu made himself the earth that the living beings 
should rest thereupon ; he made himself water to nourish 
them thereby ; he made himself fire and wind in order 
to make them grow; and he made himself the heart of 
every single being. He presented them with recollec- 
tion and knowledge and the two opposite qualities, as 
is mentioned in the A'eda.” 

How much does this resemble the expression of the 
author of the book of Apollonius, Z>e Caiisis Ih'rum, as 
if the one had been taken from the other ! He savs : 
‘‘ There is in all men a divine power, by which all 
things, both material and immaterial, are apprehended.’’ 
Thus in Persian the immaterial Lord is called Khudhd. 
and in a derivative sense the word is also used to mean 
a man., i.e. a human lord. 

I. Those Hindus who prefer clear and accurate defi- 
nitions to vague allusions call the son\ pvrusha, which 
means man, because it is the living element in the 
existing world. Life is the only attribute which tliev 
g'ive to it. They describe it as alternately knowing 
and not knowing, as not knowing en irpu^ei (actually), 
and as knowing e’r hwilfiei (potentially), gaining know- 
ledge by acquisition. The not-knowing of j^nrusha is 
the cause why action comes into existence, and its 
knowing is the cause why action ceases. 

II. Next follows the general matter, i.e. the abstract 
vXt], which they call avijaUa, i.e. a shapeless thing. It 
IS dead, but has three powers potentially, not actually, 
which are called sattva. rajas, and tainas. I have heard 
that Buddhodana (sic), in speaking to his adherents the 
Shamanians, calls them buddha, dharma, sahgha, as it 
were intelligeace, religion, and ignorance {sic). The first 
power is rest and goodness, and hence come existing 
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and growing. The second is exertion and fatigue, and 
hence come firmness and duration. The third is languor 
and irresolution, and hence come ruin and perishing. 
Therefore the first power is attributed to the angels, 
the second to men, the third to the animals. The ideas 
before., afterivards, and thereupon may be predicated of 
all these things only in the sense of a certain sequence 
and on account of the inadequacy of language, but not 
so as to indicate any ordinary notions of time. 

III. Matter proceeding from Swa/xt? into 7rpd^t?under Vyakta an i 
the various shapes and with the three primary forces 
is called vyakta, i.e. haring shape, whilst the union of 
the abstract vXg and of the shaped matter is called 
2 ')rakriti. This term, however, is of no use to us; we 
do not want to speak of an ahstrnet matter, the term 
'matter alone being sufficient for us, since the one does 
not exist without the other. 

. Next comes nature, which they call ahcn'ikdra. .viumkira. 
The word is derived from the ideas of ociipoicerin:/, de- 
veloping, and self-assertion, because matter when assum- 
ing shape causes things to develop into new forms, and 
this growing consists in the changing of a foreign ele- 
ment and assimilating it to the growing one. Hence 
it is as if jHaturc were trying to overpower those other 
or foreign elements in this process of changing them, 
and were subduing that which is changed. 

V.-IX. As a matter of course, each compound pre- .Mui.ibMit.x, 
supposes simple elements from which it is compounded 
and into which it is resolved again. The universal 
existences in the world are the five elements, i.e. accord- 
ing to the Hindus : heaven, wind, fire, water, and earth. 

They are called niahabhuta, i.e. haring great autun.e. 

They do not think, as other people do, that the fire is 
a hot dry body near the bottom of the ether. They 
understand by fire the common lire on earth which 
comes from an inflammation of smoke. The Vdyu Annotation 
Piird na says : “ In the beginning were earth, water, wind, p^^Syo'''" 
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and Leaven, BraLman, on seeing sparks under tLe 
earth, brought them forward and divided them into 
three parts ; the first, pdrthiva, is the common fire, 
which requires wood and is extinguished by water ; the 
second is diri/a, i.e. the sun; the third, ridyut, i.e. the 
lightning. The sun attracts the water ; the lightning 
shines through the water. In the animals, also, there is 
tire in the midst of moist substances, which serve to 
nourish the fire and do not extinguish it.” 

X.-XIV. As these elements are compound, they pre- 
suppose simple ones which are called 2Muca vidfuras, 
%.i:. five mothers. They describe them as the functions 
of the senses. The simple element of heaven is snbda, 
i.e. that which is heard ; that of the wind is sparsa, 
i.e. that which is touched ; that of the fire is rffyia, i.e. 
that which is seen ; that of the water is rasa, i.e. that 
which is tasted ; and that of the earth is ejandha, i.e. 
that which is smelled. With each of these mahdbhilta 
elements (earth, water, &c.) they connect, firstly, one of 
the pa aca-mdtdras elements, as we have here shown; 
and, secondly, all those which have been attributed to 
the mahdbhilfa elements previously mentioned. So 
the earth has all five qualities; the water has them 
//a ni/s the smelling (= four qualities) ; the tire has them 
miiiK.s the smelling and tasting {i.e. three rpialities) ; the 
wind has them mvnvs smelling, tasting, and seeing {i.e. 
two qualities); heaven has them minus smelling, tast- 
ing, seeing, and touching (i.e. one quality). 

I do not know what the Hindus mean by bringing 
•soM«d into relation with heaven. Perhaps they mean 
something similar to what Homer, the poet of the 
ancient Greeks, said, “ Those invested with the seven melo- 
dies speak and give answer to each other in a pileasant 
tone.’' Thereby he meant the seven planets ; as another 
poet says, “ The spheres endowed w'lth different melodies 
are sreen, moving eternally, praising the Creator, for it is 
he who holds them and embraces them unto the farthest 
end of the starless sphere." 
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Porplivry says in bis book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophers about the nature of the 
sphere ; “ The heavenly bodies moving about in forms 
and shapes and with wonderful melodies, which are 
fixed for ever, as Pythagoras and Diogenes have ex- 
plained, point to their Creator, who is without equal 
and without shape. People say that Diogenes had 
such subtle senses that he, and he alone, could hear the 
sound of the motion of the sphere.” 

All these expressions are rather hints than clear 
speech, but admitting of a correct interpretation on a 
scientific basis. Some successor of those philosophers, 
one of those who did not grasp the full truth, say.s : 

“ Sight is watery, hearing airj', smelling fiery, tasting 
earthy, and touching is what the soul bestows upon 
evei’ybody by uniting itself with it.” I suppose this 
philosopher connects the sight with the water because 
he had heard of the moist substances of the eye and of 
their different classes (lacuna ) ; he refers the smelling 
to the fire on account of frankincense and smoke ; the 
tasting to the earth because of his nourishment which 
the earth yields him. As, then, the four elements are 
finished, he is compelled for the fifth sense, the touch- 
ing, to have recourse to the soul. 

The result of all these elements which we have enu- 
merated, i.e. a compound of all of them, is the animal. 

The Hindus consider the plants as a species of animal 
as Plato also thinks that the plants have a sense, 
because they have the faculty of distinguishing between 
that which suits them and that which is detrimental to 
them. The animal is an animal as distinguished from 
a stone by virtue of its po.ssession of the senses. 

XY.— XIX. The senses are five, called i/ulrii/dni, the indrij.ini. 
hearing by the ear, the seeing by the eye, the smelling 
by the nose, the tasting by the tongue, and the touching 
by the skin. 

XX. Next follows the will, which directs the senses junas. 
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in tlie exercise of tlieir various functions, and which 
dwells in the heart. Therefore they call it manas. 

XXI.— XXY. The animal nature is rendered perfect 
by five ncccftsnr)/ functions, which they call karmcmlri- 
i/ii ni, i.i'. the senses of action. The former senses bring 
about learning and knowledge, the latter action and 
work. We shall call them the aecessaria. They are : 

I . To produce a sound for any of the different wants 
and wishes a man may have ; 2. To throw the hands 
with force, in order to draw towards or to put away ; 
3. To walk with the feet, in order to seek something 
nr to fly from it; 4, 5. The ejection of the superfluous 
elements of nourishment by means of the two openings 
created for the purpose. 

The whole of these elements are twenty-five, viz. : — 

1. The general soul. 

2. The abstract vKi). 

3. The shaped matter. 

4. Tlie overpowering nature. 

5-9. The simple mothers. 

10—14. The primary elements. 

15-19. The senses of apperception. 

20. The directing will. 

21-25. The instrumental necessarin. 

The totality of these elements is called tattm, and all 
knowledge is restricted to them. Therefore Vyasa the 
son of Parasara speaks : Learn twenty-five by dis- 
tinctions, definitions, and divisions, as you learn a 
logical syllogism, and something which is a certainty, 
not merely studying with the tongue. Afterwards 
adhere to whatever religion you like ; your end will 
be salvation.” 
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FEOM WHAT CAUSE ACTION ORIGINATES, AND HOW THE 
SOUL IS CONNECTED WITH MATTER. 

Voluntary actions cannot originate in the body of any 
animal, unless the body be living and exist in close con- 
tact with that which is living of itself, i.e. the soul. 
The Hindus maintain that the soul is ev iT-pd^ei, not 
iv hwajiu, ignorant of its own essential nature and of 
its material substratum, longing to apprehend what it 
does not know, and believing that it cannot exist unle.«3 
by matter. As, therefore, it longs for the good which 
is duration, and wishes to learn that which is hidden 
from it, it starts off in order to be united with matter. 
However, substances which are dense and such as are 
tenuous, if they have these qualities in the very highest 
degree, can mix together only by means of interme- 
diary elements which stand in a certain relation to 
each of the two. Thus the air is the medium be- 
tween fire and water, which are opposed to each other by 
these two qualities, for the air is related to the fire in 
tenuity and to the water in density, and by either of 
these qualities it renders the one capable of mixing 
with the other. Xow, there is no greater antithesis than 
that between lodij and not-lothj. Therefore the soul, 
being what it is, cannot obtain the fulfilment of its 
wish but by similar media, spirits which derive their 
existence from the mat res sim pliers in the worlds called 
Bhurloka. BJiurcrlul'a, and Srcirloko. Tlie Hindus call 
them tenuous bodies over which the soul rises Like the 
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sun over tlie earth, in order to distinguish them from 
the dense hodics rvhicli derive their existence from tiie 
common five elements. The soul, in consequence 01 
this union with the media, uses them as its vehicles. 
Thus the image of the sun, though he is only one, is re- 
presented in many mirrors whicli are placed opposite to 
him, as also in the water of vessels placed opposite. 
The siin is seen alike in each mirror and each vessel, 
and in each of them his warming and light-giving effect 
is perceived. 

\\ hen, now, the various bodies, being from their 
nature compounds of different things, come into exist- 
ence, being composed of male elements, viz. bones, 
veins, and sperma, and of female elements, viz. flesh, 
blood, and hair, and being thus fully prepared to receive 
life, then those spirits unite themselves with them, and 
the bodies are to the spirits what castles or fortresses 
are to the various affairs of princes. In a farther stage 
of development five winds enter the bodies. By the 
first and second of them the inhaling and exhaling are 
effected, by the third the mixture of the victuals in the 
stomach, by the fourth the locomotion of the body from 
one place to the other, by the fifth the transferring of 
the apperception of the senses from one side of the body 
to the other. 

The spirits here mentioned do not, according to the 
notions of the Hindus, differ from each other in sub- 
stance, but have a precisely identical nature. However, 
their individual characters and manners diff'er in the 
same measure as the bodies with which they are united 
differ, on account of the three forces which are in them 
striving with each other for supremacy, and on account 
of their harmony being disturbed by the passions of 
envy and wrath. 

Such, then, is the supreme highest cause of the soul’s 
starting off" into action. 

Oil the other hand, the lowest cause, as proceeding 
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from matter, is this : that matter for its part seeks for on matter 
perfection, and always prefers that which is better to uiiion witli" 
that which is less good, viz. proceeding from 
into TTpa^t?. In consequence of the vainglory and 
ambition which are its pith and marrow, matter pro- 
duces and shows all kinds of possibilities which it 
contains to its pupil, the soul, and carries it round 
through all classes of vegetable and animal beings. 

Hindus compare the soul to a dancing-girl who is clever 
in her art and knows well what effect each motion and ticular kind 
pose of hers has. She is in the presence of a sybarite ° 
most eager of enjoying what she has learned. Now she 
begins to produce the various kinds of her art one after 
the other under the admiring gaze of the host, until her 
programme is finished and the eagerness of the spectator 
has been satisfied. Then she stops suddenly, since she 
could not produce anything but a repetition ; and as a 
repetition is not wished for, he dismisses her, and action 
ceases. The close of this kind of relation is illustrated 
by the following simile : A caravan has been attacked 
in the desert by robbers, and the members of it have 
fled in all directions except a blind man and a lame 
man, who remain on the spot in helplessness, despairing 
of their escape. jAfter they meet and recognise each 
other, the lame speaks to the blind : “ I cannot move, 
but I can lead the way, whilst the opposite is the case 
with you. Therefore put me on your shoulder and 
carry me, that I may show you the way and that we 
may escape together from this calamity.” This the 
blind man did. They obtained their purpose by helping 
each other, and they left each other on coming out of 
the desert. 

Further, the Hindus speak in different ways of the Action .,f 
('ycnt, as we have already mentioned. So the ITs/om.' 

Furuna says : “ Matter is the origin of the world. Its 
action in the world ri.ses from an innate disposition, as 
a tree sows its own seed by an innate disposition, not 
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intentionally, and the wind cools the water though it 
only intends blowing. Voluntarij action is only due to 
Vishnu.'’ By the latter expression the author means 
the living being who is above matter (God). Through 
him matter becomes an agent toiling for him as a friend 
toils for a friend without wanting anything for himself. 

On this theory Mani has built the following sentence : 
“ The Apostles asked Jesus about the life of inanimate 
nature, whereupon he said, ‘ If that which is inanimate 
is separated from the living element which is com- 
mingled with it, and appears alone by itself, it is again 
P»;'e 24. inanimate and is not capable of living, whilst the living 
element which has left it, retaining its vital energy 
unimpaired, never dies.' ” 

On matter The book of Sathkhya derives action from matter, for 
ofactinu the dmerence of forms uader which matter appears 
the Sim- aepenos upon the three primari/ forces, and upon whether 

kliy.4 '.ehoni . , ^ 

of phiio-H. one or two ot them gam the supremacy over the 
remainder. These forces are the angelic, the human, 
and the animal. The three forces belong only to matter, 
not to the soul. The task of the soul is to learn the 
actions of matter like a spectator, resembling a traveller 
who sits down in a village to repose. Each villager is 
busy with his own particular work, but he looks at 
them and considers their doings, disliking some, liking 
others, and taking an example from them. In this wav 
he is busy without having himself any share in the 
business going on, and without being the cause which 
has brought it about. 

The book of Samkhya brings action into relation with 
the soul, though the soul has nothing to do with action, 
only in so far as it resembles a man who happens to 
pt into the company of people whom he does not 
know. They are robbers returning from a village 
w ich they have sacked and destroyed, and he has 
sprcely marched with them a short distance, when 
they are overtaken by the avengers. The whole party 
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are taken prisoners, and top'etlier -n-itli them tlie inno- 
cent man is dragged olf ; and being treated preeiselv 
as they are, he receives tlie same pimislmient, witiiout 
having taken part in tlieir action. 

1‘eople say the soul resembles the rain-water whicli 
comes down from heaven, always the same and of the 
same nature. However, if it is gathered in vessels 
placed for the purpose, vessels of different materials, of 
gold, silver, glass, earthenware, clay, or bitter-salt earth, 
it begins to differ in appearance, taste, and smell. Thus 
the soul does not influence matter in any way, except 
in this, that it gives matter life by being in close con- 
tact with it. When, then, matter begins to act, the 
result is different, in conformity with the one of the 
three iii'liiiai'ii forces which happens to prepomlerate, 
and conformably to the mutual assistance wbicli tiie 
other two latent forces afford to the former. This 
assistance may be given in various ways, as the fre^h 
oil, the dry wick, and the smoking fire help each other 
to produce light. The soul is in matter like the rider 
on a carriage, being attended by the senses, who drive 
the carriage according to the rider’s intentions. But 
the soul for its part is guided by the intelligence with 
which it is inspired by God. This uitcihgence they 
describe as that by which the reality of things is appre- 
hended, which sliows the way to the knowledge of God, 
and to such actions as are liked and praised by every- 
body. 
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CHAPTEE V. ; 

ox THE STATE OF THE SOULS, AXD THEIE MIGEATIOXS : 

THEOUGII THE WORLD IX THE METEIIESYCIIOSIS. ' 

As the word of confession, “There is no troii but God, V 

Muhammad is his prophet,” is the shibboleth of Islam, , 

the Trinity that of Christianity, and the institute of ^ 

the Sabbath that of Judaism, so metempsychosis is ? 

the shibboleth of the Hindu religion. Therefore he I 

who does not believe in it does not belong to them, t 

and is not reckoned as one of them. For they hold the j, 

following belief i 
The soul, as long as it has not risen to the highest I 

.aiii aosolute intelligence, does not comprehend the totality | 

-f ^ of objects at once, or, as it were, in no time. Therefore 

it must explore all particular beings and examine all the 1 

3- possibilities of existence; and as their number is, though I 

not unlimited, still an enormous one, the soul wants an 
enormous space of time in order to finish the contem- ? 

plation of such a multiplicity of objects. The soul ? 

acquires knowledge only by the contemplation of the | 

individuals and the species, and of their peculiar actions 
and conditions. It gains experience from each object, I 

and gathers thereby new knowledge. 

However, these actions differ in the same measure as i 

the three primary forces differ. Besides, the world is 5 

not left without some direction, being led, as it were, by ? 

a bridle and directed towards a definite scope. There- 
foie the imperishable souls wander about in perishable 
bodies conformably to the difference of their actions, as 
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tliey prove to be good or bad. The object of llie migra- 
tion through the world of reward {i.e. heaven) is to 
direct the attention of the soul to the good, that it should 
become desirous of act^uiring as much of it as possible. 
The object of its migration through the world of pna- 
•is/iiiicjit (f.e. hell) is to direct its attention to the bad 
and abominable, that it should strive to keep as far as 
possible aloof from it. 

The migration begins from low stages, and rises to 
higher and better ones, not the contrary, as we state 
on purpose, since the one is n priori as pi«sible as the 
other. The difference of these lower and higher stages 
depends upon the dilf-ivnco of tlie actions, and this 
again results from the ([uantitativc and ([ualitative 
diversity of the tempeiaments and tiie various degrees 
of combinations in wlucli they appear. 

This migration lasts until the olject aimed at has 
been comjiletely attained both for the soul aiiii matter ; 
the lowtr aim being tlie disappearance of the shape of 
matter, except any such new formation as may appear 
desirable ; the hiijher aim being tlie ceasing of the desire 
of the soul to learn what it diil not know before, the 
insight of the soul into the nobility of its own being 
and its independent existence, its knowing that it can 
dispense with matter after it has become acquainted 
with the mean nature of matter and the instability ot 
its sha])es, with all that which matter otfers to the 
senses, and with the truth of the tales about its 
delights. Then the soul turus away from matter; ti.e 
connecting liuks are broken, the union is di'.'-olve>l. 
Separation and dissolution take pJace, and the soul 
returns to its home, carrying with itself as much of tiie 
bliss of knowledge as sesame develops grains and 
blossoms, afterwards never separating from its oil. 
The intelligent be:ng, intelligence and its object, are 
united and become one. 

It is now our duty to produce from their literature 
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liu titions some clear testimonies as to this subject and cognate 

I'/'i" theories of other nations. • 

A'asudeva speaks to Arjnna instigating him to the * 

battle, whilst they stand between the two lines : “ If you ;■ 

believe in predestination, you must know that neither 
thev nor we are mortal, and do not go away witliout a ■ 

return, fur the souls are iniiuortal and unchangeable. 

They migrate through the bodies, while man changes 
from childhood, into youth, into manhood and infirm * 

nee. the end of whicii is the death of the body. There- ; 

alter the soul proceeds on its return.” 

Further he says : “ How can a man think of death 
and being killed who knows that the soul is eternal, 
not having been born and not perishing ; that the soul 
F.iu'c j’- ig something stable and constant ; that uo sword can 
cut it, no fire burn it, no water extinguish it, and no 
wind wither it ? The soul migrates from its body, after it 
has become old, iuto another, a different one, as the body, 
wlien its dress has become old, is clad in another. What 
then is your sorrow about a soul which dues not perish ^ 1 

If it were perishable, it would be more becoming that j 

you should not sorrow about a thing whicli may be dis- 
! ensed with, which does not exist, and does not Vt-turu 
iuto existi.-nce. lUit if you look more to your body 
than to your soul, and are in anxiety about its perish- 
ing, you must know that all that which is born dies, 
and that all that which dies returns into another exist- 
ence. However, both life and death are not your con- 
cern. Tiiey are in the hands of God, from whom all 
things come and to whom they return.” 

In the further course of conversation Arjuna speaks 
to Yasudeva ; “ How did you dare thus to fight Brahman, 

I'.ruhman who was before the world was and before 
inau was, whilst you are living among us as a heincr, 
whuse birth and age are known? ” 

Thereupon Yasudeva answered ; “ Eternity (pre-exist- 
ence) is common to both of us and to him. How often 
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have Tve lived togetlier, when I knew the times of our life 
and death, whilst they were concealed from you ! ^\'hen 
I desire to appear in order to do some good, I array 
myself in a body, since one cannot be with tuan except 
in a human shajie.’’ 

People tell a tale of a king, whose name I have 
forgotten, who ordered his people after his death to 
bury his body on a spot where uev'er before had a dead 
person been buried. Now they sought for sucli a spot, 
but could not find it ; finally, on finding a rock pro- 
jecting out of the ocean, they thought they had found 
what they wanted. But then Viisudeva spoke unto 
them, “ This king has been burned on this identical 
rock already many times. But now do as you like ; for 
the king only wanted to give you a le.sson, and this 
aim of his has now been attained."’ 

Vasudeva says : '• Ho who hopes for salvation and 
strives to free himself from the world, but whose heart 
is not obedient to his wish, will be rewarded for his 
action in the worlds of those who receive a good re- 
ward ; but he does not attain his last object on account 
of his deficiency, therefore he will return to this world, 
and will be found worthy of entering a new shape of a 
kind of beings whose special occupation is devotion. 
Dianne inspiration helps him to raise himself in this 
new shape by degrees to that which he already wished 
for in the first shape. Ilis heart begins to comply with 
his wish ; he is more and more purified in the different 
shapes, until he at last obtains salvation in an uninter- 
rupted serie.s of new births.’’ 

Further, Viisudeva says : “ If the soul is free from 
matter, it is knowing ; but as long as it is clad in matter, 
the soul is not-knowing, on account of the turbid nature 
of matter. It thinks that it is an atrent. and that the 
actions of the world are prepared for its sake. There- 
fore it clings ti) them, and it is stamped with the im- 
pressions of the senses. When, then, the soul leave.s 
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the body, the traces of the impressions of the senses 
remain in it, and are not completely eradicated, as it 
longs for the world of sense and returns towards it. 
And since it in these stages undergoes changes entirely 
opposed to each other, it is thereby subject to the 
intluences of the three pririicm/ forces. "What, therefore, 
can the soul do, its wing being cut, if it is not suffi- 
ciently trained and prepared ? ” 

Vasudeva say.s : “ The best of men is the perfectly 
wise one, for he loves God and God loves him. How 
many times has he died and been born again ! During 
his whole life he perseveringly seeks for perfection till 
he obtains it.” 

In the Vishnu-Dliarma, Markandeya, speaking of the 
spiritual beings, says : “ Brahman, Karttikeya, son of 
Mahadeva, Lakshmi, who produced the Amrita, Daksha, 
who was beaten by Mahadeva, Umadevi, the wife of 
Mahadeva, each of them has been in the middle of this 
halpa, and they have been the same already many 
times.” 

Varahamihira speaks of tlie influences of the comets, 
and of the calamities which befall men wlien they 
appear. These calamities compel them to emigrate 
from their homes, lean from exhaustion, moaning over 
their mishap, leading their children by the hand along 
the road, and speaking to each other in hnv tones, 
“ We are punished for the sins of onr kings ; ” where- 
upon others answer, “ Not so. This is the retribution 
for what we have done in the former life, before we 
entered these bodies.” 

When Mani was banished from Eranshahr, he went 
to India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and 
transferred it into his own system. He says in the £ooh; 

-ifysferiVs : “ Since the Apostles knew that the souls 
are immortal, and that in their migrations thev array 
themselves in every form, that they are shaped in every 
animal, and are cast in the mould of every figure, they 
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asked Messiah whatwouldbe the eud of those souls which 
did not receive the truth nor learn the origin of their 
existence. Whereupon lie said, ‘ Any weak soul whicli 
has not received all that belongs to her of truth perishes 
without any rest or bliss.’ ” By 2'>erisMng Man! means 
her being punished, not her total disappearance. For 
in another place he says : “ The partisans of Bardesanes 
think that the living soul rises and is purified in the 
carcase, not knowing that the latter is the enemy of 
the soul, that the carcase prevents the soul from rising, 
that it is a prison, and a painful punishment to the 
soul. If this human figure were a real existence, its 
creator would not let it wear out and suffer injury, and 
would not have compelled it to reproduce itself by the 
sperma in the uterus.” 

The following passage is taken from the book ofr.ainjai. 
I’ataujali; — “ The soul, being on all sides tied to 
ignorance, which is the cause of its being fettered, 
is like rice ' in its cover. As long as it is there, 
it is capable of growing and ripening in the tran- 
sition stages between being born and giving birth 
itself. But if the cover is taken off the rice, it ceases 
to develop in this way, and becomes stationary. 

The retribution of the soul depends on the various 
kinds of creatures through which it wanders, upon 
the extent of life, whether it be long or short, and 
upon the particular kind of its happiness, be it scanty 
or ample.” 

The pupil asks ; “ What is the condition of the spirit 
when it has a claim to a recompense or has committed 
a crime, and is then entangled in a kind of new birth 
either in order to receive bliss or to be punished ? ” 

The master says : “ It migrates according to what 
it has previously done, fluctuating between happiness 
and misfortune, and alternately experiencing pain or 
pleasure.” 

The pupil asks ; ‘Tf a man commits something which 
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necessitates a retribution for liiiu in a different shape 
i'rom that in which he lias committed the thing, and if 
between both stages there is a great interval of time 
and the matter is forgotten, what then ? ” 

The master answers : “ It is the nature of action to 
adhere to the spirit, for action is its ju’oduct, whilst 
the body is only an instrument for it. Forgetting does 
not apply to spiritual matters, for they lie outside of 
tunc, with the nature of which the notions of long and 
short duration are necessarily connected. Action, by 
adhering to the spirit, frames its nature and cliaracter 
into a condition similar to that one into wliich the soul 
will enter on its next migration. The soul in its purity 
knows this, thinks of it, and does not forirct it ; hut the 
light of the soul is covered by the turbid iiatuio of the 
body as long as it is connected with the body. Then 
the soul is like a man who remembers a thing which he 
once knew, hut then forgot in conseciuence of insanity 
or an illness or some intoxication which overpowered his 
mind. Do you not observe tliat little children are in 
high spirits when people wish tliein a long life, and 
aie sorry when people imprecate upon them a speedy 
death ? And what would tlie one thing or the other 
signify to them, if they liad not tasted the sweetness of 
lire and experienced the bitterness of death in former 
generations through wliich they had been migrating to 
undergo the due course of retribution ? ” 

The ancient Greeks agreed with the Hindus in this 
belief. Socrates says in the book Fhardo : “We are 
reminded in the tales of the ancients that the souls 
go from here to Hades, and then come from Hades 
to here ; that the living originates from the dead, and 
that altogether things originate from their contraries, 
llierefore those who have died are among the living. 
Our souls lead an existence of their own in Hades. 
The soul of each man is glad or sorry at something, and 
cuuteniplates this thing. This impressionable nature 
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ties the soul to the body, nails it do^yn in the body, 
and ydves it, as it were, a bodily fiuure. The soul 
which is not pure cannot "O to Hades. It quits the 
body still tilled with its nature, and then niiy'iates 
hastily into another body, in which it i.s, as it were, 
deposited and made fast. Therefore, it has no share in 
the living of the company of the unique, pure, divine 
essence.” 

Further he says: “If the soul is an independent 
being, our learning is nothing but remembering that 
which we had learned previously, because our souls 
were in some place before they appeared in this human 
figure. When people see a thing to the use of which 
they were accustomed in childhood, tliey are under the 
iiilluence of this impressionability, and a cymbal, fur 
instance, reminds them of the boy who used to beat it, 
whom the}', however, had forgotten-. Forgetting is the 
vanishing of knowledge, and knowimi is the soul’s 
remembrance of that which it had learned before it 
entered the body.” 

Proclus says : “ Eemembering and forgetting are 
peculiar to the soul endowed with reason. It is 
evident that the soul has always existed. Hence it 
follows that it has always been both knowing and for- i 
.netting, knowing ■when it is separated from the body, 
forgetting when it is in connection with the body. For, 
being separated from the body, it belongs to the realm 
of the spirit, and therefore it is kno'wing ; hut being 
connected with the body, it descends from the realm of 
the spirit, and is exposed to forgetting because of suim- 
forcible influence prevailing over it.” 

The same doctrine is pirofe.ssed by those Siifi who s 
teach that this world is a sleeting soul and yomter 
worhl a soul awake, and who at the same time admit 
that God is immanent in certain place.s— <.g. in heaven 
— in the scat and the throne of God (mentioned in the 
Koran). But then there are others who admit that 
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God is immanent in the whole world, in animals, trees, 
and the inanimate world, which they call his itniccruil 
appearance. To those who hold this view, the enterini; 
of the souls into various beings in the course of metem- 
psychosis is of no consequence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE DIFFERENT 'WORLDS, AND ON THE ELACE.^ 

OF RETRIBUTION IN PARADISE AND HELL. 

The Hindus call the world loka. Its primary division 
consists of the upper, the low, and the middle. The 
upper one is called svarloka, i e. paradise ; the low, 
nui/aloka, i.e, the world of the serpents, which is hell ; 
besides they call it iiaraloka, and sometimes also jxUdln, 
i.e. the lowc.st world. The middle world, that one in 
which we live, is called madlnjaloka and mannshi/aloka, 
i.c. the world of men. In the latter, man has to earn, in 
the upper to receive his reward ; in the low, to receive 
punishment. A man who deserves to come to .svarlola 
or ndgahika receives there the full recompense of his 
deeds during a certain length of time corresponding to 
the duration of his deeds, but in either of them there is 
Only the soul, the soul free from the body. 

For those who do not deserve to rise to heaven and to 
sink as low as hell there is another world called tiryaij- 
loka, the irrational world of plants and animal.'^, through 
the individuals of which the soul has to wander in 
the metemp.sychosis until it reaches the human being', 
rising by degrees from the lowest kinds of the vegetable 
world to the highest classes of the sensitive world. The 
stay of the soul in this world lias one of the following 
causes : either the award which is due to the soul Is not 
sufficient to raise it into heaven or to sink it into htdl, 
or the soul is in its wanderintrs on the way back from 
hell ; for they believe that a soul returning to the human 
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world from heaven at once adopts a human body, 
whilst that one which returns there from hell has first 
to wander about in plants and animals before it reaches 
the degree of living in a human body. 

Quotation The Hindus speak in their traditions of a large num- 
rishfy-' her of hells, of their qualities and their names, and for 
each kind of sin they have a special hell. The number 
of hells is 88.000 according to the VNh tui-I'i' rumi. 
We shall quote what this hook says on the subject : — 
The man who makes a false claim and who bears 
false witness, he who helps these two and he wlio 
ridicules people, come into the llav.raxa hell. 

“ He who sheds innocent blood, who robs others of 
their rights and plunders them, and who kills cow>, 
comes into Hodha. Those also who strangle people 
come here. 

‘‘ Whoso kills a Brahman, and he who steals gold, 
I’.iK and their companions, the princes who do not look after 
their subjects, he who commits adultery with the family 
of his teacher, or who lies down with his mother-in-law, 
come into TaptahDuhhn. 

'• Whoso connives at the shame of his wife fur greedi- 
ness, commits adultery with his sister or the wife of has 
son, sells his child, is stingy towards himself with his 
property in order to save it, comes into MahnJinVa. 

“ Whoso is disrespectful to his teacher and is not 
pleased with him, despises men, commits incest with 
animals, contemns the Veda and Puranas, or tries to 
make a gain by means of them in the markets, comes 
into Sarala. 

‘‘ A man who steals and commits tricks, who opposes 
the straight line of conduct of men, w-ho hates his 
father, who does not like God and men, w ho does not 
honour the gems which God has made glorious, and 
w ho considers them to be like other stones, comes into 
Krimim. 

V hoso does not honour the rights of parents and 
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"ranJparents, whoso does not do his duty towards tlie 
aiiijels, the maker of arrows and spear-points, come tei 
Ldlahhilsha. 

“ The maker of swords and knives comes to Vilannnn. 

“He who conceals his property, being greedy for the 
])resents of the rulers, and the lirahniau who sells meat 
or oil or butter or sauce or wine, come to AdlwiinilJiu. 

“He who rears cocks and cats, small cattle, pigs, ami 
birds, comes to Rudhirdmlha. 

“ Public performers and singers in the markets, those 
who dig wells for drawing water, a man who cohabits 
with his wife on holy days, who throws fire into the 
houses of men, wiio betrays his companion and then 
receives him, being greedy for his properly, come to 

RfiUn'irf. 

“He who takes the lioney out of the beehive comes 
to Vuitd rn iii. 

“Whu'o takes away hy force tlie pro]>erty and 
women of others in the intoxication of youth comes 
to Krislnif/. 

“Whoso cuts down the trees comes to AHpiitrnrrma. 

“ The hunter, and the maker of snares and traps, 
come to Vahiiijiniln. 

“ He who neglects the customs and rules, and he who 
violates the laws — and he is the worst of all — come to 
Sandamsal’a.” 

We have given this enumeration only in order to 
show what kinds of deeds tlie Hindus abhor as sins. 

Some Hindus believe that the middle world, that one 
for earning, is the human worhl, and that a man wan- ndl'iu-. ti... 
ders about in it, because he has received a reward which 
does not lead him into heaven, hut at tlie same time 
sav'es him from hell. They consider heaven as a higher 
stage, where a man lives in a state of hlis.s which must 
be of a certain duration on account of the good deeds 
he has done. (Jii the contrary, they consider the wan- 
dering about ill plants and animals as a lower stage, 
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where a man dwells for punishment for a certain length 
of time, -which is thought to correspond to the wretched 
deeds he has done. People who hold this view do not 
know of another hell, hut this kind of degradation 
below the degree of living as a human being, 
r.i-e ,, gyj these degrees of retribution are necessary for this 
reason, that the seeking for salvation from the fetters 
of matter frequently does not proceed on the straight 
line which leads to absolute knowledge, but on lines 
chosen by guessing or chosen bec.ause otliers had chosen 
them, iS’ot one action of man shall be lost, not even 
the last of all ; it siiall be brought to his account after 
his good and bad actions have been balanceil against 
each other. The retribution, however, is not according 
to the deed, but according to the intention which a man 
had in doing it ; and a man will receive his reward 
either in the form in which he lives on earth, or in that 
form into which his soul will migrate, or in a kind of 
intermediary state after he has left his shape and has 
not yet entered a new one. 

Here now the Hindus quit, the p.ath of philosnpliical 
speculation and turn aside to traclitional fables as re- 
gards the two places where reward or punishment is 
given, r.g. that man exists tliere as an incorporeal being, 
and that after having received the reward of his actions 
he again reUirns to a bodily appearance and human 
shape, in order to be prepared for his further destiny. 
I'lierefore the author of the book Sdiiiklaja does not 
criticise- consider the reward of paradise a special gain, because it 
fhorf...’ ■ has an end and is not eternal, and because this kind of 
life resembles the life of this our world ; for it is not 
free from ambition and envy, having in itself various 
degrees and classes of existence, whilst cupidity and 
desire do not cease save where there is perfect equality, 
r.'.mu consider the stay in paradise a 

special gain for another reason, because there the soul 
delights in other things but the Truth, i.e. God, and its 
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thoughts are diverted from the Absolute Good by things 
which are not the Absolute Good. 

We have already said that, according to the belief of 
the Hindus, the soul exists in these two places without to.iy. 

^ I rt Ii li ^ 

a body. But this is only the view of the educated rvi"ii ir‘ 
among them, who understand by the soul an indepen- 
dent being. However, the lower classes, and those who 
cannot imagine the existence of the soul without a 
body, hold about this subject very different views. One 
is this, that the cause of the agony of death is the soul’s 
waiting for a shape which is to be prepared. It does 
not quit the body before there has originated a cognate 
being of similar functions, one of those which nature 
prepares either as an embryo in a mother’s womb or as 
a seed in the bosom of the earth, 'flien the soul quits 
the body in which it has been staying. 

Others hold the more traditional view that the soul 
does not wait for such a thing, that it quits its shape 
on account of its weakness whilst another body has 
been prepared for it out of the elements. This body 
is called aGi'«/u7.«, i.e. that which r/roics in haste, because 
it does not come into existence by being born. The 
soul stays in this body a complete year in the greatest 
agony, no matter whether it has deserved to be rewarded 
or to be punished. This is like tlie Barzakh of the 
Persians, an intermediary stage between the periods of 
acting and earning and that of receiving award. For 
this reason the heir of the deceased must, according to 
Hindu use, fulfil the rites of the year for the deceased, 
duties which end with the end of the year, for then the 
soul goes to that place which is prepared for it. 

We shall now give some extracts from their litera- Q -r.^atinnt, 
ture to illustrate these ideas. First from the ViJam^viTuw 

,, . ■ P.n:r..n 

Ell mm. UHitiie 

“ Maitreya asked Parasara about the purpose of hell 
and the punishment in it, whereupon he answered: ‘ It 
is for distinguishing the good from the bad, knowledge 
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from igtiorance, and for the manifestation of justice. 
But not every sinner enters hell. Some of them escape 
hell hy previously doing works of repentance and e.\- 
piation. The greate.st expiation is uninterniptedly 
thinking of Vishnu in every action. Others wander 
ahout in plants, filthy insects and birds, and abominable 
dirty creeping things like lice and worms, for such a 
length of time as they d'-sire it.’ ” 

In tile book Sdhikhya we read; “He who deserves 
e.xaltation and reward will become like one of the 
angels, mixing with the hosts of spiritual beings, not 
being prevented from moving freely in the heavens 
and from living in the company of their iiihahitaiits, 
or like one of the eight classes of spiritual beings. But 
he who deserves humiliation as recompense for sins 
and crimes will become an animal or a plant, and will 
wander ahout until he deserves a reward so as to he 
saved from punishment, or until he offers himself as 
expiation, flinging away the vehicle of the body, and 
thereby attaining salvation.” 

A theosoph who inclines towards metempsychosis 
says : “ The inetemp-sychosis has four degrees : 

I. The f/'t/mforriiuj, i.e. the procreation as limited 
to the human species, because it existence 

from one individual to another ; the opiiosile of this is 

‘■2. The truiis/ofiiiiit;/, which concerns men in parti- 
cular, since they are ti'ansfonned into monkeys, pi'''S, 
and elephants. 

“ 3. A stable condition of e.xistence, like the condition 
of the plants. This is worse than truii^fc rring, because 
it is a stable condition of life, remains as it is through 
all time, and lasts as long as the mountains. 

“ 4. The d ispcrsing, the opposite of number 3, which 
applies to the plants that are plucked, and to animals 
immolated as sacrifice, because they vanish without 
leaving posterity.” 

Abii-Ya'kub of Syistfin maintains in his book, called 
“ The disclosing of that u'hich is veiled,” that the species 
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are preserved ; that metempsychosis alvrays proceeds in 
one and the same species, never crossing its limits and 
passing into another species. 

This was also the opinion of the ancient Greeks ; 
for Johannes Grammaticus relates as the view of I’latu 
that the rational souls will be clad in the bodies of 
animals, and that in this regard he followed the fables 
of Pythagoras. 

Socrates says in the book Phceclo : “ The body is 
earthy, ponderous, heavy, and the soul, which loves it, 
wanders about and is attracted towards the place, to 
which it looks from fear of the shapeless and of Hades, 
the gathering-place of the souls. They are soiled, and 
circle round the graves and cemeteries, where souls 
have been seen appearing in shadowy forms. This 
phantasmagoria only occurs to such souls as have not 
been entirely separated, in which tliere is still a part 
of that towards which the look is directed.” 

Further he says: “It appears that these are not the 
souls of the good, but the souls of the wicked, which 
wander about in these things to make an expiation for 
the badness of their former kind of rearing. Thus they 
remain until they are again bound in a body on account 
of the desire for the bodily shape which has followed 
them. They will dwell in bodies the character of 
which is like the character which they had in the world. 
"Whoso, c.g. only cares for eating and drinking will enter 
the various kinds of asses and wild animals ; and lie 
who preferred wrong and oppression will enter the 
various kinds of wolves, and falcons, and hawks.” 

Further he says about tlie gathcring-f daces nr the 
souls after death : “If I did not tliink that I am 
going first to gods who are wise, ruling, ami good, mge :,3, 
then afterwards to men, deceased ones, better than 
those here, I should be wrong not to be in sorrow about 
death.” 

I'lirther, Plato says about the two places of reward and 
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of punishment : “ When a man dies, a daimon, i.c. one of 
the guardians of hell, leads him to the tribunal of judg- 
ment, and a guide whose special office it is brings him, to- 
gether with those assembled there, to Hades, and there he 
remains the necessary number of many and long cycles 
of time. Telephos says, ‘ The road of Hades is an 
even one.’ I, however, say, ‘ If the road were even or 
only a single one, a guide could be dispensed with.’ 
How that soul which longs for the body, or whose deeds 
were evil and not just, which resembles souls that have 
committed murder, flies from there and encloses itself in 
every species of being until certain times pass by. 
Thereupon it is brought by necessity to that place 
which is suitable to it. But the pure soul finds com- 
panions and guides, gods, and dwells in the places 
which are suitable to it.” 

Further he says: “Those of the dead who led a 
middle sort of life travel on a vessel prepared for 
them over Acheron. After they have received punish- 
ment and have been purified from crime, they wash 
and receive honour for the good deeds which they 
did according to merit. Those, however, who had 
committed great sins, c.g. the stealing from the sacri- 
fices of the gods, robberies on a great scale, unjust 
killing, repeatedly and consciously violating the laws, 
are thrown into Tartarus, whence they will never be 
able to escape.” 

Further: “Those who repented of their sins already 
during their lifetime, and whose crimes were of a some- 
what lower degree, who, e.g. committed some act of 
violence against their parents, or committed a murder by 
mistake, are thrown into Tartarus, being punished there 
for a whole year ; but then the wave throws them out to 
a place whence they cry to their antagonists, asking 
them to abstain from further retaliation, that they may 
be saved from the horrors of punishment. If those now 
agree, they are saved ; if not, they are sent back into 
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Tartarus. And this, their punishment, goes on until 
their antagonists agree to their demands for being re- 
lieved. Those whose mode of life was virtuous are 
liberated from these places on this earth. They feel as 
though released from prison, and they will inhabit the 
pure earth.” 

Tartarus is a huge deep ravine or gap into which the 
rivers flow. All people understand by the punishment 
of hell the most dreadful things which are known to 
them, and the 'Western countries, like Greece, have 
sometimes to suffer deluges and floods. But the de- 
scription of Plato indicates a place where there are 
glaring flames, and it seems that he means the sea or 
some part of the ocean, in which there is a whirlpool 
(dunhir, a pun upon Tartarus). Iso doubt these de- 
scriptions represent the belief of the men of those 
ages. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

nx Tin: XATURK OF LIFERATIOX F^,0:^r THE AVOKI.E, 
AXD OX ME PATH LEADIXU THERETO. 

If the soul is bound up -n-itli the world, aud its being 
bound uj) has a certain cause, it cannot be liberated 
from this bond save by the opposite of this identical 
cause. Xow according to the Hindus, as we have 
already explained (p. 55), the reason of the bond is 
y/norance, and therefore it can only be liberated by 
hdoiulcdfje, by comprehending all things in such a way 
a.s to define them both in general and in particular, 
rendering superfluous any kind of deduction and re- 
moving all doubts. For the soul distinguishing between 
things (-a ovTo.) by means of definitions, recognises its 
own self, and recognises at the same time that it is its 
noble lot to last for ever, and that it is the vulgar lot of 
matter to change and to perish in all kinds of shapes. 
Then it dispenses with matter, and perceives that that 
which it held to be good and delightful is in reality 
bad and painfuL In this manner it attains real know- 
ledge and turns away from being arrayed in matter. 
Thereby action ceases, and botli matter and soul become 
free by separating from each other. 

The author of the book of PataJijali says : “ The con- 
centration of thought on the unity of God induces man 
to notice something besides that with which he is 
occupied. He who wants God, wants the good for the 
whole creation without a single exception for any reason 
whatever j but he who occupies himself exclusively with 
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Ills own self, will for its benefit neither inhale, breathe, 
nor exhale it (iVtisa and When a man 

attains to this degree, his spiritual power prevails over 
his bodily power, and then he is gifted with the faculty 
of doing eight different things by which detachment is 
realised ; for a man can only dispense with that which 
he is able to do, not with that which is outside his 
grasp. Tliese eight things are : — 

“ I. The faculty in man of making his body so tliiii 
that it becomes invisible to the e3’es. 

“ 2. The faculty of making the body so light that it is 
indifferent to him whether he treads on thorns or nuul 
or sand. 

“ 3. The faculty of making his body so big that it 
appears in a terrifying miraculous shape. 

4. The faculty of realising every wish. 

“ 5- The faculyv of knowing wliatover he wishes. 

“ 6. The faculty of becoming the ruler of whatever 
religious community he desires. 

“ 7. That those over whom he rules are humble and 
obedient to him. 

“ 8. That all distances between a man and any far- 
away place vanish.” 

The terms of the Sufi as to the I'nowbij being and sr-.n 
his attaining the star/c of Inotdcil^c come to tlie same ^ 
effect, for they maintain that he has two souls — an 
eternal one, not exposed to change and alteration, by 
which he knows that which is hidden, the trans- 
cendental world, and performs wonders; and another, 
a human soul, which is liable to being clianged and Ijeiug 
born, from these and similar views the doctriiie.s of 
the Christians do not much differ. 

The Hindus say: “If a man has the faculty to per- tiw . iifTor- 
form these things, he can dispense with them, and will 
reach the goal by degrees, passing through several I,"., 1, train- to 
stages : — r.na.vih. 

“ I. The knowledge of things as to their names and 
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qualities and distinctions, which, however, does not yet 
aiford the knowledge of definitions. 

“ 2. Such a knowledge of things as proceeds as far as 
the definitions by which particulars are classed under 
the category of universals, hut regarding which a man 
must still practise distinction. 

“3. This distinction (yiveka) disappears, and man 
comprehends things at once as a whole, but within 
time. 

“4. This kind of knowledge is raised above time, and 
he who has it can dispense with names and epithets, 
which are only instruments of human imperfection. 
In this stage the intellectus and the intelligens unite 
with the intellectum, so as to be one and the same 
thing.” 

This is what Patcmjali says about the knowledge 
which liberates the soul. In Sanskrit they call its 
liberation Moksha — i.e. the end. By the same term 
they call the last contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing 
bodie.s, or their separation in both lunar and solar 
eclipses, because it is the end of the eclipse, the moment 
when the two luminaries which wmre in contact with 
p,i£-c ;r. each other separate. 

According to the Hindus, the organs of the senses 
have been made for acquiring knowledge, and the plea- 
sure which they afford has been created to stimulate 
people to research and investigation, as the pleasure 
which eating and drinking afford to the taste has been 
created to preserve the individual by means of nourish- 
ment. So the pleasure of coitus serves to preserve the 
species by giving birth to new individuals. If there 
were not special pleasure in these two functions, man 
and animals would not practise them for these pur- 
poses. 

pn k'K'y- In the book Gitd we read : “ Man is created for the 
c-i.in'.: to piirpose of knowing ; and because knoiving is always 
the same, man has been gifted with the same organs. 
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If man "n-ero created for tlie purpose of acting, liis 
organs would be different, as actions are different in 
consequence of the difference of the three pii'iinarg forca. 
However, bodily nature is bent upon acting on account 
of its essential opposition to hnoiuing. Besides, it 
wishes to invest action with pleasures which in reality 
are pains. But knowledge is such as to leave this 
nature behind itself prostrated on the earth like an 
opponent, and removes all darkness from the*soul as 
an eclipse or clouds are removed from the sun.'' 

This resembles the opinion of Socrates, who thinks Qi'-itanon 

, , •IT-11 from Plato’s 

that the soul “ being with the body, and wishing to nudu. 
inquire into something, then is deceived by the body. 

But by cogitations something of its desires becomes 
clear to it. Therefore, its cogitation takes place in that 
time when it is not disturbed by anything like hearing, 
seeing, or by any pain or pleasure, when it is quite by 
itself, and has as much as possible quitted the body 
and its companionship. In particular, the soul of the 
philosopher scorns the body, and wishes to be separate 
from it.” 

“ If we in this our life did not make use of the body, 
nor had anything in common with it except in cases of 
necessity, if we were not inoculated with its nature, 
but were perfectly free from it, we should come near 
hnoidedge by getting rest from the ignorance of the 
body, and we should become pure by knowing our- 
selves as far as God would permit us. And it is only 
right to acknowledge that this is the truth.” 

How we return and continue our quotation from the xiie process 
book CAtd. 

“ Likewise the other organs of the senses serve for G'f'' aiul 
acquiring knowledge. The knowing T>erson rejoices in Lu'u’Jce? 
turning them to and fro on the field of knowledge, so 
that they are his spies. The apprehension of the senses 
is different according to time. The senses which serve 
the heart perceive only that which is present. The 
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heart reflects over that which is present and remembers 
also the past. The nature takes hold of the present, 
claims it for itself in the past, and prepares to wrestle 
with it in future. The reason understands the nature 
of a thing, no regard being had of time or date, since 
past and future are the same for it. Its nearest helpers 
are rejkdion and nature; the most distant are the five 
senses. When the senses bring before reflection some 
particular object of knowledge, reflection cleans it from 
the errors of the functions of the senses, and hands it 
over to reason. Thereupon reason makes universal 
what was before particular, and communicates it to the 
soul. Thus the soul comes to know it.” 

Further, the Hindus think that a man becomes Icnov:- 
ing in one of three ways ; — 

1. By being inspired, not in a certain course of time, 
but at once, at birth, and in the cradle, as, e.g. the sage 
Kapila, for he was born knowing and wise. 

2. By being inspired after a certain time, like the 
children of Brahman, for they were inspired when they 
came of age. 

3. By learning, and after a certain course of time, 
like all men who learn when their mind ripens. 

Liberation through knowledge can only be obtained 
by abstaining from evil. The branches of evil are manv, 
but we may classify them as cupidltg, wrath, and ignor- 
ance. If the roots are cut the branches will wither. 
And here we have first to consider the rule of the two 
forces of cujnd.itg ^nd wrath, which are the greatest and 
most pernicious enemies of man, deluding him by the 
pleasure of eating and the delight of revenge, whilst in 
reality they are much more likely to lead him into 
pains and crimes. They make a man similar to the 
V ild beasts and the cattle, nay, even to the demons and 
devils. 

iSiext we have to consider that man must prefer the 
reasoning force of mind, by which he becomes similar 
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to the hijehest angels, to the forces of cnpiJity and 
wrath ; and, lastly, that he must turn away from the 
actions of the world. He cannot, however, girc I'ji) the^e 
actions unless he does away rvitli their causes, which 
are his lust and ambition. Thereby the second of the 
threr prihiurij forces is cut away. However, the abstain- 
ing from action takes place in two different ways : — 

1. lly laziness, procrastination, and ignorance accord- 
ing to the third force. This mode is not desirable, for 
it will lead to a blamahle end. 

2. By judicious selection and by preferring that which 
is better to that which is good, which way leads to a 
laudable end. 

The abstaining from actions is rendered perfect in this 
way, that a man quits anything that might occupy him 
and shuts himself up against it. Thereby he will be 
enabled to restrain his senses from extraneous objects 
to such a degree that he does not any more know that 
there exists anything besides himself, and be enabled 
to stop all motions, and even the breathing. It is 
evident that a greedy man strains to effect his object, 
the man who strains becomes tired, and the tired man 
pants ; so the panting is tlie result of greediness. If 
this greediness is removed, the breathing becomes like 
the breathing of a being living at the bottom of the sea, 
that does not want breath ; and then the heart quietly 
rests on one thing, viz. the search for liberation and 
for arriving at the absolute unity. 

In the book Gitd we read: “How is a man to ob- Furti.er 
tain liberation who di.sperses his heart and does not num'Jn.;. 
concentrate it alone upon God, who does not exclu- 
sively direct his action towards him? But if a man 
turns away his cogitation from all other things and 
concentrates it upon the One, the light of his heart will 
be steady like the light of a lamp filled with clean oil, 
standing in a corner where no wind makes it flicker, 
and he will be occupied in such a degree as not to 
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perceive anything that gives pain, like heat or cold, 
knowing that everything besides the One, the Truth, 
is a vain phantom.” 

In the same book we read ; “ Pain and pleasure have 
no effect on the real world, just as the continuous flow* 
of the streams to the ocean does not affect its water. 
How could anybody ascend this mountain pass save him 
wlio has conquered ciqndity and lurath and rendered 
them inert ? ” 

On account of what we have explained it is necessary 
that cogitation should be continuous, not in any way 
to be defined by number ; for a number always de- 
notes repeated times, and repeated times presuppose a 
break in the cogitation occurring between two consecu- 
tive times. This would interrupt the continuity, and 
would prevent cogitation becoming united with the 
object of cogitation. And this is not the object kept 
in view, which is, on the contrary, the conthmity of 
cogitation. 

This goal is attained either in a single shape, i.c. a 
single stage of metempsychosis, or in, several shapes, 
in this way, that a man perpetually practises virtuous 
behaviour and accustoms the soul thereto, so that this 
virtuous behaviour becomes to it a nature and an 
essential quality. 

Virtuous behaviour is that which is prescribed by 
LmSuiHi- religious law. Its principal laws, from w’hich they 

toe“Hin'L “=^^7 secondary ones, may be summed up in the 

religion. foUowing nine rules ; — 

1. A man shall not kill. 

2. 'Not lie. 

3. Hor steal. 

4. Hor whore. 

mge 37. 5. Jfor hoard up treasures. 

6. He is perpetually to practise holiness and purity. 

7. He is to perform the prescribed fasting without 
an interruption and to dress poorly. 
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8. He is to hold fast to the adoration of God with 
praise and thanks. 

9. He is always to have in mind the word 6 m, the 
word of creation, without pronouncing it. 

The injunction to abstain from killing as regards 
animals (Xo. i) is only a special part of the general 
order to ahstain from doing anything hurtfid. Under 
this head falls also the robbing of another man’s goods 
(Xo. 3), and the telling lies (Xo. 2), not to mention the 
foulness and baseness of so doing. 

The abstaining from hoarding up (Xo. 5) means that 
a man is to give up toil and fatigue ; that he who seeks 
the bounty of God feels sure that he is provided for ; 
and that, starting from the base slavery of material life, 
we may, by the noble liberty of cogitation, attain eternal 
bliss. 

Practising purity (Xo. 6) implies that a man knows the 
filth of the body, and that he feels called upon to hate 
it, and to love cleanness of soul. Tormenting oneself 
by poor dress (Xo. 7) means that a man should reduce 
the body, allay its feverish desires, and sharpen its senses. 
Pythagoras once said to a man who took great care to 
keep his body in a flourishing condition and to allow it 
everything it desired, “Thou art not lazy in building 
thy prison and making thy fetter as strong as possible.” 

The holding fast to meditation on God and the angels 
means a kind of familiar intercourse with them. The 
book SdrhJchya says : “ Man cannot go beyond anything 
in the wake of which he marches, it being a scope 
to him (i.e. thus engrossing his thoughts and detaining 
him from meditation on God).” The book GUii says : 

“ All that which is the object of a man’s continuous 
meditating and bearing in mind is stamped upon him, 
so that he even unconsciously is guided by it. Since, 
now, the time of death is the time of remembering what 
we love, the soul on leaving the body is united with 
that object which we love, and is changed into it.” 
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However, tlie reader must not believe that it is only 
the union of the soul with any forms of life that perish 
and return into existence that is perfect lihcrntion, for the 
same book, Gita, says : “He who knows when dying that 
God is everything, and that from him everything pro- 
ceeds, is liherated, though his degree be lower than that 
of the saints.” 

The same book says : “ Seek deliverance from this 
world by abstaining from any connection with its follies, 
by having sincere intentions in all actions and when 
making offerings by fire to God, without any desire for 
reward and recompense ; further, by keeping aloof from 
mankind.” The real meaning of all this is that you 
should not prefer one because he is your friend to 
another because he is your enemy, and that you should 
beware of negligence in sleeping when others are awake, 
and in waking when others are asleep ; for this, too, is 
a kind of being absent from them, though outwardly 
you are with them. Further: Seek deliverance 

by guarding soul from soul, for the soul is an enemy if 
it be addicted to lusts ; but what an excellent friend 
it is when it is chaste ! ” 

Socrates, caring little for his impending death and 
being glad at the prospect of coming to his Lord, said : 

‘ ;My degree must not be considered by any one of you 
lower than that of the swan,” of which people say th.at 
it is the bird of Apollo, the sun, and that it therefore 
knows what is hidden ; that is, when feeling that it will 
soon die, sings more and more melodies from joj' at the 
prospect of coming to its Lord. “ At least my joy at my 
prospect of coming to the object of my adoration must 
not be less than the joy of this bird.” 

For similar reasons the Sufi define love as being en- 
grossed by the creature to the exclusion of God. 

In the book of Patanjali we read : “ "VVe divide the 
^ path of liberation into three parts : — 

" I. The practical one Qeriyd-yoga), a process of habitu- 
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ating the senses in a gentle way to detach themselves accordinrr to 
from the external world, and to concentrate themselves 
upon the internal one, so that they exclusively occupy 
themselves with God. This is in general the path of 
him who does not desire anything save what is sufficient lUgc 5s. 
to sustain life.” 

Ill the book Vishnu-Bharma we read; “The kin" 

^ O 

Pariksha, of the family of Bhrigu, asked Sataiiika, the 
head of an assembly of sages, who stayed with him, for 
the explanation of some notion regarding the deity, and 
by way of answer the sage communicated what he had 
heard from Saunaka, Saunaka from Usanas, and Usanas 
from Brahman, as follows : ‘ God is without first and 
without last ; he has not been born from anything, and 
he has not borne anything save that of which it is im- 
possible to say that it is He, and just as impossible to 
say that it is Kot-hc. How should I be able to ponder 
on the absolute good which is an outflow of his benevo- 
lence, and of the absolute bad which is a product of his 
wrath ; and how could I know him so as to worship him 
as is his due, save by turning away from the world in 
general and by occupying myself exclusively with him, 
by perpetually cogitating on him ? ’ 

“ It was objected to him : ‘ Man is weak and his life 
is a trifling matter. He can hardly bring himself to 
abstain from the necessities of life, and this prevents 
him from walking on the path of liberation. If we 
were living in the first age of mankind, when life 
extended to thousands of years, and when the world 
was good because of the non-existence of evil, wo miglit 
hope that that which is necessaiy on this path should 
be (lone. But since we live in the laH age, what, 
according to your opinion, is there in this levolving 
world that might protect him again-t the floods of the 
ocean and save him from drowning ? ’ 

Thereupon Brahman spoke : ‘ Man wants nourish- 
ment, shelter, and clothing. Therefore in than there 
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is no harm to him. But happiness is only to be found 
in abstaining from things besides them, from superfluous 
and fatiguing actions. "Worship God, him alone, and 
venerate him ; approach him in the place of worship 
with presents like perfumes and flowers; praise him 
and attach your heart to him so that it never leaves 
him. Give alms to the Brahmans and to others, and 
vow to God vows — special ones, like the abstaining 
from meat ; general ones, like fasting. Vow to him ani- 
mals which you must not hold to be something different 
from yourselves, so as to feel entitled to kill them. 
Know that he is everything. Therefore, whatever you 
do, let it be for his sake ; and if you enjoy anything of 
the vanities of the world, do not forget him in your 
intentions. If you aim at the fear of God and the 
faculty of worshipping him, thereby you will obtain 
liberation, not by anything else.’ ” 

The book Gitd says : “ He who mortifies his lust does 
not go beyond the necessary wants ; and he who is 
content with that which is sufficient for the sustaining 
of life wiU not be ashamed nor be despised.” 

The same book says : “ If man is not without wants 
as regards the demands of human nature, if he wants 
nourishment to appease thereby the heat of hunger and 
exhaustion, sleep in order to meet the injurious influ- 
ences of fatiguing motions and a couch to rest upon, 
let the latter be clean and smooth, everywhere equally 
high above the ground and sufficiently large that he 
may stretch out his body upon it. Let him have a 
place of temperate climate, not hurtful by cold nor by 
heat, and where he is safe against the approach of 
reptiles. All this helps him to sharpen the functions 
of his heart, that he may without any interruption con- 
centrate his cogitation on the unity. For all things 
besides the necessities of life in the way of eating and 
clothing are pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are 
disguised pains. To acquiesce in them is impossible. 
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and would end in the gravest inconvenience. There is 
pleasure only to him who kills the two intolerahle 
enemies, I ust and irratli, already during his life and not r.igo 39. 
when he dies, who derives his rest and bliss from within, 
not from witliout ; and who, in the final result, is able 
altogether to dispense with his senses.” 

Yasudeva spoke to Arjuna; “If you want the abso- 
lute good, take care of the nine doors of thy body, 
and know what is going in and out through them. 
Constrain thy heart from dispersing its thoughts, and 
quiet thy soul by thinking of the upper membrane of 
the child’s brain, which is first soft, and then is closed 
and becomes strong, so that it would seem that there 
were no more need of it. Do not take perception of 
the senses for anything but the nature immanent in 
their organs, and therefore beware of following it.” 

II. The second part of the path of liberation is riic r-i'ii of 
renunciation (the via omissionh), based on the know- tiuniwtho 
ledge of the evil which exists in the changing things of of ihe 

j • 1 T ufhberation 

creation and their vanishing shapes. In consequence according to 
the heart shuns them, the longing for them ceases, and 
a man is raised above the three primary furces which are 
the cause of actions and of their diversity. For he who 
accurately understands the affairs of the world knows 
that the good ones among them are evil in reality, and 
that the bliss which they afford changes in the course 
of recompense into pains. Therefore he avoids every- 
thing which might aggravate his condition of being 
entangled in the world, and which might result in 
making him stay in the world for a still longer period. 

The book GUd says: “Men err in what is ordered 
and wliat is forbidden. They do not know how to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil in actions. Therefore, 
giving up acting altogether and keeping aloof from it, 
this is the action.” 

The same book says : “ The purity of knowledge is 
high above the purity of all other things, for by know- 
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ledge ignorance is rooted out and certainty is gained in 
exchange for doubt, which is a means of torture, for 
there is no rest for him who doubts.” 

It is evident from this that the first part of the path 
of liberation is instrumental to the second one. 

III. The third part of the path of liberation which is 
to be considered as instrumental to the preceding two 
is vsorsh ip, for this purpose, that God should help a man 
to obtain liberation, and deign to consider him worthy 
of such a shape of existence in the metempsychosis in 
which he may effect his progress towards beatitude. 

The author of the book QUA distributes the duties of 
worship among the hochj, the xoice, and the heart. 

What the hoihj has to do is fasting, prayer, the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the servnce towards the angels and the 
sages among the Brahmans, keeping clean the body, 
keeping aloof from killing under all circumstances, and 
never looking at another man’s wife and other property. 

What the xoice has to do is the reciting of the holy 
texts, praising God, always to speak the truth, to 
address people mildly, to guide them, and to order 
them to do good. 

What the heart has to do is to have straight, honest 
intentions, to avoid haughtiness, always to be patient, 
to keep your senses under control, and to have a cheer- 
ful mind. 

The author (Patafijali) adds to the three parts of the 
path of liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, 
called Fiasdyana, consisting of alchemistic tricks with 
various drugs, intended to realise things which by nature 
are impossible. We shall speak of these things after- 
M’ards [vide chap, xvii.) They have no other relation to 
the theory of Moksha but this, that also in the tricks of 
liaaayana everything depends upon the intention, the 
well-understood determination to carry them out, this 
determination resting on the firm belief in them, and 
resulting in the endeavour to realise them. 
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According to tlie Hindus, liberation is union with on ti,o 
God ; for the}’ describe God as a being who can dis- 
pense witli hoping for a recompense or with fearing 
opposition, unattainable to thought, because he is sub- 
lime beyond all unlikeness which is abhorrent and all 
likeness which is sympathetic, knowing himself not by 
a knowledge which comes to him like an accitlent, re- 
garding something which had not in every phase before 
been known to him. And this same description the 
Hindus apply to the liberated one, for he is equal to God 
in all these things except in the matter of beginning, 
since he has not existed from all eternity, and except 
this, that before liberation he existed in the irorld of 
entanghment , knowing the objects of knowledge only 
by a phantasmagoric kind of knowing which he had 
acquired by absolute exertion, whilst the object of his 
knowing is still covered, as it were, by a veil. On the r.1-4, 
contrary, in the world of liberation all veils are lifted, 
all covers taken off, and obstacles removed. There the 
being is absolutely knowing, not desirous of learning 
anything unknown, separated from the soiled percep- 
tions of the senses, united with the everlasting ideas. 
Therefore in the end of the book of Pcdahjali, after the 
pupil has asked about the nature of liberation, thei'tc. 
master says : “ If you wish, say, Liberation is the 
cessation of the functions of the three forces, and tlieir 
returning to that home whence they had come. Or if 
you wish, say, It is the return of the soul as a hnoi'-i/ig 
being into its own nature.” 

The two men, pupil and master, disagree regarding 
him who has arrived at the stage of liberation. The 
anchorite asks in the book of Saihkhya, “ Why iloes rr.yn 
not death take place when cea.ses;” The sage 

replies, “Because the cause of the separation is a 
certain condition of the soul whilst the sjdrit is still 
in the body. Soul and body are separated by a natural 
condition which severs their union. Breriueutly when 
TOI.. I. F 
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the cause of an effect lias already ceased or disappeared, 
the effect itself still goes on for a certain time, slacken- 
ing, and by and by decreasing, till in the end it ceases 
totally ; c.g. the silk- weaver drives round bis wheel with 
his mallet until it whirls round rapidly, then he leaves 
it ; however, it does not stand still, though the mallet 
that drove it round has been removed ; the motion of 
the wheel decreases by little and little, and finally it 
ceases. It is the same case with the body. After the 
action of the body has ceased, its effect is still lasting 
until it arrives, through the various stages of motion 
and of rest, at the cessation of physical force and of the 
effect which had originated from preceding causes. 
Thus liberation is finished when the body has been 
completely prostrated.” 

Krnm Pa- In the book of Patanjali there is a passage which 
expresses similar ideas. Speaking of a man who re- 
strains his senses and organs of perception, as the turtle 
draws in its limbs when it is afraid, he says that “ he 
is not fettered, because the fetter has been loosened, 
and he is not liberated, because his body is still with 
him.” 

There is, however, another passage in the same book 
which does not agree with the theory of liberation as 
expounded above. He says; “ The bodies are the snares 
of the souls for the purp)03e of acquiring recompense. 
He who arrives at the stage of liberation has acquired, 
in his actual form of existence, the recompense for all 
the doings of the past. Then he ceases to labour to 
acquire a title to a recompense in the future. He frees 
himself from the snare; he can dispense with the parti- 
cular form of his existence, and moves in it quite freely 
without being ensnared by it. He has even the faculty 
of moving wherever he likes, and if he like, he might 
rise above the face of death. Tor the thick, cohesive 
bodies cannot oppose an obstacle to his form of exist- 
ence (as, €.y. a mountain could not prevent him from 
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passing through). How, then, could his body oppose an 
obstacle to his soul ? ” 

Similar view.s are also met with among the Sfu'i. 

Some Sufi author relates the following story : “ A com- 
pany of Sufi came down unto us, and sat down at some 
distance from us. Then one of them rose, j)rayed, and 
on having finished his prayer, turned towards me and 
spoke : ‘ 0 master, do you know here a place fit for us 
to die on V Now I thought he meant slee2nng, and so I 
pointed out to him a place. The man went there, threw 
himself on the back of his head, and remained motion- 
less. Now I rose, went to him and shook him, but lo ! 
he was already cold.” 

The Sufi explain the Koranic verse, “ We have 
made room for him on earth” (Sura 18, 83), in this 
way : “ If he wisiies, the earth rolls itself up for 
him; if he wishes, he can walk on the water and in 
the air, which offer him sufficient resistance so as to 
enable him to walk, whilst the mountains do not offer 
him any resistance when he wants to pass through 
them.” 

We next speak of those who, notwithstanding their 
greatest exertions, do not reach the stage of liberation, 

There are several classes of them. The book Sdihkhim 1'’ 

b-lVlKklHJ.. 

says : “ He who enters upon the world with a virtuous 
character, who is liberal with what he possesses of the 
goods of the world, is recompensed in it in this way, 
that he obtains the fulfilment of his wishes and de.sires, 
that he moves about in the world in happiness, happy 
in body and soul and in all other conditions of life. Tor 
in reality good fortune is a recompense for former deed-, 
done either in the same shape or in some preceding 
shape. Whoso lives in this world piously but without 
knowledge will be raised and be rewarded, but not bo 
liberated, because the means of attaining it are want- 
ing in his case. Whoso is content and acquiesces 
in possessing the faculty of practising the above-men- 
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tioneil eiglit commandments (sic, ride p. 74), -nlioso 
glories in them, is successful by means of them, and 
believes that the)/ are liberation, will remain in the 
same stage.” 

The following is a parable characterising those who 
vie with eacli other in the progress through the various 
stages of knowledge ; — A man is travelling together 
■ with liis pupils for some business or other towards the 
end of the night. Then there appears something stand- 
ing erect before them on the road, the nature of which 
it is impossible to recognise on account of the darkness 
of night. The man turns towards his pupils, and asks 
them, one after the other, what it is ? The first says ; 
“ I do not know what it is.” The second says ; “ I do 
not know, and I have no means of learning what it is.” 
The third says : “ It is useless to examine what it is, 
for the rising of the day will reveal it. If it is some- 
thing terrible, it will disappear at daybreak ; if it is 
something else, the nature of the thing will anyhow be 
clear to us.” Now, none of them had attained to know- 
ledge, the first, because he was ignorant ; the second, 
because he was incapable, and had no means of know- 
ing ; the third, because he was indolent and acquiesced 
in his ignorance. 

The fourth pupil, however, did not give an answer. 
He stood still, and then he went on in the direction of 
the object. On coming near, he found that it was pump- 
kins on which there lay a tangled mass of something. 
Now he knew that a living man, endowed with free 
will, does not stand still in his j)lace until such a 
tangled mass is formed on his head, and he recognised 
at once that it was a lifeless object standing erect. 

1 urther, he could not be sure if it was not a hidden 
place for some dunghill So he went quite close to it, 
struck against it with his foot till it fell to the ground. 
Thus all doubt having been removed, he returned to 
Iii.s master and gave him the exact account. In such a 
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■way the master ohtaiiied the knowledge through the 
intermediation of his pupils. 

With regard to similar views of the ancient ra-eoks mraiMs 

, . 1 P 1, • a. 111! Giec-k 

■we can cpiote Ammonms, who relates the following as a autii.T-, 
sentence ot Pythagoras : Let your desire and exertion en:” nud 
in this world be directed towards the union with fhr First 
Cause, which is the cause of the cause of your existence, 
that you may endure for ever. You will be saved from 
destruction and from being wiped out ; you will go to 
the world of the true sense, of the true joy, of the true 
glory, in everlasting joy and pleasures."’ 

F urther, Pythagoras says ; “ How can you hope for 
the state of detachment as long as you are clad in 
bodies ? And how will you obtain liberation as long as 
you are incarcerated in them ' ” 

Ammoiiius relates ; “ Empedocles and his successors 
as far as Heracles (sir) think chat tlie soiled souls always 
remain commingled with the world until they ask the 
universal soul for help. The universal soul intercedes ri;o4-'. 
fur it with the Iiitdlljciicc, the latter with the Creator. 

The Creator affords something of his light to Intelligence ; 
Intelligence affords something of it to the universal soul, 
which is immanent in this world. Xow the soul wishes 
to be enlightened by Intelligence, until at last the 
individual soul recognises the universal soul, unites 
with it, and is attached to its world. Eut this is a pro- 
cess over which many ages must pass. Then the soul 
comes to a region where there is neither place nor time, 
nor anything of that which is in the world, like transient 
fatigue or joy.” 

Socrates says : “ The soul on leaving space wanders 
to the holiness (to Kadapov) which lives for ever and 
e.xists eternally, being related to it. It becomes like 
holiness in duration, because it is by means of something 
like contact able to receive impressions from holiness. 

This, its susceptibility to impressions, is called Intelli- 
gence!’ 
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F urtlier, Socrates says : “ The soul is very similar to 
the divine substance which does not die nor dissolve, 
and is the only intdligilnle which lasts for ever; the 
body is the contrary of it. When soul and body unite, 
nature orders body to serve, the soul to rule ; but when 
they separate, the soul goes to another place than that 
to which the body goes. There it is happy with things 
that are suitable to it ; it reposes from being circum- 
scribed in space, rests from folly, impatience, love, fear, 
and other human evils, on this condition, that it had 
always been pure and hated the body. If, however, it 
has sullied itself by connivance with the body, by 
serving and loving it so that the body was subservient 
to its lusts and desires, in this case it does not ex- 
perience anything more real than the species of bodily 
things (to crco/aaToetSev) and the contact with them.” 

Proclus says : “ The body in which the rational soul 
dwells has received the figure of a globe, like the ether 
and its individual beings. The body in which both the 
rational and the irrational souls dwell has received an 
erect figure like man. The body in which only the 
irrational soul dwells has received a figure erect and 
curved at the same time, like that of the irrational 
animals. The body in which there is neither the one 
nor the other, in which there is nothing but the nourish- 
ing power, has received an erect figure, but it is at the 
same time curved and turned upside down, so that the 
head is planted in the earth, as is the case with the 
plants. The latter direction being the contrary to that 
of man, man is a heavenly tree, the root of which is 
directed towards its home, i.e. heaven, whilst the root 
of vegetables is directed towards their home, i.e. the 
earth.” 

to . Hindus hold similar views about nature. Ar- 
asks, “ What is Brahman like in the world ? ” 
iSoW .'.i;- Whereupon Vasudeva answers, “ Imagine him like an 
Abndtha tree. This is a huge precious tree, well 
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known among them, standing upside down, the roots 
being above, the branches below. If it has ample 
nourishment, it becomes quite enormous ; the branches 
spread far, cling to the soil, and creep into it. Eoots 
and branches above and below resemble each other to 
such a degree that it is difficult to say which is which. 

“ Brahman is the upper roots of this tree, its trunk is 
the Veda, its branches are the different doctrines and 
schools, its leaves are the different modes of inter- 
pretation ; its nourishment comes from the three forces ; 
the tree becomes strong and compact through the senses. 

The intelligent being has no other keen desire but that Page 43. 
of felling this tree, i.e. abstaining from the world and 
its vanities. When he has succeeded in felling it, he 
wishes to settle in tiie place where it has grown, a 
place in which there is no returning in a further stage 
of metempsychosis. AVhen he obtains this, he leaves 
behind himself all the pains of heat and cold, and 
coming from the light of sun and moon and common 
tires, he attains to the divine lights.” 

The doctrine of Patahjali is akin to that of the sfin parai- 
Sufi regarding being occupied in meditation on the 
Truth {i. 6 . God), for they say, “As long as you point 
to sometliing, you are not a monist ; but when the 
Truth seizes upon the object of your pointing and 
annihilates it, then there is no longer an indicating 
person nor an object indicated.” 

There are some passages in their system which show 
that they believe in the pantheistic union ; e.g. one of 
them, being asked what is the Truth (God), gave the 
following answer ; “ How should I not know the being 
which is I in essence and Kot-I in space? If I return 
once more into existence, thereby I am separated from 
him; and if I am neglected {i.e. not born anew and 
sent into the world), thereby I become light and be- 
come accustomed to the union” {sic). 

Abu-Bekr Ash-shibli says: “Cast off all, and you 
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will attain to ns completely. Then you will exist ; but 
you will not report about us to others as long as your 
doing is like ours.” 

Abu-Yazid Albistami once being asked how he had 
attained his stage in Sufism, answered : “ I cast off my 
own self as a serpent casts off its skin. Then I con- 
sidered my own self, and found that I was He,” i.e. 
God. 

The Sufi explain the Koranic passage (Sura 2 , 6S), 
“ Then we spoke : Beat him with a part of lierf in the 
following manner : “ The order to kill that which is 
dead in order to give life to it indicates that the heart 
does not become alive the lights of knowledge 
unless the body be killed by ascetic practice to such 
a degree that it does not any more exist as a reality, 
but only in a formal way, whilst your heart is a reality 
on which no object of the formal world has any in- 
fluence.” 

Further they say: “Between man and God there 
are a thousand stages of light and darkness. Men exert 
themselves to pass through darkness to light, and 
when they have attained to the stations of light, there 
is no return for them.” 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

ON THE DliTERENT CLASSES OF CREATED BEINGS, AND 
ON THEIR NAMES. 

The subject of this chapter is very difficult to study and The various 
understand accurately, since we Muslims look at it from creatures 
without, and the Hindus themselves do not work it out 
to scientific perfection. As we, however, want it for 
the further progress of this treatise, we shall communi- 
cate all we have heard of it until the date of the present 
book. And first we give an extract from the book 
Sdrhkh]/a. 

“ The anchorite spoke : ‘ How many classes and species 
are there of living bodies ? ’ 

“ The sage replied : ‘ There are three classes of them — j 
the spiritual ones in the height, men in the middle, and ■ 
animals in the depth. Their species are fourteen in I 
number, eight of which belong to the spiritual beings : ) 
Brahman, Indra, Prajapati, Saumya, Gandharva, Yak- 
sha, Eakshasa, and Pi^ca. Five species are those of 
the animals — cattle, wild beasts, birds, creeping things, 
and growing things, i.e. the trees. And, lastly, one 
species is represented by man.’ ” 

The author of the same book has in another part of 
it given the following enumeration with different names : 

“ Brahman, Indra, Prajapati, Gandharva, Yaksha, Eak- 
shasa, Pitaras, Pi^a.” 

The Hindus are people who rarely preserve one and 
the same order of things, and in their enumeration of 
things there is much that is arbitrary. They use or 
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invent numbers of names, and who is to hinder or to 
control them ? 

In the book Gtid, Vasudeva says : “ When the first of 
Page 44. the three primary forces prevails, it particularly applies 

itself to developing the intellect, purifying the senses, 
and producing action for the angels. Blissful rest is one 
of the consequences of this force, and liberation one of 
its results. 

“ When the second force prevails, it particularly ap- 
plies itself to developing cupidity. It will lead to 
fatigue, and induce to actions for the Yaksha and Eak- 
shasa. In this case the recompense will be according 
to the action. 

“If the third force prevails, it particularly applies 
itself to developing ignorance, and making people easily 
beguiled by their own wishes. Finally, it produces 
wakefulness, carelessness, laziness, procrastination in 
fulfilling duties, and sleeping too long. If man acts, he 
acts for the classes of the Bhilta and Pisaca, the devils, 
for the Preta who carry the spirits in the air, not in 
paradise and not in hell. Lastly, this force will lead 
to punishment ; man will be lowered from the stage 
of humanity, and will be changed into animals and 
plants.” 

In another place the same author says : “ Belief and 
virtue are in the Deva among the spiritual beings. 
Therefore that man who resembles them believes in 
God, clings to him, and longs for him. Unbelief and 
vice are in the demons called Asura and Eakshasa. 
That man who resembles them does not believe in God 
nor attend to his commandments. He tries to make 
the world godless, and is occupied with things which 
are harmful in this world and in the world beyond, and 
are of no use.” 

combine these statements with each other, 
evident that there is some confusion both in 
things. the names and in their order. l^According to the most 
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popular view of the majority of the Hindus, there are 
the following eight classes of S2nritual beings ; — 

1. The Dfva or angels, to whom the north helonss. 

They specially belong to the Hindus. People say that 
Zoroaster made enemies of the Shamaniyya or Bud- 
dhists by calling the devils by the name of the class of 
angels which they consider the highest, i.e. Leva. And 
this usage has been transmitted from Magian times 
down to the Persian language of our days. 

2. Daitya ’ddnava, the demons who live in the 
south. To them everybody belongs who opposes the 
religion of the Hindus and persecutes the cows. Hot- 
withstanding the near relationship which exists between 
them and the Deva, there is, as Hindus maintain, no 
end of fpiarrelling and fighting among them. 

3. Ga/iitharva, the musicians and singers who make 
rnuaic before the Deva. Their harlots are called Ap- 
saras. 

4. YalsJia, the treasurers or guardians of the Deva. 

5. ECihslmsa, demons of ugly and deformed shapes. 

6. Kimicira, having human shapes but horses’ heads, 
being the contrary of the centaurs of the Greek, of 
whom the lower half has the shape of a horse, the upper 
half that of a man. The latter figure is that of the 
Zodiacal sign of Arcitenens. 

7. Kdga, beings in the shape of serpents. 

8. Viilyddliara, demon-sorcerers, who exercise a 
certain witchcraft, but not such a one as to produce 
permanent results. ** 

If we consider this series of beings, we find the Critioiqm*! 
angelic power at the upper end and the demoniac at the "" 
lower, and between them there is much interbleuding. 

The qualities of these beings are different, inasmuch 
as they have attained this stage of life in the course of 
metempsychosis by action, and actions are different on 
account of the three T>rimary forces. They live very 
long, since they have entirely stripped off the bodies. 
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since tliey are free from all exertion, and are able to do 
things which are impossible to man. They serve man 
msc 4S' in whatever he desires, and are near him in cases of need. 

However, we can learn from the extract fiom.Sdiiikh)ja 
that this view is not correct. For Brahman, Indra, and 
I’rajapati are not names of species, but of individuals. 
Brahman and Prajapati very nearly mean the same, 
but they bear different names on account of some 
quality or other. Indra is the ruler of the worlds. Be- 
sides, Yasudeva enumerates the Yaksha and Bakshasa 
together in one and the same class of demons, whilst 
the Puranas represent the Yaksha as guardian-angels 
and the servants of guardian-angels. 

After all this, we declare that the spiritual beings 
which we have mentioned are one category, who have 
attained their present stage of existence by action dur- 
ing the time when they were human beings. They have 
left their bodies behind them, for bodies are weights 
which impair the power and shorten the duration of 
life. Their qualities and conditions are different, in the 
same measure as one or other of the three pruiiarj forces 
prevails over them. The first force is peculiar to the 
I)eva, or angels who live in quietness and bliss. The 
predominant faculty of their mind is the comprehending 
of an idea veithovt niatter, as it is the predominant 
faculty of the mind of man to comprehend the idea in 
matter. 

The third force is peculiar to the Pisaca and Bhuta, 
whilst the second is peculiar to the classes between them. 

The Hindus say that the number of Deva is thirty- 
three koti or crore, of which eleven belong to Maha- 
deva. Therefore this number is one of his surnames, 
and his name itself (Mahadeva) points in this direction. 
I The sum of the number of angels just mentioned would 
t be 330,000,000. 

I urther, they represent the Deva as eating and drink- 
ing, cohabiting, living and dying, since they exist 
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within matter, though in the most subtle and most 
simple kind of it, and since they have attained this by 
action, not by knowledge. The book Patalijali relates 
that Xandikesvara offered many sacrifices to Mahadeva, 
and was in consequence transferred into paradise in his 
human shape ; that Indra, the ruler, had intercourse with 
the wife of Xahusha the Brahmin, and therefore was 
changed into a serpent by way of punishment. 

After the Deva comes the class of the Pitaras, the on the pita- 
deceased ancestors, and after them the BhTita, human liiahis 
beings who have attached themselves to the spiritual 
heings (Deva), and stand in the middle between them 
and mankind. He who holds this degree, but without 
being free from the body, is called either RisJii or 
Sicldha or Muni, and these differ among themselves 
according to their qualities. Siddha is he who has 
attained by his action the faculty to do in the world 
whatever he likes, but who does not aspire further, and 
does not exert himself on the path leading to liberation. 

He may ascend to the degree of a Rishi. If a Brahmin 
attains this degree, he is called Prahmarshi ; if the 
Kshatriya attains it, he is called MCijarshi. It is not 
possible for the lower classes to attain this degree. 

Rishis are the sages who, though they are only human 
beings, excel the angels on account of their knowledge. 

Therefore the angels learn from them, and above them 
there is none but Brahman. 

After the Brahmarshi and Eajarshi come those classes 
of the populace which exist also among us, the castes, 
to whom we shall devote a separate chapter. 

All these latter beings are ranged under matter, m.iu.u tiw 
Xow, as regards the notion of that which is above 
matter, we say that the v\r] is the middle between .uid Huara. 
matter and the spiritual divine ideas that are above 
matter, and that the tlirrr primary firccs exist in the v\r) 
dynamically (eV Svvdfiei). So the v\r}, with all that is 
comprehended in it, is a bridge from above to below. 
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Any life wliicli circulates in the vX-i] under the exclu- 
sive influence of the First Cause is called Braluuan, 
Prajdpati, and by many other names which occur in 
their religious law and tradition. It is identical with 
nature in so far as it is active, for all bringing into 
existence, the creation of the woild also, is attributed 
by them to Brahman. 

Any life which circulates in thevXi; under the influ- 
ence of the second force is called Ndrdyaaa in the 
tradition of the Hindus, which means nature in so far 
as it has reached the end of its action, and is now striv- 
ing to preserve that which has been produced. Thus 
Harayana strives so to arrange the world that it should 
endure. 

Any life which circulates in the vkr} under the influ- 
ence of the third, force is called Mahddeva and ^amkara, 
but his best-known name is Fudra. His work is 
destruction and annihilation, like nature in the last 
stages of its activity, when its power slackens. 

These three beings bear different names, as they cir- 
culate through the various degrees to above and below, 
and accordingly their actions are different. 

But prior to all these beings there is one source 
whence everything is derived, and in this unity they 
comprehend all three things, no more separating one 
from the other. This unity they call Vishnu, a name 
which more properly designates the middle force ; but 
sometimes they do not even make a distinction between 
this middle force and the first cause {i.e. they make 
Xarayana the ccacsa causaruni). 

Here there is an analogy between Hindus and Chris- 
tians, as the latter distinguish between the Three Per- 
sons and give them separate names, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but unite them into one substance. 

This is what clearly results from a careful exami- 
nation of the Hindu doctrines. Of their traditional 
accounts, which are full of silly notions, we shall speak 
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hereafter in the course of our explanation. You must 
not wonder if the Hindus, in their stories about the 
class of the Deva, whom we have explained as angels, 
allow them all sorts of things, unreasonable in them- 
selves, some perhaps not objectionable, others decidedly 
objectionable, both of which the theologians of Islam 
would declare to be incompatible with the dignity and 
nature of angels. 

If you compare these traditions with those of thej Greek tami- 
Greeks regarding their own religion, you will cease to (about "zeus.' 
find the Hindu system strange. We have already men- 
tioned that they called the angels gods (p. 36). How 
consider their stories about Zeus, and you will under- 
stand the truth of our remark. As for anthropomor- 
phisms and traits of animal life which they attribute to 
him, we give the following tradition : “ When he was 
born, his father wanted to devour him ; but his mother 
took a stone, wrapped rags round it, and gave him the 
stone to swallow, whereupon he went away.” This is 
also mentioned by Galenus in his Book of Speeches, 
where he relates that Philo had in an enigmatical way 
described the preparation of the (piXcoveiov ^dpp,aKov in 
a poem of his by the following words : — 

“ Talce red hair, diffusing street odour, the offering to the gods. 

And of man’s Uood weigh weights of the number of the nuntal 
faculties.” 

The poet means five pounds of saffron, because the senses 
are fre. The weights of the other ingredients of the 
mixture he describes in similar enigmatic terms, of 
which Galenus gives a commentary. In the same 
poem occurs the following verse : — 

‘'And rf tin' psendon’/mous root which has grown in the district 
in which Zeiis was horn.” 

To which Galenus adds: ‘’This is Andropngon Xardns, 
which lairs a fahr name, because it is called an ear of 
corn, although it is not an ear, but a root. The poet 
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prescribes that it should be Cretan, because the mytlio- 
logists relate that Zeus was born on the mountain 
AiKTolov in Greta, where his mother concealed him 
from his father Kronos, that he should not devour him 
as he had devoured others.” 

Besides, well-known story-books tell that he married 
certain women one after the other, cohabited with 
others, doing violence to them and not marrying them ; 
among them Europa, the daughter of Phcenix, who was 
taken from him by Asterios, king of Crete. After- 
wards she gave birth to two children from him, Minos 
and Ehadamanthus. This happened long before the 
Israelites left the desert and entered Palestine. 

Another tradition is that he died in Crete, and was 
buried there at the time of Samson the Israelite, being 
780 years of age ; that he wms called Zeus when he had 
become old, after he had formerly been called Dios; and 
that the first who gave him this name was Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens. It was common to all of them 
to indulge in their lusts without any restraint, and to 
favour the business of the pander ; and so far they were 
not unlike Zoroaster and King Gushtasp when they 
desired to consolidate the realm and the rule {sic). 

Chroniclers maintain that Cecrops and his successors 
are the source of all the vices among the Athenians, 
meaning thereby such things as occur in the story of 
Alexander, viz. that Nectanebus, king of Egypt, after 
having fled before Artaxerxes the Black and" hiding in 
the capital of Macedonia, occupied himself with astro- 
logy and soothsaying; that he beguiled Olympias, the 
wife of King Philip, who was absent. He cunningly 
contrived to cohabit with her, showing himself to her 
in the figure of the god Ammon, as a serpent with two 
heads like rams heads. So she became pregnant with 
Alexander. Philip, on returning, was about to disclaim 
the paternity, but then he dreamt that it was the child 
of the god Ammon, Thereupon he recognised the child 
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as his, and spoke, “ Man cannot oppose the gods.” The 
combination of the stars had shown to hTectanehus tliat 
he would die at the liands of his son. When then 
he died at the hands of Alexander from a wound in 
the neck, he recognised that he was his (Alexander’s) 
father. 

The tradition of the Greeks is full of similar things. 
"We shall relate similar subjects when speaking of the 
marriages of the Hindus. 

Xow we return to our subject. Hegarding that part 
of the nature of Zeus which has no connection with 
humanity, the Greeks say that he is Jupiter, the son of 
Saturn ; for Saturn alone is eternal, not having been 
born, according to the philosophers of the Academy, as 
Galenus says in the. Bod' of iRih'rtion. This is suffi- 
ciently proved by the I'ook of Aratos on the ^aivopeva. 
for he begins with the praise of Zeus : 

“tt’e, mankind, ilo not leave him, nor can we do without liim; 
Of liim the roads are full, 

And the meetin;.,'-place.s of men. 

He is mild towar.ls them ; 

He produces for them what thet’ wish, and incites them to work. 
Eemiiuliiig them of tlie necessities of life, 

He indicates to them the times favourable 
For digging and plouuddng for a good growth, 

Who has raised the signs and .-^tars in heaven. 

Therefore we humiliate ourselves before him first and last.'’ 

And then he praises the spiritual beings (the Muses). 
If you compare Greek theology with that of the Hindus, 
you will find that Tlrahman is described in the same 
way as Zeus by Aratos. 

The author of the commentary on the ^aiv6/j,a’a of 
Aratos maintains that he deviated from the custom of 
the poets of his time in beginning with the nods ; that 
it was his intention to speak of the cele-stial sphere. 
Further, he makes reflections on the origin of Asclepius, 
like Galenus, and says ; “ 'We should like to know 
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which Zeus Aratos meant, the mystical or the physical 
one. For the poet Krates called the celestial sphere 
Zeus, and likewise Homer says : 

‘ As pieces of snow are cut off from Zeus.’ ” 

Aratos calls the ether and the air Zeus in the passage : 

The roads and the meetiug-places are full of him, and 
we all must inhale him.” 

Therefore the philosophers of the Stoa maintain that 
Zeus is the spirit which is dispersed in the vXrj, and 
similar to our soids, i.c. the nature which rules every 
natural body. The author supposes that he is mdd, 
since he is the cause of the good ; therefore he is right 
in maintaining that he has not only created men, but 
also the gods, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE CASTES, CALLED “COLOURS” ( VARNA), AND ON 
THE CLASSES BELOW THEM, 

If a new order of tliing.s in political or social life i^ 
created by a man naturally ambitious of ruling, who 
by his character and capacity really deserves to be a 
ruler, a man of firm convictions and unshaken deter- 
mination, who even in times of reverses is supported by 
good luck, in so far as people then side with him in 
recognition of former merits of his, such an order is 
likely to become consolidated among those for whom 
it was created, and to continue as firm as the deeply 
rooted mountains. It will remain among them as a 
generally recognised rule in all generations through the 
course of time and the flight of ages. If, then, this new 
form of state or society rests in some degree on religion, 
these twins, state and religion, are in perfect harmony, 
and their union represents the highest development of 
human society, all that men can possibly desire. 

The kings of antir|uity, who were industriously de- 
voted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
care on the division of their subjects into different 
classes and orders, which they tried to preserve from 
intermixture and disorder. Therefore they forbade 
people of different classe.s to have intercourse with each 
other, and laid upon each class a particular kind or 
work or art and handicraft. They did not allow any- 
body to transgress the limits of his class, and even 
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punished those who would not be content with their 
class. 

Cartes nf (-pjg ig -^vell illustpated by the history of the 

ivrsuu-. ancient Cliosroes (Khusrau), for they had created great 
institutions of this kind, which could not be broken 
through by the special merits of any individual nor by 
bribery. When Ardashir ben Babak restored the Per- 
sian empire, he also restored the classes or castes of the 
pojmlation in the following way 

Tilt chigit were the knights and princes. 

The saond c/rt.s-s the monks, tlie fire-priests, and the 
lawyers. 

The third class the physicians, astronomers, and other 
men of science. 

The fourth class the husbandmen and artisans. 

And within these classes there were subdivisions, dis- 
tinct from each other, like the species within a genus. 
All institutions of this kind are like a pedigree, as long 
as their origin is remembered; but when once their 
origin has been forgotten, they become, as it were, the 
stable property of the whole nation, nobody any more 
questioning its origin. And forgetting is the necessary 
result of any long period of time, of a long succession 
of centuries and generations. 

Among the Hindus institutions of this kind abound. 
We Muslims, of course, stand entirely on the other side 
of the question, considering all men as equal, except in 
piety ; and this is the greatest obstacle which prevents 
any approach or understanding between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

^ Hindus call their castes xarna, i.e. colours, and 

from a genealogical point of view they call them jdtaha, 
I’.ye 49 i.e. lirths. These castes are from the very beginning 
only four. 

I. The highest caste are the Erahmana, of whom the 
books of the Hindus tell that they were created from 
the head of Brahman. And as Brahman is only another 
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name for the force called nature, and the head is the 
highest part of the animal body, the r.rrdimana are the 
choice part of the tvhole genus. Therefore the Hindus 
consider them as the very best of mankind. 

II. The next caste are the Kshatriya, who were 
created, as they say, from the shoulders and hands of 
Brahman. Their degree is not much below that of the 
Brahmana. 

III. After them follow the Vaisya, who were created 
from the thigh of Brahman. 

TV. The Sudra, who were created from his feet. 

Between the latter two classes there is no very 
great distance. Much, however, as these classes differ 
from each other, they live together in the same towns 
and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings. 

After the f^udra follow the people called Antijajii, who 
render various kinds of services, who are not reckoned 
amongst any caste, but only as members of a certain 
craft or profession. There are eight classes of them, 
who freely intermarry with each other, except the fuller, 
shoemaker, and weaver, for no others would condescend 
to have anything to do with them. These eight guilds 
are the fuller, shoemaker, juggler, the basket and shield 
maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals 
and of birds, and the weaver. The four castes do not 
live together with them in one and the same place. 
These guilds live near the villages and towns of the 
four castes, but outside them. 

The peujile called Iladi, Doma (Domba), t'andfda, 
and Badhatau {sic) are not reckoned amongst any ca-.te 
or guild. They are occupied with dirty wmk, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services. They are 
considered as one sole class, and distinguished only by 
their occupations. In fact, they are considered like 
illegitimate chihlren ; for according to general opinion 
they descend from a Sudra father and a Biahmani 
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mother as the children of fornication ; therefore they 
are degraded outcasts. 

PfTcicn!- , The Hindus give to every single man of tlie four 

< I castes characteristic names, according to their occu- 

pations and modes of life. E the Bnihmana is in 
general called by this name as long as he does his work 
staying at home. When he is busy with the service 
of one lire, he is called ; if he serves three fires, he 
is called ("jniltvtrin ; if lie besides offers an offering to 
the fire, he is called dlkshicn. And as it is with the 
llrahmana, so is it also with the other castes. Of the 
classes heucuth the castes, the Hudi are the best spoken 
of, because they keep themselves free from everything 
unclean. Xext follow the pOma, who play on the lute 
and sing. The still lower classes practise as a trade 
killing and the inflicting of judicial punishments. The 
worst of all are the Badhatan, who not only devour the 
flesh of dead animals, but even of dogs and other 
beasts. 

r.{ Each of the four castes, when eating together, must 
form a group for themselves, one gronp not being 
allowed to comprise two men of different castes. If, 
further, in the group of the Bruhmana there are two 
men who live at enmity with each other, and the seat 
of the one is by the side of the other, they make a 
barrier between the two seats by placing a board 
between them, or by sjjrc-ading a piece of dress, or in 
.some other way ; and if there is only a line drawn 
between them, they are considered as separated. Since 
it is forbidden to eat the remains of a meal, every single 
man must have his own food for himself; for if anyone 
of the party who are eating should take of the food from 
one and the same plate, that which remains in the plate 
becomes, after the first eater has taken part, to him who 

r.L-05-, wants to take as the second, the remains of the meal, 
and such is forbidden. * 

Such is the condition of the four castes. Arjuna 
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asked about the nature of the four castes and ■what 
must be tlieir moral qualities, 'whereupon Yasudeva 
answered ; 

“ The llrahmana must have an ample intellect, a 
quiet heart, truthful speech, mucli patience ; he must 
be master of his senses, a lover of justice, of evident 
purity, always directed upon worship, entirely bent 
upon religion. 

“ The Kshatriya must fiU the hearts with terror, must 
be brave and high-minded, must have ready speech and 
a liberal hand, not minding dangers, only intent upon 
carrying the great tasks of his calling to a happy end. 

“The Vaisya is to occupy himself with agriculture, 
with the acquisition of cattle, and with trade. 

“The Sudra is to endeavour to render services and 
attention to each of the preceding classes, in order to 
make himself liked by them. 

“■ If each member of these castes adheres to his cus- 
toms and usages, he will obtain the happiness he wishes 
for, supposing that he is not negligent in the worship of 
God, not forgetting to remember him in his most im- 
portant avocations. But if anybody wants to quit the 
works and duties of his caste and adopt those of another 
caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it is a sin, because it is a transgression of the 
rule.” 

Further, Tasudeva speaks, inspiring him with courage 
to fight the enemy ; “ Dost thou not know, 0 man with 
the long arm, that thou art a Kshatriya ; that thy race 
has been created brave, to rush boldly to the charge, 
to care little for the vicissitudes of time, never to give 
way whenever their soul has a foreboding of coming 
misfortune ? for only thereby is the reward to Ije ob- 
tained. If he conquers, he obtains power and good 
fortune. If he perishes, he obtains paradise and bliss. 
Besides, thou showest -weakness in the presence of the 
enemy, and seemest melancholy at the prospect of 
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killing this host ; hut it ■will be infinitely worse if thy 
name will spread as that of a timid, cowardly man, that 
thy reputation among the heroes and the experienced 
warriors will be gone, that thou wilt be out of their 
sight, and thy name no longer be remembered among 
them. I do not know a worse punishment than such 
a state. Death is better than to expose thyself to the 
consequences of ignominy. If, therefore, God has 
ordered thee to fight, if be has deigned to confer upon 
thy caste the task of fighting and has created thee for 
it, carry out his order and perform his will with a 
determination which is free from any desire, so that 
thy action be exclusively devoted to him.” 

' Hindus differ among themselves as to which of these 
castes is capable of attaining to liberation ; for, according 
to some, only the Brahmana and Kshatriya are capable 
of it, since the others cannot learn the Veda, whilst 
according to the Hindu philosophers, liberation is 
common to all castes and to the whole human race, if 
their intention of obtaining it is perfect. This view 
is based on the saying of Vyasa : “ Learn to know 
the twenty-five things thoroughly. Then you may 
follow whatever religion you like ; you will no doubt 
be lilierated.” This view is also based on the fact 
that Vasudeva was a descendant of a Sudra family, 
and also on the following saying of his, which he 
addressed to Arjuna : “ God distributes recompense 
without injustice .and without partiality. He reckons 
the good as bad if people in doing good forget him ; he 
reckons the bad as good if people in doing bad remem- 
ber him and do not forget him, whether those people be 
Vaisya or Siidra or women. How much more will this 
be the case when they are Brahmana or Kshatriya.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


ox THE SOUECE OF THEIE EELIGIOUS AND CIVIL LAIV, 

ON PEOPHETS, AND ON THE QUESTION WIIETHEU 
SINGLE LAWS CAN BE ABEOGATED OE NOT. 

The ancient Greeks received tlieir religious and civil Jivion* 
laws from sages among them who were called to the 
work, and of whom their countrymen believed that 
they received divine help, like Solon, Draco, Pythagoras, 
iMiiios, and others. Also their kings did the same ; for 
Mianos (sic), when ruling over the islands of the sea 
and over the Cretans about two hundred years after 
Moses, gave them laws, pretending to have received 
them from Zeus. About the same time also Minos (sic) 
gave his laws. 

At the time of Darius I., the successor of Cyrus, the 
Romans sent messengers to the Athenians, and received 
from them the laws in twelve books, under which they 
lived till the rule of Pompilius (Xuma). This king 
gave them new laws ; he assigned to the year tw'elve 
months, whilst up to that time it had only had ten 
months. It appe.ars that he introduced his innovations 
against the will of the Romans, for he ordered them to 
use as instruments of barter in commerce pieces of 
pottery and hides instead of silver, which seems on 
his part to betray a certain anger against rebellious 
subjects. 

In the first chapter of the HooJc of Laws of Plato, the Quotation 
Athenian stranger says : “Who do you think was the 
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first ■^vlio gave lavs to you? "Was he an angel or a man ? 

The man of Cnossus said : “ Ho was an angel. In 
' truth, with us it was Zeus, but with the Lacechemouiaiis, 
as they maintain, the legislator was Apollo.” 

Further, he says in the same chapter: “It is the 
iluty of the legislator, if he comes from God, to make 
the acipuisition of the greatest virtues and of the highest 
justice the object of his legislation.” 

He describes the laws of the Cretans as rendering 
iperfect the happiness of those who make the ptroper 
use of them, because by them they acquire all the 
human good which is dependent upon the divine good. 

The Athenian says in the second chapter of the 
same book : “ The gods, pitying mankind as born for 
trouble, instituted for them feasts to the gods, the '■ 
Muses, Apollo the ruler of the Muses, and to Dionysos, 
who gave men wine as a remedy against the bitterness 
of old age, that old men should again be young by 
forgetting sadness, and by bringing back the character 
of the soul from the state of atiliction to the state of 
soundness.” 

Further he says : “They have given to men by in- 
.spiratioii the arrangements for dancing, and the equally 
weighed rhythm as a reward for fatigues, and that they 
may become accustomed to live together with them in 
feasts and joy. Therefore they call one kind of their 
music jJ/’rtfst’-s, with an implied allusion to the prayers 
to the gods.” 

, Such was the case with the Greeks, and it is precisely 
the same with the Hindus. For they believe that their 
nilhp'ruors its single precepts derive their origin 

^‘■0^ Rishis, their sages, the pillars of their religion, ' 
r.i„'L 52 and not from the prophet, i.e. Karayana, who, when 
coming into this world, appears in some human figure. 
But he only comes in order to cut away some evil 
matter which threatens the world, or to set the world 
right again when anything has gone wrong. Further, no 
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law can be exchanged or replaced by another, for they 
use the laws simply as they find them. Therefore they ' 
can dispense with prophets, as far as law and worship 
are concerned, though in other affairs of the creation 
they sometimes want them. 

, As for the question of the abrogation of laws, iti^totiKT 
seems that this is not impossible with the Hindus, for 
they say that many things which are now forbidden 
were allowed before the coming of Vasudeva, e.g. the 
flesh of cows. Such changes are necessitated by the 
change of the nature of man, and bv their being too 
feeble to bear the whole burden of their duties. To 
these changes also Ijelong the changes of the matri- 
vionicd system and of the theory of descent. For in 
former times there were three modes of determining 
descent or relationship : 

1. The cliild born to a man bv his legitimate wife is inff-'ront 
the chiid or the latlier, as is the custom with us and. ^ystcuh-,. 
with the Hindus. 

2. If a man marries a woman and has a child by her ; 
if, further, the marriage-contract stipulates that the 
children of the woman will belong to her father, the 
child is considered as the child of its grandfather who 
made that stipulation, and not as the child of its father 
who engendered it. 

3. If a stranger has a child by a married woman, the 
child belongs to her husband, since the wife being, as it ^ 
were, the soil in which the child has grown, is the pro- 
perty of the husband, always presupposing that the 
sowing, i.c. the cohabitation, takes place with his con- 
sent. 

According to this principle, rundu was considered as xii.’ =t .ryot 
the son of t^.'iiitanu ; for this king had been cursed bv Igidil 
an anchorite, and in conserpience was unable to cohabit 
with his w’ives, which was the more provoking to him 
as he had not yet any children. Xow’ he asked Yyasa, 
the son of I’arasara, to procreate for him children from 
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liis wives in his place. Panclu sent him one, but she 
was afraid of him when he cohabitated with her, and 
trembled, in consequence of which she conceived a 
sickly child of yellow hue. Then the king sent him a 
second woman ; she, too, felt much reverence for him, 
and wrapped herself up in her veil, and in consequence 
she gave birth to Dliritarashtra, who was blind and 
unhealthy. Lastly, he sent him a third woman, whom 
he enjoined to put aside all fear and reverence with 
regard to the saint. Laughing and in high spirits, she 
went in to him, and conceived from him a child of 
moon-like beauty, who excelled all men in boldness and 
cunning. 

The four sons of Pandu had one wife in common, 
who stayed one month with each of them alternately. 
In the books of the Hindus it is told that Parasara, the 
hermit, one day travelled in a boat in which there was 
also a daughter of the boatman. He fell in love with 
her, tried to seduce her, and finally she yielded ; but 
there was nothing on the bank of the river to hide 
them from the looks of the people. However, instan- 
taneously there grew a tamarisk-tree to facilitate their 
purpose. Xow he cohabited with her behind the tama- 
risk, and made her conceive, whereupon she became 
pregnant with this his excellent son Yyasa. 

All these customs have now been abolished and ab- 
rogated, and therefore we may infer from their tradi- 
tion that in principle the airo^atioii of a law is allowahle. 

As regards unnatural kinds of marriage, we must 
state that such exist still in our time, as they also 
existed in the times of Arab heathendom ; for the 
people inhabiting the mountains stretching from the 
region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
li\m under the rule that several brothers have one wife 
in common. Among the heathen Arabs, too, marriage 
was of different kinds : — 

I. An Arab ordered his wife to be sent to a certain 
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man to demand sexual intercourse witli him ; then he 
abstained from her during the whole time of her preg- 
nancy, since he wished to have from her a generous 
offspring. This is identical with the third kind of 
marriage among the Hindus. 

2. A second kind was this, that the one Arab said to 
the other, “Cede me your wife, and I will cede you 
mine,” and thus they exchanged their wives. 

3. A third kind is this, that several men cohabited 
with one wife. When, then, she gave birth to a child, 
she declared . who was the father ; and if she did not 
know it, the fortune-tellers had to know it. 

4. The Nikdh-elmril't (= nuttriinonium cxosinn), i.c. 
when a man married the widow of his father or of his 
son, the child of such a marriage was called dni-an. 
This is nearly the same as a certain Jewish marriage, 
for the Jews have the law that a man must marry the 
widow of his brother, if the latter has not left children, 
and create a line of descent for his deceased brother ; 
and the offspring is considered as that of the deceased 
man, not as that of the real father. Thereby they want 
to prevent his memory dying out in the world. In 
Hebrew they call a man who is married in this way 
Ydhluhn. 

There was a similar institution among the Magians. 
In the book of Tausar, the great herladh, addressed to 
Padashvur-girshah, as an answer to his attacks on 
Ardashir the son of Biibak, we find a description of the 
institution of a man’s being married as the substitute 
for another man, which existed among the Persians. 
If a man dies without leaving male olfspriiiL', pei't)lo 
are to examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they 
marry her to his iieare.st relative. If he doe.s not leave 
a wife, they marry his elaughter or the nearest related 
woman to the nearest related male of the family. 
If there is no woman of his f.imily left, they woo by 
means of the money of the deceased a woman for his 
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family, auJ marry her to some male relative. The 
child of such a marriage is considered as the offspring 
of the deceased. 

"Whoever neelects this duty and does not fulfil it, 
kills innumerable souls, since he cuts otf the progeny 
and the name of the deceased to all eternity. 

"We have here given an account of these things in 
order that the reader m.ay learn by the comparative 
treatment of the subject liow much superior the insti- 
tutions of Islam are, and how much more plainly this 
contrast brings out all customs and usages, differing 
from those of Islam, in their essential foulness. 


Ill ) 


CHArTER XI. 

AEOUT THE BEGINXIXG OF IDOL-'ffOESIIIP, AXD A 
DESCPJPTIOX OF THE IXDIVIDUAL IDOLS. 

It is 'well known tkat the popular mind leans towards o^n-m t.f 
the sensible world, and has an aversion to the world of naiie nature 
abstract thought which is only understood by highly 
educated people, of whom in every time and every 
place there are only few. And as common people will 
only acquiesce in pictorial representations, many of the 
leaders of religious communities have so far deviated 
from the right path as to give such imagery in their 
books and houses of worship, like the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and, more than aU, the Manichieans. These 
words of mine would at once receive a sufficient illus- 
tration if, for e.xample, a picture of the I'rophet were 
made, or of Mekka and the Ka'ba, and were shown to 
an uneducated man or woman. Their joy in looking 
at the thing would bring them to kiss the picture, to 
rub their cheeks against it, and to roll themselves in 
the dust before it, as if they were seeing not the picture, 
but the original, and were in this way, as if they were 
present in the holy places, performing the rites of pil- 
grimaire, the great and the small ones. 

This is the cause which leads to the manufacture of 
idols, monuments in honour of certain much venerated 
persons, prophets, saties, angels, destined to keep alive 
their memory when they are absent or dead, to create 
for them a lasting place of grateful veneration in the 
hearts of men when they die. But when much time 
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passes by after the setting up of the monument, genera- 
tions and centuries, its origin is forgotten, it becomes a 
matter of custom, and its veneration a rule for general 
practice. This being deeply rooted in the nature of 
man, the legislators of antiquity tried to influence them 
from this weak point of theirs. Therefore they made 
the veneration of pictures and similar monuments ob- 
ligatory on them, as is recounted in historic records, 
both for the times before and after the Deluge. Some 
people even pretend to know that all mankind, before 
God sent them his prophets, were one large idolatrous 
body. 

The followers of the Thora fix the beginning of ido- 
latry in the days of Serugh, the great-grandfather of 
Abraham. The Eomans have, regarding this question, 
the following tradition : — Eomulus and Eomanus (!), 
the two brothers from the country of the Franks, on 
having ascended the throne, built the city of Eome. 
Then Eomulus killed his brother, and the consequence 
was a long succession of intestine troubles and wars. 
Finally, Eomulus humiliated himself, and then he 
dreamt that there would only be peace on condition 
that he placed his brother on the throne. Xow he got 
a golden image made of him, placed it at his side, and 
henceforward he used to say, “ JIT- (not I) have ordered 
thus and thus,” which since has become the general 
use of kings. Thereupon the troubles subsided. He 
founded a feast and a play to amuse and to gain over 
those who bore him ill-will on account of the murder 
of his brother. Besides, he erected a monument to the 
sun, consisting of four images on four horses, the green 
one for the earth, the blue for the water, the red for the 
fire, and the white for the air. This monument is still 
in Eome in our days. 

Since, however, here we have to explain the system and 
the theories of the Hindus on the subject, we shall now 
mention their ludicrous views ; but we declare at once 
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that they are helJ only by the common uneducated 
people. Por those who march on the path to liberation, 
or those who study philosophy and theolocy, and who 
desire abstract truth which they call sum, are entirely 
free from worshipping aiything but God alone, and 
would never dream of worshipping an image manufac- 
tured to repiresent him. A tradition illustrative of 
this is that which Saunaka told the king I’ariksha in 
these words : — 

There was once a king called Ambarisha, who had stury fit 

^ Kiiie .\in- 

obtained an empire as large as he had wished for. But luri-ua .m.i 

° -11. lurlr.i. 

afterwards he came to like it no longer ; he retired from 
the world, and e.vclusively occupied himself with wor- 
shipping and prai.sing God for a long time. Pinally, 

God appeared to him in the shape of Indra, the prince 
of the angels, riditig on an elephant. lie .spoke to the 
king : '■ JJeiiiand whatever you like, and I will give it 
you.” 

The king answered : “ I rejoice in seeing thee, and 
I am thankful for the good fortune and help thou 
hast given; but I do not demand anything from thee, 
but only from him who created thee.” 

Indra said : “ The object of worship is to receive a 
noble reward. Bealise, therefore, your object, and accept 
the reward from him from whom hitherto you have 
obtained your wishes, and do not pick and choose, 
saying, ‘ Isot from thee, but from another.’ ” 

The king answered : “ The earth has fallen to my lot, 
but I do not care for all that is in it. The object of 
my worship is to see the Lord, and that thou caust nut 
give me. Why, therefore, should I demand the fuliil- 
ment of my desire from thee f ” 

India said : “ The whole world and whoever is upon 
it are obedient to me. Who are you that you dare to 
oppose me i ” 

The king answered ; “• I, too, hear and obey, but I 
worship liim from whom thou hast received this power, 
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■who is the lord of the universe, ■who has protected thee 
atrainst the attacks of the t^wo kinefs, Bali and Hiran- 
yaksha. Therefore let me do as I like, and turn a^way 
from me ■with my fare^well greeting.” 

Indra said : “ If you will absolutedy oppose me, I will 
kill you and anm]}ilate you.” 

The king answered : “ People say that happiness is 
envied, but not so misfortune. He who retires from 
the world is envied by the ancrels, and therefore they 
will try to lead him astray. I am one of those who 
have retired from the world and entirely devoted them- 
selves to worship, and I shall not give it up as long as 
r-'ic 55 I live. I do not kno^w myself to be guilty of a crime 
for which I should deserve to be killed by thee. If 
thou killest me without any offence on my part, it is 
thy concern. AYhat dost thou want from me ? If my 
thoughts are entirely devoted to God, and nothing else 
is blended with them, thou art not able to do me any 
harm. Sufficient for me is the worship with ■which I 
am occupied, and now I return to it.” 

As the king now went on worshipping, the Lord 
appeared to him in the shape of a man of the grey 
lotus colour, riding on a bird called Garuda, holding in 
one of the four hands the miikha, a sea-shell wdiich 
people blow when riding on elephants ; in the second 
hand the a lira, a round, cutting, orbicular weapon, 
which cuts everything it hits right through ; in the 
third an amulet, and in the fourth imdnia, i.e. the red 
lotus. When the king saw him, he shuddered from 
reverence, prostrated himself and uttered many praises. 
The Lord quieted his terrified mind and promised him 
that he should obtain everything he wished for. The 
king spoke : “ I had obtained an empire which nobody 
disputed with me; I was in conditions of life not 
troubled by sorro^w or sickness. It was as if the 
whole world belonged to me. But then I turned away 
from it, after I had understood that the good of the 
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worLI is really bad in the end. I do not wish for any- 
thin" except what I now have. The only thing I now 
wisli for is to be liberated from this fetter.” 

The Lord spoke : “ That you will obtain by keeping 
aloof from the world, by being alone, by uninlcrru])ted 
meditation, and by restraining your senses to yourself.” 

The kiri" spoke: “Supposing that I am able to <10 
so through that sanctity which the Lord has deigned 
to bestow upon me, how should any other man be able 
to do so ? for man wants eating and clothing, wliich 
connects him with the world. How is he to think of 
anything else ? ” 

The Lord spoke : “ Occupy yourself with your empire 
in as straightforward and prudent a way as possible : 
turn your thoughts upon me wlien you are engaged in 
civilising the world and protecting its inhabitants, in 
giving alms, and in everything vou do. And if vou are 
overpowered by human forgetfulness, make to yourself 
an image like that in which you see me; ofl’er to it 
perfumes and flowers, and make it a memorial of me, 
so that you may not forget me. If you are in sorrow, 
think of me ; if you speak, speak in my name ; if you 
act, act for me.” 

The king spoke : “ Xow I know what I have to do 
in general, but honour me further by instructing me 
in the details.” 

The Lord .spoke : “ That I have done already. I iiavo 
inspired your judge Vasishtha with all that i.s reipiired. 
Therefore rely upon him in all rpiestious.” 

Then the figure disappeared from liis sight. The 
king returned into his residence and did as lie had 
been ordered. 

From that time, the Hindus say, peo]>!e make idol=, 
some with four h.amls like the appearance we have 
describe], others with two hamls. as the story and 
description rerpiire. and conformably to tiie being which 
is to be represented. 
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xArada and Anotlier stoi'v of theirs is the following : — Brahman 

th6 V<)1C6 

from the liacl a SOU called iSiarada, who had no other desire but 
that of seeing the Lord. It was his custom, when he 
walked about, to hold a stick. If he threw it down, 
it became a serpent, and he was able to do miracles 
with it. He never went without it. One day being 
engrossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a fire from afar. He went towards it, and then a 
voice spoke to him out of the fire : “ What you demand 
and wish is impossible. You cannot see me save 
thus.” When he looked in that direction, he saw a 
fiery appearance in something like human shape. 

F.i;e 5-:. Henceforward it has been the custom to erect idols of 
certain shapes. 

A famous idol of theirs was that of Hultan, dedicated 

ed Aditya. to the suu, and therefore called Adilya. It was of wood 
and covered with red Cordovan leather ; in its two eyes 
were two red rubies. It is said to have been made in 
the last Kritayuga. Suppose that it was made in the 
\ ery end of Kritayuga, the time which has since elapsed 
amounts to 216,432 years. When Muhammad Ibn 
Alkasim Ibn Almunabbih coiupiered Multan, he in- 
quired how the town had become so very lluurishin" 
and so many treasures had there been accumulated, and 
then he found out that this idol was the cause, for 
there came pilgrims from all sides to visit it. There- 
fore he thought it best to have the idol where it was, 
but he hung a piece of cow's-flesh on its neck by way 
of mockery. On the same place a mosque was built. 
When then the Karmatians occupied Multan, Jalani 
Ibn bhaibiin, the usurper, broke the idol into pieces 
and killed its priests. He made his mansion, which 
was a castle brrilt of brick on an elevated place, the 
mosque instead of the old mosque, which he ordered to 
be shut from hatred against anything that had been 
done under the dynasty of the Caliphs of the house of 
'I mayya. 'When afterwards the blessed Frince Mah- 
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muJ swept away their rule from those countries, he 
made again the old mosque the place of the Friday- 
worship, and the second one was left to decay. At 
present it is only a barn-tloor, where bunches of Ilimia 
{Lau-.-iiiniri ineniiis) are bound together. 

If we now subtract from the above-mentioned num- 
ber of years the hundreds, tens, and units, i.i\ the 432 
years, as a kind of arbitrary erpiivalent for the sum of 
about 100 years, by which the rise of the Karniatian.s 
preceded our time, we get as the remainder 216,000 
years for the time of the end of the Kritayuga, and 
about the epoch of the era of the Hijra. How, then, 
could wood have lasted such a leneth of time, and 
particularly in a place where the air and the soil are 
lather wet I God knows best! 

The city of Tune'har is highly venerated by the tii.? i-iAi .a 
Hindus. The idol of that place is called Calriy^ra min , , 
i.e. the owner of the cal rc, a weapon which we have 
already described (page 114). It is of bronze,’ and is 
nearly the size of a man. It is now lying in the hippo- 
drome in Ghazna, together with the Lon] of SoinandtJi, 
which is a representation of the path of JlahaJeva, 
called Linja. Of Somanrith we shall hereafter speak in 
the proper place. This Cakrasvamin is said to have 
been made in the time of Bharata as a memorial of wars 
connected with this name. 

In Inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey yii.- vi .i 
from the capital in the direction towards the nifumtains 
of Bolor, there is a wooden idol called t^drwhi, which is 
much venerated and frequented by jiilgrims. 

We .'hall now communicate a whole chapter from the 
book SiiihJiifd relating to the construction of idols, 
which will hcl}) the student thoroughly to comprehend 
the present subject. 

Varahamihira .say.s ; “ If the figure is made to ronre- 
,sent Hama the son of Ha.saratha. or Bali the son of 
Yirocana, give it the height of 120 digits,” i.e. of idol 
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digits, which must be reduced by one- tenth to become 
coimnon digits, in this case io8. 

“ To the idol of Vishnu give eight hands, or four, or 
two, and on the left side under the breast give him the 
figure of the woman Sri. If you give him eight hands, 
place in the right hands a sword, a club of gold or iron, 
ail arrow, and make the fourth hand as if it were draw- 
ing water ; in the left hands give him a shield, a bow, a 
calrra, and a couch. 

“ If you give him four hands, omit the bow and the 
arrow, the sword and shield. 

“ If you give him two bauds, let the right hand be 
drawing water, the left holding a conch. 

“ If the figure is to represent Baladeva, the brother of 
Xurayana, put earrings into his ears, and give him eyes 
of a drunken man. 

“ If you make both figures, Xiirayana and Baladeva, 
join with them their sister Bhagavaii (Durgfi=:Eka- 
nansu), her left hand resting on her hip a little away 
from the side, and her right hand holding a lotus. 

“If you make her four-handed, place in the right hands 
a rosary and a hand drawing water ; in the left hands, a 
book and a lotus. 

“ If you make her eight-handed, place in the left hands 
the Icamagdah' , i.c. a pot, a lotus, bow and book ; in the 
right hands, a rosary, a mirror, an arrow, and a water- 
drawing hand. 

“ If the figure is to represent Samba, the son of Vishnu, 
put only a club in his right hand. If it is to represent 
Pradyumna, the son of Vishnu, place in his right hand 
an arrow, in his left hand a bow. And if you make 
their two wives, place in their right hand a sword, in 
the left a buckler. 

“ The idol of Brahman has four faces towards the four 
sides, and is seated on a lotus. 

“ The idol of Skanda, the son of Mahadeva, is a boy 
liding on a peacock, his hand holding a sakti, a weapon 
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like a double-edged sword, which has in the middle a 
pestle like that of a mortar. 

“ The idol Indra holds in its hand a weapon called 
rajni of diamond. It lias a similar handle to the s<iJAi, 
but on each side it has two swords which join at the 
handle. On his front place a third eye, and make him 
ride on a white elephant with four tusks. 

“ Likewise make on the front of the idol of Mahadeva 
a third eye right above, on his head a crescent, in Ids 
hand a weapon called sula, similar to the club but with 
three branches, and a sword ; and let his left hand hold 
his wife Gauri, the daughter of Ilimavant, whom he 
presses to his bosom from the side. 

“ To the idol Jiua, i.e. Luddlia, give a face and limbs as 
beautiful as possible, make the hues in the palms of his 
hands and feet like a lotus, and represent him seated 
on a lotus ; give him grey hair, and represent him with 
a placid expression, as if he were the father of creation. 

“■ If you make Arhant, tlie figure of another body of 
Buddha, represent him as a naked youth with a fine 
face, beautiful, whose hands reach down to the knees, 
with the figure of Sri, his wife, under the left breast. 

*' The idol of Ilevanta, the son of the sim, rides on a 
horse like a huntsman. 

“ The idol of Tima, the angel of death, rides on a 
buffalo, and holds a club in his hand. 

“ The idol of Kubera, the treasurer, wears a crown, has 
a big stomach and wide hips, and is riding on a man. 

“ The idol of the sun has a red face like the [lith of 
the red lotus, beams like a diamond, has protruding 
limb.=, rings in tlie ears, the neck adorned with pearls 
which hang down over the breast, wears a crown of 
several compartments, liolds in his hands two lotuses, 
and is clad in the dress of the Xortherners which reaches 
down to the ankle. 

If you represent the Seven Mothers, represent several f 
of them together in one figure. Brahman i with four faces 
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towards the four directions, Kaumari with six faces, 
Vaishnavi with four hands, Vaiiihi with a ho'/s head 
on a human body, Indrani with many eyes and a club 
in her hand, Bhagavati (Durga) sitting as people 
generally sit, Camunda ugly, with protruding teeth 
and a slim waist. Further join with them the son* of 
Mahadeva. Ivshetrapala with bristling hair, a sour face, 
and an ugly figure, but Vinayaka with an elephantls 
head on a human body, with four hands, as we have 
hcretof(;re described.” 

The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes 
with axes (kutdm), that they may nourish themselves 
with their blood. All idols are constructed according to 
certain measures determined by idol-fingers for every 
single limb, but sometimes they differ regarding the 
measure of a limb. If the artist keeps the right 
measure and does not make anything too larce nor too 
small, he is free from sin, and is sure that the being 
which he represented will not visit him with any 
mishap. “■ If he makes the idol one cubit hiudi and 
together with the throne two cubits, he wiirobtain 
health and wealth. If he makes it higher still, he will 
be praised. 

'■ But he must know that making tlie idol too large, 
especially that of the Sun, will hurt the ruler, and 
making it too small will hurt the artist. If he "-ives it 
a thin belly, this helps and furthers the famine in the 
country ; if he gives it a lean belly, this ruins property. 

If the hand of the artist slips so as to produce some- 
thing like a wound, he will have a wound in his own 
body which will kill him. 

“ If It 13 not completely even on both sides, so that 
the one shoulder is higher than the other, his wife will 
perish. 

If he turns the eye upward, he will be blind for 
lifetime ; if he turns it downward, he will have many 
troubles and sorrows.” 
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If the statue is made of some precious stone, it is 
better than if it were made of wood, and wood is better 
than clay. “ The benefits of a statue of precious stone 
will be common to all the men and women of the 
empire. A golden statue will bring power to him who 
erected it, a statue of silver will bring him renown, one 
of bronze will bring him an increase of his rule, one of 
stone the acquisition of landed property.” 

The Hindus honour their idols on account of those 
who erected them, not on account of the material of 
which they are made. We have already mentioned 
that the idol of Multan was of wood. £.[/. the liiif/n 
which PiAma erected when ho had finished the war with 
the demons was of sand, which he had heaped up with 
his own hand. But then it became petrified all at once, 
since the astrologically correct moment for the erecting 
of the mnnumeut fell before tlie moment when the 
workmen had finished the cutting of the stone monu- 
ment which Kama originally had ordered. Kegarding 
the building of the temple and its peristyle, the cutting 
of the trees of four different kinds, the astrological 
determination of the favourable moment for the erec- 
tion, the celebration of the rites due on such an occa- 
sion, regarding all this Kama gave very long and tedious 
instructions. Further, lie ordered that servants and 
priests to minister to the idols should be nominated 
from different classes of the people. “To the idol of 
Vishnu are devoted the class called Bhagavata ; to the 
idol of the Sun, the Maga, i.e. the Magians ; to the idol 
of IMahadeva, a class of saints, anchoritc.s with long 
hair, who cover their skin witli ashes, hang on their 
persons tlie bones of dead peojde, and swim in the 
pools. The Brahmana are devoted to the Eicht 
Mothers, the Shamanians to Buddha, to Arhant the 
class called yinj/ia. On the wliole, to each idol certain 
people are devoted who constructed it, for those know 
best how to serve it.” 
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Oar object in mentioning all this mad raving was to 
teach the reader the accurate description of an idol, if 
he happens to see one, and to illustrate what we have 
said before, that such idols are erected only for unedu- 
cated low-class people of little understanding ; that the 
Hindus never made an idol of any supernatural being, 
much less of God ; and, lastly, to show how the crowd 
is kept in thraldom by all kinds of priestly tricks and 
deceits. Therefore the book GUd says : “ Many people 
try to approach me in their aspirations through some- 
thing which is different from me ; they try to insinuate 
themselves into my favour by giving alms, praise, and 
prayer to something besides me. I, however, confirm 
and help them in all these doings of theirs, and make 
thenj attain the object of their wishes, because I am 
able to dispense with them.” 

In the same book Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna: “Do 
you not see that most of those who wish for something 
address themselves in offering and worshipping to the 
several classes of s])iritucd heinys, and to the sun, moon, 
and other celestial bodies ? If now God does not dis- 
appoint their hopes, though he in no way stands in 
need of their worship, if he even gives them more than 
they asked for, and if he gives them their wishes in 
such a way as though tliey were receiving them fruin 
that to which they had addressed their prayers — viz. 
the idol — they will proceed to worship those whom 
they address, because they have not learned to know 
him, whilst he, by admitting this kind of intermedia- 
tion, carries their affairs to the desired end. But that 
which is obtained by desires and intermediation is not 
lasting, since it is only as much as is deserved for any 
particular merit. Only that is lasting which is obtained 
from God alone, when people are disgusted with old 
age, death, and birth (and desire to be delivered there- 
from by Mokska)." 

This is what asudeva says. When the ignorant crowd 
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get a piece of good lack by accident or something at 
which they had aimed, and when with this some of the 
preconcerted tricks of the priests are brougiit into con- 
nection, the darkness in which they live increases 
vastly, not their intelligence. They will rush to those 
_////?( rc.s of idols, maltreating their own figures before 
them by shedding their own blood and mutilating their 
own bodies. 

The ancient Greeks, also, considered the idols as 
mediators between themselves and the First Cause, and 
worshipped them under tiie names of the stars and the 
liighest substance.s. For they described the First Cause, 
not with positive, hut only with negative predicates, 
since they considered it too high to be described by 
human qualities, and since they wanted to describe it 
as free from any imperfection. Therefore they could 
not address it in worship. 

When the heathen Arabs had imported into their 
country idols from Syria, they also worshipped them, 
hoping that they would intercede for them with God. 

Plato says in the fourth chapter of the Boole of Lairs: 

“ It is necessary to any one who gives perfect honours 
(to the gods) that he should take trouble with the 
mijsterij of the gods and Sakinat, and that he should 
not make special idols masters over the ancestral gods. 
Further, it is the greatest duty to give honours as much 
as possible to the parents whde they live.” 

By mystery Plato means a special kind of <Icvoti<m. 

The word is much used among the Sabians of Ilaru'in, 
the dualistic ilanichmans, and the theologians of the 
Hindus. 

Galeuus says in the book Be Indole Animrr : “ At 
the time of the Emperor Commodus, between 500-510 
years after Alexander, two men went to an idol-mer- Pago f.o. 
chant and bargained wdth him for an idol of Hermes. 

The one wanted to erect it in a temple as a memorial 
of Hermes, the other wanted to erect it on a tomb as a 
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memorial of tlie deceased. However, they could not 
settle the business with the merchant, and so they 
postponed it until the following daj’. The idol-merchant 
dreamt the following night that the idol addressed him 
and spoke to him : ‘ O excellent man ! I am thy work. 
I have received through the work of thy hands a figure 
which is thought to be the figure of a star. Xow I am 
no longer a stone, as people called me heretofore ; I am 
now known as Mercury. At present it stands in thy 
hands to make me either a memorial of something im- 
perishable or of something that has perished already.’ ” 

There is a treatise of Aristotle in which he answers 
certain questions of the Brahmins which Alexander had 
sent him. There he says : “ If you maintain that some 
Greeks have fabled that the idols speak, that the people 
offer to them and think them to be spiritual beings, of 
all this we have no knowledge, and we cannot give a 
sentence on a subject we do not know.” In these words 
he rises high above the class of fools and uneducated 
people, and he indicates by them that he does not 
occupy himself with such things. It is evident that 
the first cause of idolatry was the desire of commemo- 
rating the dead and of consoling the living ; but on this 
basis it has developed, and has finally become a foul 
and pernicious abuse. 

The former view, that idols are only memorials, was 
also held by the Caliph hlu'awiya regarding the idols 
of Sicily. M hen, in the summer of A.ii. 53, Sicilv was 
conquered, and the conquerors sent him golden idols 
adorned with crowns and diamonds which had been 
captured there, he ordered them to be sent to Sind, that 
they should be sold there to the priuces of the country ; 
for he thought it best to sell them as objects costing 
sums of so-and-so many denars, not having the slightest 
scruple on account of their being objects of abomin- 
able idolatry, hut simply considering the matter from a 
political, not from a religious point of view. 


( J25 ) 


CIIAPTEK XIL 

ox THE VEDA, THE PURAXAS, AXD OTHER KIXDS OF 
THEIR NATIOXAL LITERATURE. 

Veda means knowledge of that which was before un- Siindrv 
known. It is a religious svstem which, according to 
the Hindus, conies from God, and was iironmlyated " 
hy the mouth of llrahman. The r.tahmms recite 
the Veda without understanding its meaning, and in 
the same way they learn it hy heart, the one reoedv- 
iiig it from the other. Only few of them loam its 
explanation, and still less is the number of those who 
master the contents of the Veda and their interpretation 
to such a degree as to be able to hold a theological 
disputation. 

'■ The Brahmins teach the AVda to the Kshatriyas. 

The latter learn it, but are not allowed to teach it, not 
even to a Brahmin. The Vaisya and Sudra are not 
allowed to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite 
it. If such a thing can be proved against one of them, 
the Brahmins drag him before the magistrate, and he 
is punished hy having his tongue cut off. • 

The Veda contains commandments and prohibitions, 
detailed statements about reward aud punishment in- 
tended to encourage and to deter; hut most of it cuu- 
laius liymiis of jiraise, and treats of the variuu.s kimis 
of sacrilices to the lire, which are so numerous aud 
dillicult that you could hardly count them. 

They do nut allow the Veda to he committed to xho ve.ia 
writing, because it is recited according to certain modu- by memory. 
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lations, and they therefore avoid the use of the pen, 
since it is liable to cause some error, and may occasion 
an addition or a defect in the written text. In conse- 
quence it has happened that they have several times 
r.it'e e,. forgotten the A"eda and lost it. For they maintain that 
the followiri" passage occurs in the conversations be- 
tween God and Brahman relating to the beginning of 
all thing.s, according to the report of Saunaka who had 
received it from the planet Venus ; “ You will forget 
tlie Veda at the time when the earth will be submerged ; 
it will then go down to the depths of the earth, and 
none but the fish will be able to bring it out again. 
Therefore I shall send the fish, and it will deliver the 
Veda into your hands. And I shall send the boar to 
raise the earth with its tusks and to bring it out of the 
■water.” 

Further, the Hindus maintain that the Veda, together 
with all the rites of their religion and country, had been 
obliterated in the last Dvapara-yuga, a period of time 
of which we shall speak in the proper place, until it 
was renewed by Vyusa, the son of Parasara. 

The Vlsluju Puruna says : “ At tlie beginning of each 
ilanvantara period there will be created anew a lord 
of a period whose children will rule over the whole 
earth, and a prince who will be the head of the world, 
and angels to whom men will bring fire-ofi’ering', and 
the Giraf Burr, who will renew the Veda which is lost 
at the end of each period.” 

wliv, not loog before our time, 
XmlnV Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, has 
of his ow n account undertaken the task of ex'olaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken 
on himself a task from which everybody else would 
have recoiled, but he carried it out because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely 
vanish out of the memories of men, since he observed 
‘ that the characters of men grew worse and worse, and 
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that they did not care much for virtue, nor even fur 
duty. 

There are certain passages in the Yeda which, as they 
maintain, must not be recited within dwellings, since 
they fear that they would cause an abortion both to 
women and the cattle. Therefore they step out into the 
open field to recite them there. There is hardly a single 
verse free from such and similar minatory injunctions. 

As we have already mentioned, the books of the 
Hindus are metrical compositions like the En jaz poems 
of the Arabs. Most of them are composed in a metre 
called Mo7:a. The reason of this lias already been 
explained. Galentts also prefers metrical composi- 
tion, and says in his book Kara yh>r) : “ The single 
signs which denote the weights of medicines become 
corrupt 1 ly being copied ; they are also corrupted by the 
wanton mischief of some envious person. Therefore it 
is quite right that the books of Damocrates on medi- 
cines should be ^'referred to others, and that they should 
gain fame and praise, since they are written in a Greek 
metre. If all books were written in this way it would 
be the best ; ” the fact being that a prose text is much 
more exposed to corruption than a metrical one. 

The Veda, however, is not composed in this common 
metre, sloka, but in another. Some Hindus say that 
no one could compose anything in the same metre. 
However, their scholars maintain that this is possible 
indeed, but that they refrain from trying it merely from 
veneration for the Veda. 

According to their tradition, Vvasa divided it into 
four parts : Riyrcda, Yujurvcila, Sdmairdii, and AtJuir- 
vanareihi. 

Vyiisa liad four dishyn, i.c. pupils. He taught a sepa- 
rate Veda to each of them, and made him carry it in 
his memory. They are enumerated in the same order 
as the four parts of the Veda : Paila, Vaiiuiiqxlynn'.', 
Jaimini, Siunantu. 
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Each of the four parts has a peculiar kind of recita- 
tion. The first is Rigveda, consisting of metrical com- 
positions called ric, which are of different lengths. It 
is called Rigveda as being the totality of the ric. 
It treats of the sacrifices to the fire, and is recited in 
three different ways. Eirst, in a uniform manner of 
reading, just as every other book is read. Secondly, in 
such a way that a pause is made after every single 
word. Thirdly, in a method which is the most meri- 
torious, and for which jdenty of reward in heaven is 
promised. First you read a short passage, each word 
of which is distinctly pronounced ; then you repeat it 
together with a part of that which has not yet been 
recited. Xext you recite the added portion alone, and 
then you repeat it together with the next part of that 
which has not yet been recited, &c., &c. Continuing to 
do so till the end, you will have read the whole text twice. 

The Yajurveda is composed of kandin. The word 
is a derivative noun, and means the totedity of the 
Idijdi/i. The difference between this and tlie Rigveda 
is that it may be read as a text connected by the rules 
of Sarhdlii, wliich is not allowed in the case of Rigveda. 
The one as well as the other treats of works connected 
with the fire and the sacrifices. 

I liave heard the following story about the reason 
why the Rigveda cannot be recited as a text connected 
Ijy tiie rules of .'iarhdld ; — 

Yujnavulkya stayed with his master, and his ma.ster 
had a Brahmin friend who wanted to make a journey. 
Therefore he asked the master to send somebody to his 
liouse to perform there during his absence the rites to 
IduMa, i.e. to his fire, and to prevent it from being 
e.vtinguished. Xow the master sent his pupils to the 
house of his friend one after the other. So it came to 
be the turn of Yajuavalkya, who was beautiful to look 
at and handsomely dressed. When he began the work 
which he was sent for, in a place where the tvife of the 
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absent man was present, she conceived an aversion to 
his fine attire, and Yajuavalkya became aware of it, 
thomrli she concealed it. On having finished, he took 
the water to sprinkle it over the head of the woman, 
for this holds with them the place of the blowing after 
an incantation, since blowing is disliked by them and 
considered as something impure. Then the woman said, 

“ Sprinkle it over this column.” So lie did, and at once 
the column became green. Now the woman repented 
having missed the blessing of his pious action ; there- 
fore on the following day she went to the master, asking 
him to send her tlie same pupil whom he had sent the 
day before. Yajuavalkya, however, declined to go 
except in his turn. No urging had any eltbct upon 
him ; he did not mind the wrath of his master, but 
simply said, “ Take away from me all that you have 
taught me.” And scarcely had he spoken the word, 
when on a sudden he h.ad forgotten all he knew before. 
Now he turned to the Sun and asked him to teach him 
the Yeda. Tiie Sun said, “How is that possible, as I 
must perpetually wamier, and you are incapable of 
doing the same?” But then Yajnavalkya clung to 
the chariot of the Sun aud began to learn the Yeda 
from him ; but he was compelled to interrupt the 
recitation here and there on account of the irregularity 
of the motion of the chariot. 

The Siimaveda treats of the sacrifices, command- 
ments, and prohibitions. It is recited in a tune like van 
a chant, and hence its name is derived, because sdmnn 
means the sweetness of recitation. The cause of this 
kind of recital is, that Narayana, when he appeared on 
earth in the shape of Yamaua, and came to tlie king 
Bali, changed himself into a Brahman ami liegan to 
recite the Samaveda with a touching meludv, by 
which he e.xhilarated the king, in conseipience of whicii 
there happened to him the well-known story. 

The Atharvanaveda is as a text connected by the 
VOL. I. I 
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rules of Samdlii. It does not consist of the same com- 
positions as the Rig and Yajur Vedas, but of a third 
kind called lhara. It is recited according to a melody 
■with a nasal tone. This Veda is less in favour with 
the Hindus than the others. It likewise treats of the 
sacrifices to the fire, and contains injunctions regarding 
the dead and what is to he done with them. 

Liu' ..f tiio As to the Puranas, we first mention that the word 

Puiaiids. , * . . . -T^ A, 

means Jii'st, eternal. There are eigliteen Puranas, most 
of them called by the names of animals, human or 

I a,-e 6;. angelic beings, because they contain stories about them, 
or because the contents of the book refer in some way 
to them, or because the book consists of answers whicli 
the creature whose name forms the title of the book 
has given to certain questions. 

The Puranas are of human origin, composed by the 
so-called Rishis. In the following I give a list of their 
names, as I have heard them, and committed them to 
writing from dictation : — 

1. Adi-purana, i.e. tlie first. 

2. Matsya-jniruna, i.c. the fish. 

3. Khnna-purAna, i.e. the tortoise. 

4. Vitraka-puruna, i.e. the hoar. 

5. Narasirhha-piintiia, i.c. a liurnan lieing with a lion's lieaii. 

6. Vixmanci-punina, i.c. the liwarf. 

7. Vwj u-piirdna, i.e. the wind. 

S. Xandn-pnnind, i.c. a servant of Maiifideva. 

9. Skanda-purnha, i.e a son of Mahiideva. 

10. Adit ya-purdnet, i.e tlie sun. 

11. Soiuapmrdnii, i.e. the moon. 

12. Sdmba-purdna, i.e. the son of Vishnu. 

13. Brahmdnda-puriina. i.e. heaven. 

14. Markandeya-purdna^ i.e. a great Rishi. 

15* Tdrkshya-purdna^ i.e. tlie bird Garuda. 

16. Vislinu-purdtta, i.e. Jsartiyana. 

17. Brahma-purdna, i.e. the nature charged with the preserva- 

tion of the world. 

15. Bhavishya-purdna, i.e. future things. 

Of all this literature I have only seen portions of the 
Matsya, Aditya, and Vayu Puranas. 
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Another somewhat different list of the I’liranas has 
been read to me from the Vishnu-Furdna. I aive it 
here in extcnso, as in all questions resting on tradition 
it is the duty of an author to give those traditions as 
completely as possible ; — 

1. Brahma. 

2. Padma, i.e. the red lotus. 

3. Vishnu. 

4. S'lva, i.e. MaMdeva. 

5. Bliagavata^ i.e. Vasmleva. 

6. NdraUa, i.e. the son of Brahma. 

7. Mdrkandeya. 

8. Agnif i.e. the fire. 

9. Bkavishya, i.e. the future. 

10. BrahmavaivartUy t.f. the wind. 

11. Linga. i.e. an ima^g^e of the aidoia of Mahadev.i. 

12. Vardha. 

13. Shnida. 

14. Vdmaiia. 

15. Kiirnio. 

16. Matsga, i.e. the fi^h. 

17. Garuda. i.r. the bir<l on which Vislinu ri<Ies. 

18. Brahmd/uln. 


These are the names of tiie Puranas according to 
tile Viishuu-Furdna. 

The book Snriti is derived from the Veda. It con- 
tains commandments and prohibitions, and is composed 
by the following twenty sons of Brahman : — 


1. Apastamba. 

2 . I’lir.'i^ara. 

3 . Sfitatapa. 

4 . Samvarta 

5 . Dak.sha. 

6 . Va^i'-lulia. 

7 . Ahtrira^. 

S. Vania. 

9. Vi->.hnii. 

10 . Maim. 


11. Yajnavalkya. 

12 . Atri. 

13 . Harita 

14 . Likhita. 

15 . Saiikha. 

16. (JauttUii.i. 

17 . Vriha''pati. 
iS, Katyavaiia. 

19 . Vyavi. 

20 . U.^aiia'-. 


Besides, the Hindus have books about the jurispru- 
dence of their religion, on theosophy, on ascetics, on 
the process of becoming god and seeking liberation 
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from the world, as, t.g. the book composed by Gauda 
the anchorite, which goes by his name ; the book Sam- 
kliya, composed by Kapila, on divine subjects ; the book 
of Pataiijnli, on the search for liberation and for the 
union of the soul with the object of its meditation ; 
the book P'ydmb/nhhd, composed by Kapila, on the 
Veda and its interpretation, also showing that it has 
been created, and distinguishing within the Veda be- 
tween such injunctions as are obligatory only in cer- 
tain cases, and those which are obligatory in general ; 
further, the book Mimdmsd, composed by Jaimini, on 
the same subject ; the book Laukdyata, composed by 
Brihaspati, treating of the subject that in all investiga- 
tions we must exclusively rely upon the apperception of 
the senses ; the book Agastyamata, composed by Agastya, 
treating of the subject that in all investigations we 
must use the apperception of the senses as well as tradi- 
tion; and the hook The word d/iama 

means reward, but in general it is used for religion ; so 
that this title means The religion of God, who in this 
case is understood to be Xaiayana. Further, there are 
the books of the six pupils of Vyasa, viz. Devala, Aukra, 
BhOrgavd, Vrihaspati, Ydjnaralkya, and Mana. The 
Hindus have numerous books about all the branches 
of science. How could anybody know the titles of all 
of them, more especially if he is not a Hindu, but a 
foreigner ? 

Besides, they have a book which they hold in such 
veneration that they firmly assert that everv'thing which 
occurs in other books is found also in this book, but not 
all which occurs in this book is found in other books. 
It is called IShdrafa, and composed by Vyasa the son 
of Parasara at the time of the great wmr between the 
children of Pandu and tliose of Kuru. The title itself 
gives an indication of those times. The book has 
100,000 Slokas in eighteen parts, each of which is called 
Parvan. Here we give the list of them : — 
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1. Sahhd-parm, i.c. the kinc’s divellinpr- 

2. Aranya, i.e. going out into the open fiehl, nieaiiing tlie 

exodus of tlie cliiidren of I’andu. 

3. Virdt/t, i'.f. the nuiue of a king in whose realm they dwelt 

during the time of their concealment. 

4. Uilyoya, i.c. tlie prejiariug for battle. 

5- P'hhhina. 

6 . Droua the Brahmin. 

7. Kama the son of the Sun. 

8. Kalya the brother of Duryodkana. some of the greatest licrnes 

who did the fighting, one ahrai/s coming forward after 
his predecessor had been killeil. 

9. Gadii, i.e. the club. 

10. Sauptika, i.e. the killing of the .sleepers, when Asvatthflman 

the son of Drona attacked the city of Paiieala during 
the night and killed the inhabitants. 

11. Jalapraddiiika, f.e. the successive drawing of wafer for the 

dead, after people have washed otl' the impurity cau-ed 
bv the touching of the dead. 

12. Sfri, I.e. the lamentations of the women. 

13. Kdnti, containing 24.000 tilokas on eiadicating liatred fiom 

the heait, in four parts : 

(i.) Rdjadhnniiit, on the reward of the kings. 

(2.) Ihinadlianiia. on the rewaid for almsgiving, 

(3.) Apaddhnrmu, on the rewaid of those who are in need and 
trouhle. 

(4). MokshatUiiifina. on the leaard of him who is liheiuted 
fiom the world. 

14. Ah'amcdha, i.e. the sacrifice of the boise which is sent out 

together with an army to wander through the world. 
Then they proclaim in jiublic that it tielong.s to the king 
of the world, and tliat he who does not agree thereto is to 
come forward to tight. The Brahmans follow the hoise. 
and celebrate sacrifices to the fire in those places where 
the horse drops its dung. 

15. Mausala, i.e. the fighting of the Yadavas, the tiibe of A a-u- 

deva. among them.selves. 

16 Airamardsa, i.c. leaving one’s own country. 

17. Prasthdna, i.c. i|uitting the realm to seek liher.ition. 
iS. Searydruhana, i.e. journeying towards I’aiadise. 

The.se eighteen parts are followeil liy another one 
which is called Hariva mAa-rarran, which contains the 
traditions relatino to Yusndeva. 

In this book there occur passages which, like riddles, 
admit of manifold interpretations. As to the reason of r 
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this the Hindus relate the following story : — Vyilsa 
asked Brahman to procure him somebody who might 
write for him the Blidrata from his dictation. Xow he 
intrusted with this task his son Vin3,yaka, who is re- 
presented as an idol with an elephant’s head, and made 
it obligatory on him never to cease from writing. At 
the same time Vyasa made it obligatory on him to 
write only that which he understood. Therefore Vyasa, 
in the course of his dictation, dictated such sentences 
as compelled the writer to ponder over them, and thereby 
Vyasa gained time for resting awhile. 


CHAPTEK XIII. 


THEIR GRAMMATICAL AND METRICAL LITERATURE. 

The two sciences of grammar and metrics are auxiliary i.i,t ni 
to the other sciences. Of the two, the former, grammar, gr“,mn^rr 
holds the first place in their estimate, called rydkarana, 
i.e. the law of the correctness of their speech and ety- 
mological rules, by means of which they acquire an 
eloquent and classical style both in writing and reading. 

We Muslims cannot learn anything of it, since it is a 
branch coming from a root which is not within our 
grasp — I mean the language itself. That which I have 
been told as to titles of books on this science is the 
following : — 

1. Ai)\drn^ attributed to Indra, the head of the angels. 

2. Cdndv't, composed by Candra, one of the red-robe-wearin^ 

sect, the followers of Buddlia. 

3. S’akata, so called by the name of its author. His tribe. 

too, is called by a name derived from the same word, viz. 

Sdkafayana. 

4. Pdnini., so called from its author. 

5. Kdtantraj composed by Sarvavarman. 

6. iS'asidevavritti, compo.sed by Subideva, 

7. Durr/avivritti. 

S. ^I’Sfujakitdvritti, composed by t^qrabhhti. 

I have been told that the last-mentioned author was .ti.i.i- 
the teacher and instructor of Slu'di Atiaiulapala, the son 
of Jayapiila, who ruled in our time. After having com- 
posed the book he sent it to Ka.shmir, but the peoiile 
there did not adopt it, being in such tilings haughtily con- 
servative. Xow he complained of this to the Shah, and 
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the Shah, in accordance with the duty of a pupil towards 
his master, promised him to make him attain his wish. 
So he gave orders to send 200.000 dirham and presents 
of a similar value to Kashmir, to be distributed among 
those who studied the book of his master. The con- 
sequence was that they all rushed upon the book, and 
would not copy any other grammar but this (Jiie, show- 
ing themselves in the baseness of their avarice. The 
book became the fashion and highly prized. 

Of the origin of grammar they give the following 
account : — One of their kings, called Samalvahana, i.e. 
in the classical language, Sfitavrihana, was one day in a 
pond playing with his wives, when he said to one of 
thQTa'‘ Mdudakam dchi,” i.e. do not sprinkle the wafer on. 
me. The woman, however, understood it as if he bad said 
modakcuh delii, i.e. bri/tp sweetmeats. So she went away 
and brought him sweetmeats. And when tiie king 
disapproved of her doing so, she gave him an angry 
reply, and used coarse language towards liim. Xow he 
was deeply offended, and, in consequence, as is their 
custom, he abstained from all food, and concealed him- 
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self in some corner until he was called upon by a sage, 
who consoled him, promising him that he would teach 
people grammar and tlie indexions of the language. 
Ihereupou the sage went off to IMahadetm, praying, 
praising, and fa.sting devoutly, ilahtideva appeared to 
him, and communicated to iiim some few rules, the like 
of whicu Abui’aswad Addu’ali has given for the Arabic 
language. The god also promised to assist him in the 
further development of this science. Then the sage 
returned to the king and taught it to him. This was 
the beginning of the science of grammar. 

Grammar is followed by another science, called 
c/iandus, i.e. the metrical form of poetry, corresnonding 
to our metrics — a science indispemsable to them, since 
all their books are in verse. By composing their books 
in metres they intend to facilitate their being learned 
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by heart, and to prevent people in all questions of 
science ever recurring to a writteii text, save in a case 
of bare necessity. For they think that the mind of 
man sympathises with everything in which there is 
symmetry and order, and has an aversion to everything 
in which there is no order. Therefore most Hindus are 
passionately fond of their verses, and always desirous 
of reciting them, even if they do not understand the 
meaning of the words, and the audience will snap their 
fingers in token of joy and applause. They do not want 
prose compositions, although it is much easier to under- 
stand them. 

Most of their books are "Composed in Sloka, in which 
I am now exercising myself, being occupied in compos- 
ing for the Hindus a translation of the books of Euclid 
and of the Almagest, and dictating to them a treatise on 
the construction of the astrolabe, being simply guided 
hereiu by the desire of spreading science. If the Hin- 
dus happen to get some book which does not yet exist 
among them, they set at work to change it into &lokas, 
which are rather unintelligible, since the metrical form 
entails a constrained, affected style, which will become 
apparent when we shall speak of their method of ex- 
pressing numbers. And if the verses are not sufficiently 
affected, their authors meet with frowning faces, as 
having committed something like mere prose, and then 
they will feel extremely unhappy. God will do me jus- 
tice in what I say of them. 

The first who invented this art were Pingala ami ti....ksou 

^ r mctn< - 

,1.^ n C L T). The books on the subject are nu- 

merous. The most famous of them is the book Gainta 
(?G — AI — S — T), so called from its author, famous to 
such a degree that even the whole science of metrics 
has been called by this name. Other books are that of 
Mrigalanchana, that of Pingala, and that of (? tj 

(Au) — L — Y — A — H — D). I, however, have not seen 
any of these books, nor do I know much of the chapter 
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of the Brahma-siddhAnta which treats of metrical cal- 
culations, and therefore I have no claim to a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of their metrics. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it right to pass by a subject of which I 
have only a smattering, and I shall not postpone speak- 
ing of it until I shall have thoroughly mastered it. 

In counting the syllables (tjanachatidas) they use 
similar figures to those used iiy Alkhalil Ibii Ahmad and 
our metricians to denote the consonant icithout rowel and 
the consonant with rmvel,\iz. these two signs, | and >, 
the former of which is called laghu, i.e. light ; the latter, 
guru, i.e. heavy. In measuring (mdtrdchandas), the gu ru 
is reckoned double of a laghu, and its place may be 
filled by two laghic. 

Further, they have a syllable which they call long 
{dirgha), the measure or prosody of which is equal to 
that of a gimi. This, I think, is a syllable with a 
long vowel (like lA, M, kA). Here, however, I must 
confess that up to the present moment I have not 
been able to gain a clear idea of the nature of both 
laghu and guru, so as to be able to illustrate them 
by similar elements in Arabic. However, I am in- 
clined to think that laghu does not mean a coiusonant 
without rowel, nor guru a consonant with rowel, but that, 
Dll the contrary, laghu means a consonant with a short 
vowel (e.g. ka, ki, ku), and guru means the same with 
a vowelless consonant (e.g. kat, kit, kut), like an element 
in Arabic metrics called Sabab {ie.—or a long 
syllable the place of which may be taken by two short 
ones). That which makes me doubt as to the first- 
mentioned definition of laghu is this circumstance, that 
the Hindus use mang laghu one after the other in an 
uninterrupted succession. The Arabs are not capable 
of pronouncing two vowelless consonants one after the 
other, but in other languages this is possible. The Per- 
sian metricians, for instance, call such a consonant 
moved by a light vowel {i.e. pronounced with a sound like 
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the Hebrew Schwa). But, in any case, if such conso- 
nants are more than three in number, they are most 
difficult, nay, even impossible to pronounce ; whilst, on 
the other hand, there is not the slightest difficulty in 
pronouncing an uninterrupted series of short syllables 
consisting of a consonant with a short vowel, as when 
you say in Arabic, '■ Badanukci kamathali sifatika vafa- 
mukn lisa ati shufatika ” (i.e. Thy body is like thy 
description, and thy mouth depends upon the width of 
thy lip). Further, although it is difficult to pronounce r.i-'c - ; 
a vowelless consonant at the beginning of a word, most 
nouns of the Hindus begin, if not exactly with vowel- 
less consonants, still with such consonants as have only 
a Schwa-like vowel-sound to follow them. If such a 
consonant stands at the beginning of a verse, they drop 
it in counting, since the law of the ffuru demands that 
in it the vowelless consonant shall not pnccdc but fu!- 
loio the vowel (ka-t, ki-t, ku-t). 

Further, as our people have composed out of the feet neflmtvn 
( certain schemes or types, according to which 
verses are constructed, and have invented signs to 
denote the component parts of a foot, i.e. the consonant 
with and without a vowel, in like manner also the 
Hindus use certain names to denote the feet which are 
composed of laghu and guru, either the former preced- 
ing and the latter following or vice versa, in such a 
way, however, that the measure must always be the 
same, whilst the number of syllables may vary. By 
these names they denote a certain conventional prosodic 
unity {i.e. certain feet). By measure, I mean that laghu 
is reckoned = one mdtrii, i.e. measure, and guru — two 
mCitra. If they represent a foot in writing, they only 
express the measure of the syllables, not their number, 
as, e.g. (in Arabic) a double consonant (kka) is counted 
as a consonant without vowel flits a consonant with 
vowel, and a consonant followed by Tanwin {fun) is 
counted as a consonant with a vowel flus a consonant 
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without vowel, whilst in writing both are represented 
as one and the same thing {i.e. by the sign of the con- 
sonant in question). 

Taken alone by themselves, laghit and giinc are 
called by various names: the former, la, kali, rupa, 
cdmara, and gralia ; the latter, ga, nii-ra, and a half 
arhsakn. The latter name shows that a complete 
arhmka is equal to two guru or their equivalent. These 
names they have invented simply to facilitate the ver- 
sification of their metrical books. For this purpose 
they have invented so many names, that one may tit 
into the metre if others will not. 

The feet arising out of combinations of higlai, and 
guru are the following: — 

Twofold both in number and measure is the foot ||, 
i.e. two syllables and two vidtrd. 

Twofold iu number, not in measure, are the feet, | < 
and < I ; iu measure they are = three mdtrd \ | | (but, 
in number, only two syllables). 

The second foot < | (a trochee) is called krittlkd. 

The quaternary feet are in each book called by dif- 
ferent names : 

< < pnkaha, i.e. the half month. 

I I < jealuiia, i.e. the liie. 

I < I ntadhya t? uiadhtt). 

< 1 1 pan-ata, i.e. the mountain, also called hhu and rasu. 

1 1 1 1 ghana, i.e. the cube. 

The feet consisting of five rndtrd have manifold 
forms; those of them which have special names are the 
following - 

|<< /insfm, i.e. the elephant. 1 <<| (? lacuna). 

<|< Aumrt, i'.e. the wish. 1 1 1 1 < 

A foot consisting of six mdtrd is < < < . 

Some people call these feet by the names of the 
chess figures, viz. ; 

jvalana — the elephant. j pari-afa = the pawn. 

madkga = the tower. [ ghana = the horse. 
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In a lexicographical work to ■which the author On the ar- 

^ y ran^'emeiit 

(? Haribhatta) has given his own name, the feet Quotoo^n' 

fiom U.iii- 

composed of three laghu or gum are called by single 
consonants, which in the following diagram are ■written 
on their left : — • 

Diagram. 

m < < < pixfold {i.e. containing six mdtrd). 
y j < < hastin. 

r < j < kdma. 

t < < I (? lacuna). 

5 I I < jvalaua. 

j I < 1 madhya. 

bh < \ I pai'vata. 

1 I I threefi)l(l {i.e. containing three mutrd). 

By means of these signs the author teaches how to 
construct these eight feet by an inductive method (a 
kind of algebraic permutation), saying : 

“Place one of the two kinds (gum and lagliu) in 
the first line unmixed (that would be < < <, if wefasefis- 
begin with a guru). Then mix it with the second 
kind, and place one of this at the beginning of the 
second line, whilst the two other elements are of the 
first kind (| < <). Then place this element of admix- 
ture in the middle of the third line (< | <), and lastly' 
at the end of the fourth line (<<[). Then you have 
finished the first half. 

“Further, place the second kind in the lowest line, 
unmixed (| | |), and mix up with the line above it one 
of the first kind, placing it at the beginning of the line 
( < II), then in the middle of the next following line 
(I < i), and lastly at the end of the next following line 
(I 1 <). Then the second half is finished, and all the 
possible combinations of three mdtra have been ex- 
hausted.” 

n < < < 1 5- I I < ) 

J. I ^ r F irst ^ < | 1 ( Second half, 

i < < I ' ' S- I I I ) 

This system of composition or permutation is correct, 


On t},.' 
pddcu. 
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but his calculation showing how to find that place 
which every single foot occupies in this series of per- 
mutations is not in accordance with it. For he says : 

“ Place the numeral 2 to denote each element of a 
foot (i e. both guru and laghu), once for all, so that 
every foot is represented by 2, 2, 2. Multiply the 
left (number) by the middle, and tlie product by the 
right one. If tliis multiplier (i.e. this number of the 
right side) is a lagJni, then leave the product as it is; 
but if it is a guru, subtract one from the product.” 

The author exemplifies this with the sixth foot, i.e. 
I < [. He multiplies 2 by 2, and from the product (4) 
he subtracts i. The remaining 3 he multiplies by the 
third 2, and he gets the product of 6. 

This, however, is not correct for most of the feet, and 
I am rather inclined to believe that the text of the 
manuscript is corrupt. 

The proper order of the feet would accordingly be the 
following : 



I. II. 

III. 


I. 

II. III. 

I. 

< < 

< 

5- 

< 

< 1 

2. 

1 < 

< 

6. 

1 

< 1 

3- 

< 1 

< 

/• 

< 

1 1 

4- 

i 1 

< i 

8 . 

i 

1 1 

The 

mixture of the first line (Xo. ' 

I.) is 

such that one 


kind always follows the other. In the second line 
(Xo. II.) two of one kind are followed by two of the 
other; and in the third line (Xo. III.) four of one kind 
are followed by four of the other. 

Then the author of the above-mentioned calculation 
goes on to say : “ If the first element of the foot is a 
guru,, subtract one before you multiply. If the multi- 
plier is a guru, subtract one from the product. Thus 
you find the place which a foot occupies in this order.” 

As the Arabic verse is divided into two halves or 
liemistichs by the ar&d, i,e. the last foot of the first 
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hemistich, and the darh, i.e. the last foot of the second 
hemistich, in like manner the verses of the Hindus are 
divided into two halves, each of which is called foot 
{fdda). The Greeks, too, call them feet {lacuna ), — 
those words which are composed of it, crvXXd^r], and 
the consonants with or without vowels, with long, short, 
or doubtful vowels. 

The verse is divided into three, or more commonly on tiie 
into four pdda. Sometimes they add a fifth pdda in Aryi 
the middle of the verse. The pddas have no rhyme, 
but there is a kind of metre, in which the i and 2 
pddas end with the same consonant or syllable as if 
rhyming on it, and also the pddas 3 and 4 end with 
the same consonant or syllable. This kind is called 
Arud. At the end of the pdda a laghu may become a 
gum, though in general tliis metre ends with a laghu. 

The different poetical works of the Hindus contain 
a great number of metres. In the metre of 5 
the fifth pdda is placed between pddas 3 and 4. The 
names of the metres differ according to the number of 
syllables, and also according to the verses which fol- 
low. For they do not like all the verses of a long 
poem to belong to one and the same metre. They use 
many metres in the same poem, in order that it should 
appear like an embroidered piece of silk. 

The construction of the four pddas in the four-3J6h/(i 
metre is the following: — 


< paksha= I anisaka 
' I I parvata. 
j I <- jvalaiia. 


• paksha. 

- I j pan^ata. 
< < pakslia. 


paksha. 

I I < jvalana. 
j j i!ui‘lh\a. 

j j parvata. 
< <: pak^ha. 


< p.ik'^ha. 

I j < j\alana. 
j ~ I madliya. 
■ j j par\ata. 
j j '' jvalana. 
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This is a representation of a species of their metres, 
called Skandha, containing four pdda. It consists of 
two halves, and each half has eight amsaka. 

Of the single amsaka, the ist, 3d, and 5th can never 
he a viadhya, i.e. | < |, and the 6th must always be 
either a madhya or a ghana. If this condition is adhered 
to, the other amsakas may be anything at all, just as 
accident or the fancy of the poet wills it. However, 
the metre must always be complete, neither more nor 
less. Therefore, observing the rules as to the formation 
of certain amsakas in the single pddas, we may repre- 
sent the four pddas in the following manner : — 


Pada I. < < 

< 1 1 

1 1 <• 


Pada II. < < 

1 1 < 

1 < 1 

<11 < <• 

Pada III. < < 

< 1 1 

< <. 


pada IV. < < 

l< < 

i < 1 

<11 1 1 <• 

According to this 

pattern the 

verse 

is composed. 

If you represent 

an Arabic 

metre by these signs of 


the Hindus, you will find that they mean something 
entirely different from what the Arabic signs mean 
which denote a consonant tcith a short vowel and a 
consonant icithout a vowel. (The Arabic sign 1 means 
a consonant without a vowel ; the Hindu sign i means 
a short syllable; the Arabic sign o means a consonant 
followed by a short vowel ; the Hindu sign < means a 
long syllable.) As an example, we give a representation 
of the regular complete Kltafif metre, representing each 
foot by derivations of the root 

Metrum Kha/if. 

('•) UxiiT, “'J.Lu 

represented by derivation^* of the root ^ 

(2-} lolooio loololo loloolo. 

represented by Arabic signs. 

<3)<<1< <l<< <<l<, 

represented by the signs of the Hindus. 
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We give the latter signs in an inverted order, since 
the Hindus read from the left to the right. 

I have already once pleaded as my excuse, and do so 
here a second time, that my slender knowledge of thi.s 
science does not enable me to give the reader a complete 
insight into the subject. Still I take the greatest pains 
with it, though I am well aware that it is only very 
little I can give. 

The name Vritta applies to each lonr-pdia metre in 
which the signs of both the prosody and the number of 
the syllables are like each other, according to a certain 
correspondence of the pddas among themselves, so that 
if you know one pdda, you know also the other ones, 
for they are like it. Further, there is a law that a pdda 
cannot have less than four syllables, since a pdda with 
less does not occur in the Veda. For the same reason 
the smallest number of the syllables of a 2^dila is four, 
the largest twenty-six. In consequence, there are 
twenty-three varieties of the Vritta metre, which we 
shall here enumerate : — 


1. The has four Aceyy syllables (<r«ra), and here you can- 

not put two laghu in the place of one guru. 

2. The nature of the second kind of the i>dda is not clear to me, 

so I omit it. 

3. This fuda is built of 

ghana + paksha. 

INI << 

4. = 2 guru + 2 laghu + 3 guru. 

<< II <<< 

It would be better to describe this p&da as = pakshn + 
jvalana + paksha. 


5. =2 krittikd 
<\<\ 


+ jvalana 

ll< 


6. = ghana + madhga 

INI I < I 


: ghana + parvata 

I I I I <11 


+ jMksfia. 
< < 
pabsha. 

< < 
jvalana. 

Il< 
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8. = kchna. 

kusuma. 

jvalana^ 

guru. 


<\< 

lll< 

li< 

< 


9. = paisha, 

hastin. 

jvalana. 

madhya, z ifnra. 

< < 

\<< 

ll< 

I<l 

< < 

10. = paksha. 

porvatai 

jvalana j 

madhya. 

pahdia. 

< < 

<il 

li<' 

I<1 

< < 

II. — pakshd. 

tnarUufay 

2 jv(dana. 

hastin. 


< < 

l<l 

Il< ll< 

I<< 


12. = yJwna, 

ji'ctlana. 

paksha. 

2 hastin. 


MM 

ll< 

<< !<<)<< 


13. = parvata, 

lanUii 

knsuina. 

madhya. 

jvalana. 

<11 

<l< 

lll< 

l<l 

Il< 

14, = hastin, paksha, parvata, kusuma. 

parvata, layhu, ynru. 

\<< 

< < < 

II lll< 

<11 

1 

15. = 2 pakdia, parvata, kusiima. 

2 kdma. 

(pirn. 

<< << <11 

lll< 

<|< < 

I<' < 

16. := paksha. 

parvata, hunu, knsuina, 

, paksha, layhu, yuru 

< < 

<11 < 

:1< lll< 

< < 

1 < 

17. =2 paksha, parvata. 

yhana, jvalana, jiakdia, 

hnsniua. 

< < < 

< <11 

MM ll< << 

lil< 

li 

'A 

parvata, 

fjhdnu^ jvtdnnfty 2 Dhui 

'f, qnrn. 

< < < 

< <li 

Nil ll< <l< < 

1 < < 


19. —fpira, 2 p'll'iha, parvataj f/hana, ji.'tduna, zh'hnu. p>n'(i. 

< << << <11 MM |l< <|< <i< < 

20. = 4 pnhsha, jralamt, madhijd, pfil’ilia, 2 madhya, r/tirn. 

«««« ||< |<| << |<M<i < 

21. = -^jcnlann, 2 madhyn, rjura. 

<<<<<<<< ii<||vi|< |<| 1<| < 

22. = 4 pakshu, lusiima, madhya, jvrdana, 2 madhya, yurn. 

«««« |ji< |<| ||< |<M<i < 

23. = S yuru, 10 layhii, kdma, jvalana, layhu, yiiru. 

«««« lllllliill <|< 1|< I ■< 
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We have given such a lengthy account, though it be 
only of scanty use, in order that the reader may see 
for himself the example of an accumulation of lafjhns, 
which shows that layhii means a consonant follovcd Vij 
a short roml, not a consonant without a vowel. Further, 
lie will thereby learn the way in which they represent 
a metre and the method of their scanning a verse. 

Lastly, he will learn that Alkhalil Ibn Ahmad exclu- 
sively drew from his own genius when he invented the 
Arabic metrics, though, possibly, he may have heard, 
as some people think, that the Hindus use certain 
metres in their poetry. If we here take so much 
trouble wdth Indian metrics, we do it for the purpose 
of fixing the laws of the Sloka, since most of thc-ir 
books are composed in it. 

The tilohi belongs to the iowr-pdda metres. Each th’- -/yf 
pdila has eight syllables, which are different in all four ‘ 
piulas. The last syllable of each of the four pndu^ 
must be the same, viz. a ijiira. Further, the fifth 
syllable in each ikuIo. must always he lacflai, the si.xth 
syllable gv.ru. The seventh syllable must be laghv. in 
the second and fourth pdda, guru in the first and third 
piidas. The other syllables are entirely dependent 
upon accident or the writer’s fancy. 

In order to show in what way the Hindus use 

d ^ du Hr lU- 

arithmetic in their metrical system, we give in the i-ii,,-!!.-,! 
following a quotation from Drahmagupta ; “ The first ' 
kind of poetry is gcujatrt, a metre consisting of two 
pddtis. If we now suppose that the number of the 
syllables of this metre may be 24, and that the smallest 
number of the syllables of one is 4. we de.scvil)e 

the two pddas by 4 + 4, representing their smallest 
possible number of syllables. As, however, their largest 
possible number is 24, we add the ditlercnce between 
these 4 + 4 and 24, i.e. 16, to the right-side number, 
and get 4 4- 20. If the metre had three pddas, it 
would be represented by 4 -f 4 -f 16. The right-side 
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'pdda is always distinguished from the others and called 
by a separate name ; but the preceding pddas also are 
connected, so as to form one whole, and likewise called 
by a separate name. If the metre had four pddas, it 
would be represented by 4 + 4 + 4+ 12. 

“ If, however, the poet does not use the pddas of 4, i.c. 
the smallest possible number of syllables, and if we 
want to know the number of combinations of the 24 
syllables which may occur in a two-^dda metre, we 
write 4 to the left and 20 to the right ; we add i to 4, 
again i to the sum, &c. ; we subtract i from 20, again 
I from the remainder, &c. ; and this we continue until 
we get both the same numbers with which we com- 
menced, the small number in the line which commenced 
with the greater number, and the greater number in 
the line which commenced with the small number. 
See the following scheme : — 


4 

20 

5 

19 

6 

18 

7 

17 

8 

16 

9 

^ 5 

10 

14 

I r 

^3 

12 

1 2 

‘3 

1 1 

14 

10 

15 

9 

16 

8 

<7 

7 

18 

6 

19 

5 

20 



The number of these combinations is 17, i.e. the dif- 
ference between 4 and 20 plus i. 

“ As regards the three-pdda metre with the presup- 
posed number of syllables, i.e. 24, its first species is 
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that in which all three fadas have the smallest pos- 
sible number of syllables, i.e. 4 + 4-1- 16. 

“ The right-side number and the middle number we 
write down as we have done with the pudas of the two- 
2htda metre, and we make with them tlie same calcula- 
tion as we have done above. Besides, we add the left- 
side number in a separate column, but do not make it 
undergo any changes. See the following scheme : — 


4 

4 

16 

4 

5 


4 

6 

14 

4 

7 

13 ! 

4 

8 

12 

4 

9 

1 I 

4 

lO 

10 

4 

1 1 

9 1 

4 

I 2 

8 

4 

13 

7 

4 

14 

6 

4 

'5 

5 

4 

16 

4 


“ This gives the number of 13 permutations, but by 
changing the places of the numbers forwards and back- 
wards in the following method, the number may be 
increased sixfold, i.e. to 78 : — 

I. The right-side number keeps its place ; the two 
other numbers exchange their places, so that the middle 
number stands at the left side ; the left-side number 
occupies the middle : — 

I. 

4 4 ■ 16 

5 I 4 ; 15 

6 ' a 14 

7 4 > 3 • 


“II.-lII. The right-side number is piacediii the middle 
between the other two numbers, which first keep their 
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original places, and then exchange them with each 
other ; — 


II. 

4 

16 

1 

1 4 

1 

4 ! 

J 5 

! 5 ' 


4 

14 

6 

j 

4 

>3 

7 &c. 






in. 


4 


4 

5 

1 

>5 

4 

6 

14 

4 

7 

13 

4 &c. 


“ IV.-Y. The right-side number is placed to the left, 
and the other two numbers first keep their original 
places, and then exchange them with each other : — 


1 

16 1 4 

4 

'514! 

5 

'4 1 4 1 

6 

^3 1 4 ; 

7 &c. 

16 4 

4 

'5 5 

4 

14 6 

4 

'3 7 

4 &o. 


“ Because, further, the numbers of the syllables of a 
pdda rise like the square of 2, for after 4 follows 8, we 
may represent the syllables of the three pdifos in this 
way; 8-l-8-h8(=:4H-4-|- 16). However, their arith- 
metical peculiarities follow another rule. The four- 
2^Ada metre follows the analogy of the three-^ddr/ 
metre.” 

Of the above-mentioned treatise of Brahmagupta I 
have only seen a single leaf : it contains, no doubt, 
important elements of arithmetic. God affords help 
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and sustains by his mercy, i.e. I hope one day to learn 
those things. As far as I can guess with regard to the 
literature of the Greeks, they used in their poetry 
similar /(.ci to the Hindus ; for Galenus says in his book 
Kara 'yevr/ : “ The medicine prepared with saliva dis- r i 
covered by Menecrates has been described by Damo- 
crates in a poem composed in a metre consisting of 
three parts.” 


Times un- 
favourable 
to the 
progress of 
science. 


Oti the 
hifidhantas. 


t 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

HINDU LITERATURE IN THE OTHER SCIENCES, 
ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY', ETC. 

The number of sciences is great, and it may be still 
greater if the public mind is directed towards them at 
such times as they are in the ascendancy and in general 
favour with all, when people not only honour science 
itself, but also its representatives. To do this is, in the 
first instance, the duty of those who rule over them, of 
kings and princes. For they alone could free the minds 
of scholars from the daily anxieties for the necessities 
of life, and stimulate their energies to earn more fame 
and favour, the yearning for which is the pith and mar- 
row of human nature. 

The present times, however, are not of this kind. 
They are the very opposite, and therefore it is quite 
impossible that a new science or any new kind of 
research should arise in our days. What Yve have of 
sciences is nothing but the scanty remains of bygone 
better times. 

If a science or an idea has once conquered the whole 
earth, every nation appropriates part of it. So do also 
the Hindus. Their belief about the cyclical revolutions 
of times is nothing very special, but is simply in accord- 
ance with the results of scientific observation. 

The science of astronomy is the most famous among 
them, since the affairs of their religion are in various 
ways connected with it. If a man wants to gain the 
title of an astronomer, he must not only know scientific 
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or mathematical astronomy, but also astrology. The 
book known among Muslims as SindJiind is called by 
them Siddhdnta, i.e. straight, not crooked nor changing. 
By this name they call every standard book on astro- 
nomy, even such books as, according to our opinion, 
do ’not come up to the mark of our so-called Zij, i.e. 
handbooks of mathematical astronomy. They have five 
Siddhantas : — 

I. Surga-siddhdnta, i.e. the Siddhanta of the sun, 
composed by Lata. 

II. Vasishtha-siddhdnta, so called from one of the 
stars of the Great Bear, composed by Vishnucandra. 

III. Pulisa-siddhdnta, so called from Paulisa, the 
Greek, from the city of Saintra, which I suppose to be 
Alexandria, composed by Pulisa. 

IV. Eoinalca-siddhdnta, so called from the Bum, i.e. 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, composed by 
Si'ishena. 

V. Brahma-siddhdnta, so called from Brahman, com- 
posed by Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, from the 
town of Bhillamala between Multan and Anhilwara, 
16 yojana from the latter place (?). 

The authors of these books draw from one and the 
same source, the book Faitdmaha, so called from the 
first father, i.e. Brahman. 

Varahamihira has composed an astronomical hand- 
book of small compass called Panca-siddhdntilM, which 
name ought to mean that it contains the pith and mar- 
row of the preceding five Siddhantas. But this is not 
the case, nor is it so much better than they as to be 
called the most correct one of the five. So the name 
does not indicate anything but the fact that the number 
of Siddhantas is five. 

Brahmagupta says: “Many of the Siddhantas are 
Siirva, others Indu, Pulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, and 
Yavana, i.e. the Greeks ; and though the Siddhantas are 
many, they differ only in words, not in the subject- 
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matter. He who studies them properly will find that 
they agree with each other.” 

Up to the present time I have not been able to pro- 
cure any of these books save those of Piilisa and of 
Brahmagupta. I have commenced translating them, 
but have not yet finished my work. Aleanwhile I shall 
give here a table of contents of the Brahma-sichlhdnta, 
which in any case will be useful and instructive, 
f Contents of the twenty-four chapters of the Brahnn- 
siddhdnta — 

1. On the nature of the globe and the figure of heaven 
and earth. 

2. On the revolutions of the planets ; on the calcula- 
tion of time, i.e. how to find the time for different longi- 
tudes and latitudes; how to find the mean places of the 
planets ; how to find the sine of an arc. 

3. On the correction of the places of the planets. 

4. On three problems : how to find the shadow, the 
bygone portion of the day and the ascendcns, and how 
to derive one from the other. 

5. On the planets becoming visible when they leave 
the rays of tlie sun, and their becoming invisible when 
entering them. 

6. On the first appearance of the moon, and about 
her two cusps. 

7. On the lunar eclipse. 

8. On the solar eclipse. ^ 

9. On the shadow of the moon. 

10. On the meeting and conjunction of the planets. 

1 1. On the latitudes of the planets. 

12. A critical investigation for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between correct and corrupt passages in the 
texts of astronomical treatises and handbooks. 

1 3- On arithmetic ; on plane measure and cognate 
subjects. 

14- Scientific calculation of the mean places of the 
planets. 
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15. Scientific calculation of tlie correction of the 
places of the planets. 

16. Scientific calculation of the three problems (v. 
chap. 4). 

17. On the deflection of eclipses. 

18. Scientific calculation of the appearance of the 
new moon and her two cusps. 

19. On II lit taka, i.e. the pounding of a thing. The 
pounding of oil-producing substances is here compared 
with the most minute and detailed research. This chapter 
treats of algebra and related subjects, and besides it 
contains other valuable remarks of a more or less 
arithmetical nature. 

20. On the shadow. 

21. On the calculation of tlie measures of poetry and 
on metrics. 

22. On cycles and instruments of observation. 

23. On time and the four measures of time, the solar, 
the civil, the lunar, and the sidereal. 

24. About numeral notation in the metrical books of 
this kind. 

These, now, are twenty-four chapters, according to 
his own statement, but there is a twenty-fifth one, 
called Dhydna-gralui-adhydya, in which he tries to 
solve the problems by speculation, not by mathematical 
calculation. I have not enumerated it in this list, 
because the pretensions which he brings forward in 
this chapter are repudiated by mathematics. I am 
rather inclined to think that th.at which he produces is 
meant to be the ratio metnphysica, oi all astronomical 
methods, otherwise how could any problem of this 
science be solved by anything save by mathematics ? 

Such books as do not reach the standard of a Sid- o„the 
dhanta are mostly called Tantra. or Karana. The Tint'S"!.! 
former means ruling under a guctrnor, the latter means 
following, i.e. following behind the Siddhanta. Under 
governors they understand the Aedryas, i.e. the sages, 
anchorites, the followers of Brahman. 
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There are two famous Tantras by Aryahhata and 
Balabhadra, besides the Basuyana-tantra by Blidnii- 
yasas (?). About whatEasayana means we shall give a 
separate chapter (chap, xvii.) 

As for Karanas, there is one {lacuna) called by his 
name, besides the Karana-kliancla-khddyaka, by Brah- 
magupta. The last word, kimnda, means a kind of 
their sweetmeats. With regard to the reason why he 
gave his book this title, I have been told the follow- 
ing 

Sugriva, the Buddhist, had composed an astrono- 
mical handbook which he called Badhi-sdgara, i.c. 
the sea of sour-milk ; and a pupil of his composed a 
book of the same kind which he called KHra-habayd (?), 
i.e. a mountain of rice. Afterwards he composed an- 
other book which he called Lavana-mushti, i.e. a hand- 
ful of salt. Therefore Brahmagupta called his book 
the Siceetmeat — hhddyaka — in order that all kinds of 
victuals (sour-milk, rice, salt, &c.) should occur in the 
titles of the books on this science. 

The contents of the book Kdrana-khanda-Jchddyaka 
Tip 75 represent the doctrine of Aryabhata. Therefore Brah- 
magupta afterwards composed a second book, which he 
called Lttara,-kkanda-khddyaJ;a, i.e. the explanation of 
the Bhanda-khddyakn. And this book is again followed 
by another 'one called Khnnda-khddyaka-tippd (sic), of 
which I do not know whether it is composed by Brah- 
magupta or somebody else. It explains the reasons 
and the nature of the calculations employed in the 
Khanda-khddyaka. I suppose it is a work of Bala- 
biiadra’s. 

Fuither, there is an astronomical handbook composed 
by Vijayanandin, the commentator, in the city of 
Benares, entitled Karana-tdaka, i.e. the blaze on the 
front of the Karanas ; another one by Vitte^vara the 
son of Bhadatta (? Mihdatta), of the city of Nagarapura, 
called Karana-sara, i.e. that which has been derived 
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from the Karana; another one, by Bhanuya^as (?), is 
called Karmia-para-tilnha, which shows, as I am told, 
how the corrected places of the stars are derived from 
one another. 

There is a book by Utpala the Kashmirian called 
Edhiinrdkarana (J), i.e. breaking the Karanas; and 
another called Karana-pdta, i.e. killing the Karanas. 
Besides there is a book called Karana-cilddniani of 
which I do not know the author. 

There are more books of the same kind with other 
titles, e.g. the great Mdnasa, composed by Mann, and the 
commentary by Utpala ; the small Mdnasa, an epitome 
of the former by Puhcala (?), from the southern country ; 
Basagitikd, by Aryabhata; Arydslitasata, by the same : 
Zokdiunida, so called from the name of the author; Bhaf- 
tila (?), so called from its author, the Brahman Bhattila. 
The books of this kind are nearly innumerable. 

As for astrological literature, each one of the follow- 
ing authors has composed a so-called Samhitd, viz. : — 


Magclavya. 

Para&ra. 

Garga. 

Brahman. 


Balabhadra. 

Divyatattva. 

Vardhamihira. 


Samhitd means that which is collected, books containing 
something of everything, e.g. forewarnings relating to a 
journey derived from meteorological occurrences ; pro- 
phecies regarding the fate of dynasties ; the knowledge 
of lucky and unlucky things; prophesying from the 
lines of the hand ; interpretation of dreams, and taking 
auguries from the flight or cries of birds. For Hindu 
scholars believe in such things. It is the custom of 
their astronomers to propound in their Samhitas also 
the whole science of meteorology and cosmology. 

^ Each one of the following authors has composed a 
book, Jdtakn, i.e. book of nativities, viz. ; — 


Panw^ara. 

Hatya. 

Maiiittlia. 


JiViL'.arnian. 
Man, tlie Greek. 


On astrolo- 
gical litera- 
ture, the 
so-called 
:$adiiut.M. 
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kas, i.--. 
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Varahamihira has composed two Jatakas, a small and 
a large one. The latter of these has been explained 
by Balabhadra, and the former I have translated into 
Arabic.,- Further, the Hindus have a large book on the 
science of the astrology of nativities called Sdrdvall, 
i.e. the chosen one, similar to the Yazidaj (= Persian 
ijuzida ?), composed by Kalyana-Varnian, who gained 
high credit for his scientific works. But there is 
another book still larger than this, which comprehends 
the whole of astrological sciences, called Yavana, i.e. 
belonging to the Greeks. 

Of Varahamihira there are several small books, e.rj. 
tShat-pancdsikd, fifty-six chapters on astrology; Hord- 
paTica-hotrit/a (?), on the same subject. 

Travelling is treated of in the book YoejayCdrd and 
the book marriage and marrying in the 

book Vivdha-patala, architecture in tlie book {lacuna). 

The art of taking auguries from the flight or cries 
of birds, and of the foretelling by means of piercing a 
needle into a book, is propounded in the work called 
Srudhava (? srotavya), which exists in three different 
copies. Maliadeva is said to be the author of the first, 
Vimalabuddhi the author of the second, and Bangala the 
author of the third. Similar subjects are treate'l in the 
book GMliumuna (0, i.e. the knowledge of the un- 
known, composed by Buddha, the originator of the sect 
of the re<l robe-wearers, the Shamanians ; and in the 
bookP/'as;i« GMlidiiuuvi (?), i.e. questions of the science 
of the unknown, composed by ljti)ala. 

Besides, there are Hindu scholars of wliom we know 
the names, but not the title of any book of theirs, viz. 


Pradyumna. 

Sanfiahila (Srinkhala ?). 
Divakiira. 

Paresvara. 


Sar.asvata. 

Piravana (?). 

Devakirtti. 

Prithadaka-svamin. 


Medicine belongs to the same class of sciences as 
astronomy, but there is this difference, that the latter 
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stands in close relation to the religion of the Hindus. 
They have a book called by the name of its author, 
i.c. Caraka, which they consider as the best of their 
whole literature on medicine. According to their belief, 
Caraka was a Rishi in the last Dvapara-yuga, when 
his name was Agniccsa, but afterwards he was calleil 
Camlca, i.e. the intelligent one, after the first elements 
of medicine had been laid down by certain Rishi.s, the 
children of Sutra. These latter had received them from 
Indra, Indra from A^vin, one of the two physicians of 
the Devas, and Asvin had received them from Praja- 
pati, f.e. Brahman, the first father. This book has been 
translated into Arabic for the princes of the house of 
the Barmecides. 

The Hindus cultivate numerous other branches of 
science and literature, and liave a nearly boundless 
literature. I, however, could not compreliend it wich 
my knowledge. I wish I could translate the book 
PaTirafavtra, known among us as tlie book of Kalila 
and Dimua. It is far spread in various languages, in 
Persian, Hindi, and Arabic — in translations of people 
who are not free from the suspicion of having altered 
the text. For instance, 'Abdallah Ibn Almukafia' has 
added in his Arabic version the chapter about Barzdya, 
with the intention of raising doubts in the minds of 
people of feeble religious belief, and to gain and prepare 
them for the propagation of the doctrines of the ilani- 
chmans. And if he is open to suspicion in .so far as he 
has added something to the text which he had simply 
to translate, he is hardly free from suspicion in hi.s 
capacity as translator. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NOTES ON HINDU METROLOGY, INTENDED TO FACILITATE 
THE UNDERSTANDING OF ALL KINDS OF MEASURE- 
MENTS WHICH OCCUR IN THIS BOOK. 

The Hindu COUNTING is innate to man. The measure of a thing 
weYgSs?*' becomes known by its being compared with another 
thing which belongs to the same species and is assumed 
as a unit by general consent. Thereby the difference 
between the object and this standard becomes known. 

By weighing, people determine the amount of gravity 
of heavy bodies, when the tongue of the scales stands 
at right angles on the horizontal plane. Hindus want 
the scales very little, because their dirhams are deter- 
mined by number, not by weight, and their fractions, 
too, are simply counted as so-and-so many ful 4 s. The 
coinage of both dirhams and fuliis is different accord- 
ing to towns and districts. They weigh gold with the 
scales only when it is in its natural state or such as 
has been worked, e.g. for ornaments, but not coined. 
They use as a weight of gold the suvarna = i J tola. 
They use the tola as frequently as we use the mithkdi 
■ According to what I have been able to learn from them, 
it corresponds to three of our dirhams, of which lo 
equal 7 riithkdl. 

■'/Therefore i tola = 2yV of our mithkdi. 

The greatest fraction of a tola is called mdslia. 
Therefore 16 mdsha = i suvarna.^ 
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Further, 

I rnaska = 4 audi {cranda), i.r, the seeil of a tree 
called Guura. 

I andl ~ 4 yava. 

I yava = 6 kald. 

I kald = ^pdda, 

I pdda = 4 mdri (’). 

Arranged differently we have — 

I suvarna = i6 musha = 64 andi — 256 yava — 1600 kahl = 

6^00 puda = 25,600 mdrl{t). 

Six 7 ndshas are called i dmiikshana. If you ask 
them about this weight, they tell you that 2 drank- 
shawi = I mifhhil. But this is a mistake; for i 
mithhdl = S? »uhh<y. Tiie relation between a drin'ik- 
shnna and a mWib'd is as 20 to 21, and therefore i 
dmiihiliann = mifhkdl. If, therefore, a man gives 
the answer whicu we have just mentioned, he seems to 
have in mind the notion of a mithkdl as a weight which 
does not much differ from a draiik^hana ; but by 
doubling the amount, saying 2 drafikshanai instead of 
I, he entirely spoils the comparison. 

Since the unit of measure is not a natural unit, p* 
but a conventional one assumed by general consent, it 
admits of both practical and imaginary division. Its 
subdivisions or fractions are different in different places 
at one and the same time, and at different periods 
in one and the same country. Their names, too, are 
ditferent according to jdaces and times ; changes which 
are produced either by the organic development of lan- 
guages or by accident. 

A man from tlie neighbourhood of Somanath told me 
that their m ithkdl is erpial to ours ; that 

I mifhkdl = 8 ruru. 

I rura = 2 pdJi. 

I pdli = i(i yava, i.f. I»ailoy-coni. 

Accordinj^^ly i tnithkdl =■ S ruvii = i6pdU — 250 yava. 

This comparison shows that the man was mistaken 
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in comparing the two mitlikdls ; that what he called 
rnithkdls is in reality the tola, and that he calls the 
mctsha by a different name, viz. rvL-u. 

If the Hindus wish to be particularly painstaking in 
these things, they give the following scale, based on the 
measurements which Varahamihira prescribes for the 
construction of idols : — 

I rr,! u or particle of (last = I raja. 

S raja = i balafirn, i.e. the enil of a hair. 

S balarjra = I likhi/d, i.e. the egg of a louse. 

S UhhyijL = I yukd, i.e. a louse. 

S yukd = I yava, i.e. a barley-corn. 

Hence, Varahamihira goes on to enumerate the measures 
for distances. His measures of weight are the same as 
those which we have already mentioned. He says : 

4 yava = l andi. 

4 andi = i mds/ta 

i 6 mitsha = i suvarna, i.e. gold. 

4 suvarna = i pala. 

The measures of dry substances are the following : — 

4 pal a = I kndam. 

4 Ludava = i 

it^praUha = \ ddhaku. 

The measures of liquid substances are the following: — 

S pala ~ I kudava, 

5 kndnva = i }nrasthu. 

4 prastha = i ddhoka. 

4 ddhaka = i drwia. 


The following weights occur in the book Caraka. I 
give them here according to the Arabic translation, as 
I have not received them from the Hindus viva voce. 
The Arabic copy seems to be corrupt, like all other 
books of this kind which I know. Such corruption 
must of necessity occur in our Arabic writing, more 
particularly at a period like ours, when people care 
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so little about the correctness of what they copy. 
“ Atreya says ; 

6 particles of dust = i Diarit'i. 

6 'itiarici = i mustard-seed {rajiJai). 

8 mustanl-seeds = i led rice-corn. 

2 red rice-coriis = i pea. 

2 peas = I andi. 

And I andi is equal to J ddnak, according to the 
scale by which 7 ddnak are equal to one dirham. 
Further : 

4 andi = l mnJn. 

5 7 ndsJia = i cami i*'). 

^ ( I karsha or suvarna of the 
2 cana — -j ^veight of 2 dirhams. 

4 surarna = i pa/a. 

4 pala = I kudavn. 

^ kwfava = i 2^rtistha 
4 prastha = l ddhoka. 

4 ddhnka — i drona. 

2 drona — i siirpa. 

2 iurpa = I jand 

The weight jwfa is 'much used in all the business 
dealings of the Hindus, but it is different for different 
wares and in different provinces. According to some, 
I pala = mawl ; according to others, i pala = 14 
mithkdl ; but tlie niand, is not equal to 210 niithkdl. 
According to others, i pala = 16 mithkdl, but the 
mand is not equal to 240 mithkdl. According to others, 
I pala =15 dirham, but the mand is not equal to 235 
dirham. In reality, however, the relation between the 
pala and the mand is different. 

Further, Atreya s.ays: “ i ddhaka = 64 pa/w = 128 
dirham — i rati. But if the andi is equal to ’ danal, 
one suvarna contains 64 andi, and then a dirham liU' 
32 andi, which, as each andi is equal to J ddnak, are 
equal to 4 ddnak. Tiie double amouut of it is i J dir- 
ham ” (sir). 

Such are the results Avhen peopde, instead of trans- 
lating, indulge in wild conjecture and mingle together 
different theories in an uncritical manner. 
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As regards the first theory, resting on the assumption 
of one suvarna being equal to three of our dirhams, 
people in general agree in this — that 

I .wrarna = ^ pala. 

1 pala =12 dirham. 

I p<da ~ iV 

I Dutml = ibo dirham. 

This leads me to think that i surartia is equal to 3 
of our mitlikdJ, not to 3 of our dirham. 

Varuhamihira says in another place of his Sariihita : 

Make a round vase of the diameter and height of 
one yard, and then expose it to the rain until it ceases. 
All the water that has been collected in it of the weight 
of 200 dirham is, if taken fourfold, equal to i udhaka.'' 

This, however, is only an approximate statement, 
because, as we have above mentioned in his own words, 
I adhaka is equal to 768 either dirham, as they say, or 
mithkdl, as 1 suppose. 

Si'ipala relates, on the authority of Varahamihira, that 
50 pala = 356 dirham = I adhaka. But he is mistaken, 
for here the number 256 does not mean dirhams, but the 
number of the suvarna contained in one udhaka. And the 
number of pala contained in i adhaka is 64, not 50. 

As I have been told, Jiva.'^arman gives the following 
detailed account of tliese weights : 

4 pala = I hmlara. 

4 kfhlara = i pra-dha. 

4 pradha = I fhlhaha. 

4 itdhiiha = I dronn. 

20 drona = x khdri. 

The reader must know that 16 mdsha are i suvarna, 
but in weighing wheat or barley they reckon 4 suvarna. 
= I pala, and in weighing water and oil they reckon 8 
suvarna = i jiala. 

The balances with which the Hindus weigh things 
are ;i;api<7Tia)nes, of which the weights are immovable, 
whilst the scales move on certain marks and lines. 
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Therefore the balance is called fidu. The first lim-s 
mean the units of the wei;.fht from i to 5, anil farther 
on to 10; the following lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, 
30. &c. With regard to the cause of this arrangeuient 
they relate the following .saying of Vasudeva : — 

“ I will not kill Sisiipala, the son of my aunt, if he 
has not committed a crime, but will pardon him until 
ten, and then I shall call him to account.” 

We shall relate this story on a later opportunity. 

Alfazari uses in his astronomical handbook the word 
2Kda for dmj-minutcs {i.c. si.\;tietli parts of a day). I hav'e 
not found this use anywhere iu Hindu literature, but 
they use the word to denote a correction iu a mathe- 
matical sense. 

The Hindus have a weiglit called tihurn. which is 
mentioned in the books about the com^ue.st of iSmilli. 
It is equal to 2000 pnUi ; for they explain it by 100 X 
20 pcda, and as nearly equal to the weight of an ox. 

This is all I liave liglited on as regards Hindu 
weights. 

By measuring (with dry measures) people determine 
the body and the bulk of a tiling, if it fills up a certain 
measure which has been gauged as containing a certain 
quantity of it, it being understood that tlie way in 
which the things are laid out in the measure, the way 
in which their surface is determined, and the way in 
which, on the whole, they are arranged within the 
measure, are in every ca.se identical. If two o’ojects 
which are to be weighed belong to the same species, 
they then prove to be equal, not only in bulk, but also 
in weight ; but if they do not belong to the same species, 
their bodily extent is equal, but not their weight. 

They have a measure calleil tdd (? siid'), which is 
mentioned by every man from Kanauj and .Sumanath. 
According to the people of Kanauj — 

4 hiiii = I prast/ia. 

^ bisi — I kudava. 
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According to the people of Somanath — 

1 6 bisi = I panti. 

12 panti = I mora. 

According to another theory — 

12 bisi = I Jcalasi. 

} bisi — I mana. 


From the same source I learnt that a mdna of wheat 
is nearly equal to 5 mand. Therefore i bisi{?) is 
equal to 20 mmid. The list corresponds to the Khwa- 
I'izmian measure suklikh, according to old style, whilst 
the Jcalaist corresponds to the Khwarizmian i/hi'ir, fur 
I [jltur =12 sulltkh. 

Mensuration is the determination of distances hy 
lilies and of superficies by planes. A plane ought to 
be measured by part of a plane, but the mensuration 
by means of lines effects the same purpose, as lines 
determine the limits of planes. When, in quoting 
Tarahamihira, we had come so far as to determine the 
weight of a barley-corn (p. 162), we made a digression 
into an e.xposition of weight.s, where we used his 
authority about gravity, and now we shall return to 
liiin and consult him about distances. He says — 


6 liarlf\v-ooriis put together = i onffvla, i.c. finircr. 

4 tiiiHtnx = I ('?), {\r. the li>t. 

24 tiiiireis = I Af/ZZ/iif/. i.F. yanl, callei 

4 yariK = i tUinnu., i.i, aic = a falhuiii. 

4c arc-' = I 

25 hoh'n — I kroki. 


Hence it follows that i kruh = 4000 yards ; and as 
our mile has just so many yards, i mile = i kroh. 
Pulisa the Greek also mentions in his Siddhanta that 
I kroh = 4COO yards. 

The yard, is equal to 3 mihjds or 24 fingers ; for the 
Hindus determine the mnku, i.e. 7Tiikyds,hj idol-fingers. 
They do not call the twelfth part of a mikyds a finger 
in general, as v:e do, but their mikyds is always a sptm. 
The span, i.e. the distance between the ends of the 
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tliumb and the small finger at their widest possible 
stretching, is called vitasti and also kisliku. 

The distance between the ends of the fourth or ring- 
finger and the thumb, both being stretched out, is called 
gokarna. 

The distance between the ends of the index-finger 
and of the thumb is called karabha, and is reckoned as 
equal to two-thirds of a span. 

The distance between the tops of the middle finger 
and of the thumb is called tala. The Hindus maintain 
that the height of a man is eight times his tdla, whether 
he be tall or small ; as people say with regard to the 
foot, that it is one-seventh of the height of a man. 

Eegarding the construction of idols, tlie book Saihlidd 
says : — 

“ The breadth of the palm has been determined as 6. 
the length as 7; the lengtli of the middle finger as 5. 
that of the fourtii finger as the .same ; that of the index- 
finger as the same minus ■} {i.c. 4J) ; that of the small 
finger as the same mi/ius 5 (i.c. 3;j); that of the thumb 
as equal to two-tliirds of the length of the middle finger 
(i.e. 31), so that the two last fingers are of equal length.” 

By the measurements and numbers of this passage, r.ye -o 
the author means idol-fingers. 

After the measure of the krosa has been fixed and The retaion 
found to be equal to our mile, the reader must learn ... , 
that they have a measure of distances, called yrijanu, " 
which is equal to 8 miles or to 32,000 yards. Perhaps 
somebody might believe that i kroh .is = farsakh, 
and maintain that the farsakhs of the Hindus are 
16,000 yards long. But such is not the case. Un 
the contrary, i kroh = i ynjuna. In the terms of 
thi.s measure, Alfazuri has determined the circumfer- 
ence of the earth in his astronomical handbook. He 
calls it yd a, in the plural ’ajicdn. X 

The elements of the calculations of the Hindus on RUat. n 

- . - , . between 

the circumference of the circle rest on the assumption 
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that it is thrice its diameter. So the Blafsya-Purdua 
says, after it has mentioned the diameters of the sun 
and moon in yojanas: ‘‘The circumference is thrice 
the diameter.” 

The Addya-rvrdna says, after it has mentioned the 
hreauth of the iJr'q'iis, i.e. the islands and of tlieir 
surrounding seas : “ Tlje circumference is thrice the 
(iiameter.” 

The same occurs also in the Vdi/p-rvrdnic. In later 
times, however, Hindus have become aware of the 
fraction following after the three wholes. According 
to Brahmagupta, the circumference is 3I time.s the 
diameter ; but he finds this number by a method 
peculiar^ to himself. H'e says: “As the root of 10 
is nearly 34, the relation between the diameter and 
its circumference is like tlie relation between i and 
the root of 10.” Then he multiplies the diameter 
by itself, the product by 10, and of this product he 
takes the root. Then the circumference is solid, i.e. 
consists of integers, in the same way as the root of 
ten. This calculation, however, makes the fraction 
larger than it really is. Archimedes defined it to be 
something between 2,^ and Ji. lirahmagupta relates 
with regard to Aryabhata, criticising him, that he 
li.ved the circumference as 3393 ; that he fixed tiie dia- 
meter in one place as loSo, in another place as 1050. 
According to the first .statement, the relation between 
diameter and circumference would be like r : 3i2rrV 
This fraction is by smaller than 4 - However, 

as regards the second statement, it contains no doubt a 
blunder in the text, not of the author ; for according to 
the text, the relation would be like i : 3^ and some- 
thing over. 

Pulisa employs this relation in his calculations in 
the proportion of i : 3 iVsV 

This fraction is here by so much smaller than one- 
seventh as it is according to Aryabhata, i.e. hy 
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Tlie same relation is derived from the old theory, 
which Ya'kub Ibn Tarik mentions in his book, Cuni.- 
}Hisitio Sp]i(trarum, on the authority of his Hindu 
informant, viz. that the circumference of the zodiac 
IS 1,256,640,000 yojana, and that its diameter is 
400,000,000 yojana. 

These numbers presuppose the relation between cir- 
cumference and diameter to be as i : 3 
These two numbers may be reduced by the common 
divisor of 360,000. Thereby we get 177 as numerator 
and 1250 as denominator. And this is the fraction 
(jV-jV) "’lach I’ulisa has adopted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

XOTES ox THE -n'RITIXG OF THE HINDUS, OX THEIU 
ARITHMETIC AND RELATED SUBJECTS, AND OX CER- 
TAIX STRANGE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THEIRS. 

The tongue communicates the thought of the speaker 
to the hearer. Its action has therefore, as it were, a 
momentary life only, and it would have been impos- 
sible to deliver by oral tradition the accounts of the 
events of the past to later generations, more particularly 
if they are separated from them by long periods of 
time. This has become possible only by a new dis- 
covery of the human mind, by the art of writing, which 
spreads news over space as the winds spread, and over 
time as the spirits of the deceased spread. Prai.se 
therefore be unto Him who has arranged creation and 
created everything for tlie best ! 

The Hindus are not in the habit of writing on hides, 
like the Greeks in ancient times. Socrates, on being 
asked why he did not compose books, gave this reply ; 
“ I do not transfer knowledge from tlie living hearts of 
men to the dead hides of sheep.” Muslims, too, used 
in the early times of Islam to write on hides, e.rj. the 
treaty between the Prophet and the Jews of Khaibar 
and his letter to Kisra. The copies of the Koran were 
written on the hides of gazelles, as are still nowadays 
the copies of the Thora. There occurs this passage in 
the Koran (Sura vi. 91): “ They make it kardtis” i.e. 
Tofidpia. The kirtds (or cJiarta) is made in Egypt, 
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being cut out of the papyrus stalk. Written on this 
material, the orders of the Khalifs went out into all the 
world until shortly before our time. Papyrus has this 
advantage over vellum, that you can neither rub out 
nor change anything on it, because thereby it would be 
destroyed. It was in China that paper was first manu- 
factured. Chinese prisoners introduced the fabrication 
of paper into Samarkand, and thereupon it was made 
in various places, so as to meet the existing want. 

The Hindus have in the south of their country a 
slender tree like the date and coco.a-nut palms, bearing 
edible fruits and leaves of the length of one vard, and 
as broad as three fingers one put beside the other. 

They call these leaves tart {tala or tdr=Bi)russiift fla- 
Idlifvrmis), and write on them. Tliey bind a book of 
these leaves together by a cord on which they are 
arranged, the coid going through all tlie leaves by a 
hole in the middle of each. 

In Central and Northern India people use the bark of 
the tv.~ tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for 
bows. It is called hhdrja. They take a piece one yard 
long and as broad as the outstretched fingers of the 
hand, or somewhat less, and prepare it in various ways. 

They oil and polish it so as to make it hard and smooth, 
and then they write on it. The proper order of the 
single leaves is marked by numbers. The whole book 
is wrapped up in a piece of cloth and fastened between 
two tablets of the same size. Such a book is called 
piitlil (cf. jiiida, pugfaka). Their letters, and whatever 
else they have to write, they write on the bark of the 
tilz tree. 

As to the writing or alphabet of the Hindus, we liavc ''nn..! 
alir>adiy mentioned that it once had been lost and for- Jirh.i.. t 
gotten ; that nobody cared for it, and that in cou.S(;- 
quence people became illiterate, sunken into gro.ss 
ignorance, and entirely estranged from science. Tut 
then Vyasa, the sou of Parasara, rediscovered their 
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alphabet of fifty letters by an inspiration of God. A 
letter is called alcslmru. 

Some people say that originally the number of their 
letters was less, and that it increased only by degrees. 
This is possible, or I should even say necessary. As for 
the Greek alphabet, a certain Ashlhas {.-iic) bad formed 
sixteen characters to perpetuate science about the time 
when tiie Israelites ruled over Egypt. Thereupon 
Kiuiush (hie) and Arjenon (Ae) brought them to the 
Greeks. By adding four new signs they obtained an 
alphabet of twenty letters. Later on, about the time 
when Socrates was poisoned, Simonides added four 
other signs, and so the Athenians at last had a complete 
alphabet of tweuty-four letters, which happened during 
the reign of Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, the son of 
Artaxerxes, the son of Cyrus, according to the chrono- 
graphers of the West. 

The great number of the letters of the Hindu alpha- 
bet is explained, firstly, by the fact that they express 
every letter by a separate sign if it is followed by a 
vowel or a diphthong or a hamza (riearrja), or a small 
extension of the sound beyond the measure of the 
vowel ; and, secondly, by the fact that they have con- 
sonants which are not found together in any other 
language, though they may be found scattered through 
different languages — sounds of such a nature that our 
tongues, not being familiar with them, can scarcely pro- 
nounce them, and that our ears are frequently not able 
to distinguish between many a cognate pair of them. 

The Hindus write from the left to the right like the 
Greeks. They do not write on the basis of a line, 
above which the heads of the letters rise whilst their 
tails go down below, as in Arabic writing. On the 
contrary, their ground-line is above, a straight line 
above every single character, and from this line the 
letter hangs down and is written under it. Any sign 
above the line is nothing but a grammatical mark to 
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denote the pronunciation of the character above which 
it stands. 

The most generally known alphabet is called Siddha- onthcioca 
mdtrihd, winch is by some considered as originating tuo'umlm-'. 
from Kashmir, for the people of Kashmir use it. But 
it is also used in Varanasi. This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writin" 
is used in Madhyade^a, i.e. the middle country, the 
country all around Kanauj, which is also called Arya- 
varta. 

In Malava there is another alphabet called Ndgara,, 
which differs from the former only in the shape of the 
characters. 

Kext comes an alphabet called Ardhandgari, i.c. Imlf- 
ndgura, so called because it is compounded of the 
former two. It is used in Bhatiya and some parts of 
Sindh. 

Other alphabets are the M<ihi:dri,\is&\ in Malwashau, 
in Southern Sind, towards the sea-coast ; the Su.iiidliova, 
used in Bahmanwa or Almansura ; the Karndia, used in 
Karnutadesa, whence those troops come which in the 
atmies are known as Kcuinara; the Andhri, used in 
Andhradesa; the JDincart {Druvidi), used in Dirwara- 
de^a (Dravidadesa) ; the Ldrl, used in Laradesa (Lata- 
desa); the Gaurt (6-Vn<rfi), used in Iffirvadesa, i.e. the 
Eastern country; the Bhaikdiuki, used in Udunpilr in 
Purvadesa. This last is the writing of Buddha. 

The Hindus begin their books with Om, the word of en th.^ 
creation, as wm begin them with “In the name of 
God.” The figure of the word om is This figure 

does not consist of letters ; it is simply an ima'je 
invented to represent this word, which people use, 
believing that it will bring them a bles^ine, and 
meaning thereby a confession of tiie uidty of (lud. ' 

Similar to this is the manner in which the Jews write 
the name of God, viz. by tiiree Hebrew yyj.s. In tiie 
Thora the word is written YHVII and pronounceJl 
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Adonai ; sometimes they also say Yah. The word 
Adonai, which they pronounce, is not expressed in 
writing. 

onthfir The Hindus do not use the letters of their alphabet 

ntimerol ^ 

aigns. for numerical notation, as we use the Arabic letters in 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet. As in different parts 
of India the letters have different shapes, the numeral 
signs, too, which are called anka, differ. The numeral 
S3 signs which we use are derived from the finest forms of 
the Hindu signs. Signs and figures are of no use if 
people do not know what they mean,' but the people of 
Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books with 
figures which look like drawings or like the Chinese 
characters, the meaning of which can only be learned 
by a very long practice. However, they do not use 
them when reckoning in the sand. 

In arithmetic all nations agree that all the orders of 
numbers {c.g. one, ten, hundred, thousand) stand in a 
certain relation to the ten ; that each order is the tenth 
part of the following and the tenfold of the preceding. 
I have studied the names of the orders of the numbers 
in various languages with all kinds of people with 
whom I have been in contact, and have found that no 
nation goes beyond the thousand. Tlie Arabs, too, stop 
with the thousand, which is certainly the most correct 
and the most natural thing to do. I have written a 
separate treatise on this subject. 

Those, however, who go beyond the thousand in their 
numeral system are the Hindus, at least in their 
arithmetical technical terms, which have been either 
freely invented or derived according to certain etymolo- 
gies, whilst in others both methods are blended together. 
They extend the names of the orders of numbers until 
the 1 8th order for religious reasons, the mathematicians 
being assisted by the grammarians with all kinds of 
etymologies. 

The 1 8th order is called Pardrdha, i.e. the half of 
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heaven, or, more acurately, the half of that which, i.-i 
above. For if the Hindus construct periods of time out 
of Kalpas, the unit of this order is a day of God (i.e. a 
half nychthemcron). And as we do not know any body 
larger tlian heaven, half of it {pardrdha), as a half of 
the greatest body, has been compared with a half of the 
greatest day. By doubling it, by uniting night to day, 
we get the whole of the greatest day. There can be no 
doubt that the name Pardrdha is accounted for in this 
way, and that ^ardr means the whole of heaven. 

The following are the names of the eighteen orders of 

o ° een ordera 

numbers : numera- 

tion. 


1. Elurh. 

2. Dasath. 

3. S'aiajh. 

4. Salxtsrarh. 

5. Aipifa. 

6. Luksha. 

7. Prayuta. 

S. Koti. 

9. Nyarbuda. 


10. Padma. 

11. Kharva. 

12. Nil.harra. 

13. Mahufiadina. 

14. Ranku. 

15. Samndra. 

16. Madhya. 

17. Antya. 

18. Parurdha. 


I shall now mention some of their differences of 
opinion relating to this system. 

Some Hindus maintain that there is a igth wdiT variations 
beyond the Pardrdha, called Bhdri, and that this is f/ic 
limit of reckoning. But in reality reckoning is unlimited ; orderli^'' 
it has only a technical limit, which is conventionally 
adopted as the last of the orders of numbers. By the 
word reckoning in the sentence above they seem to mean 
nomenclcdure, as if they meant to say that the language 
has no runne for any reckoning beyond the 19th order. 

It is known that the unit of tliis order, ie. one Ihvri, is 
equal to one-fifth of tlie greatest day, but on this subject, 
they have no tradition. In their tradition there are 
only traces of combinations of the greatest day, as we 
shall hereafter explain. Therefore this iQtli order 
is an addition of an artificial and hyper-accurate 
nature. 
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Pago 84. According to others, the limit of reckoning is koti ; 
and starting from koti the succession of tlie orders of 
numbers would be koti, thousands, hundreds, tenths ; 
for the number of Devas is expressed in kotis. Ac- 
cording to their belief there are thirty-three kotis of 
Devas, eleven of which belong to each of the three 
beings, llraliman, ISTarayana, and Mahadeva. 

The names of the orders beyond that of the iSth 
have been invented by the grammarians, as we have 
said already (p. 174). 

Further, we observe that tlie popular name of the 
5th order is Laki sahasra, that of the 7th order, Deda 
laksha ; for the two names which we have mentioned in 
the list above {Ayuta and Prayuta) are rarely used. 

The book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura gives the 
following names of the orders from the ten till 10 
koti ; — 

A yutam. Koti padma. 

Kiyutarii. Parapadma. 

Pruyutaiii. 

Further, it is noteworthy that some people establish 
a kind of etymological relationship between the dif- 
ferent names ; so they call the 6th order Kiyida, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the 5th, which is called 
Ayutn. Further, they call the 8th order Arhuda, 
according to the analogy of the 9th, which is called 
Kyarlivdix. 

There is a similar relation between Xikknrva and 
Kharea, i\iQ names of the 12th and nth orders, and 
between Hailku and Jlahdsetnku, the names of the 13th 
and 14th orders. According to this analogy Mahd- 
fachna ought to follow immediately after Padma, but 
this latter is the name of the loth, the former the 
name of the 1 3th order. 

These are differences of theirs which can be traced 
back to certain reasons; but besides, there are many 
differences without any reason, which simply arise 
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from people dictating these names without observing 
any fixed order, or from the fact that they hate to 
avow their ignorance by a frank I do not I'lioic. — a 
word whicii is difficult to them in any connection 
whatsoev'er. 

The P III isa-siddhdnta gives the following list of the 
orders of the numbers : — 

4. Sahasram. 

5 . Ayittath. 

6. Niyidftm. 

7. Prayiiinm. 

The following orders, from the iith till tlie iSth, are 
the same as those of the above-mentioned list. 

The Hindus use tlie numeral signs in aiithmetic in 
the same way as we do. I have compose<i a treatise 
showing how far, possibly, the Hindus are ahead of us 
in this su'tiject. We have already explained that the 
Hindus compose their hooks in Slokas. If, now, they 
wish, in tlieir astronomical handbooks, to express some 
numbers of the various orders, they express tliem by 
words used to denote certain numbers either in one 
order alone or at tlie same time in two orders (r.y. a 
word meaning either 20 or both 20 and 200). For 
each number they have appropriated quite a great 
quantity of words. Hence, if one word does not suit 
the metre, you may easily exchange it for a synonym 
which suits. Brahmagupta says; “If you want to 
write one, express it by everything which is uni(|ue, as 
tlie earth; the moon; two by everything which is double, 
as, e.ej. Hack and white; three by everything which is 
threefold; the noiujht by heaven, the twelve by the 
names of the sun.” 

I have united in the following table all tlie ex- 
pressions for the numbers which I used to hear from 
them; for the knowledge of these things is most 
essential for deciphering their astronomical handbooks 

VOL. I. M 


S. Roti. 

9. Ar/iUf/ftm. 
10. Khtft'va. 


N'tiiji. ' 
Hut at 
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Whenever I shall come to know all the meanings of 
these 'words, I will add them, if God permits ! 


0 = siinyn and Jcha^ both mean- 

ing }^oint. 

gcffjaiLa, i.t\ heaven. 
vufat^ i.c. licaven. 
t'thdki. i.c. heaven. 
ii)i\htira, i.c. heaven. 
tihhvif, i.c. heaven. 

1 = dfJt\ i.c, the beginning. 

ludu. 

iitiJ. 

dharani. 

pitdmahct, i.e. the first 
father. 

candra, i.e, the moon. 
sitdrhkiy i.e. the moon. 
ritpa. 
raimi. 

2 = yania. 

ahnn. 

ra cicandra. 

loeanct, i.e. the two eyes. 

ahahi. 

da^ra. 

ya/n(d(f. 

polsha. i.c. the two halves 
i)i a nnmth. 

nctra, i.c. the two eyes. 

3 = frildln, i.c. the three parts 

of time. 
friji'i/at. 

triiyijm. 

j.d caka^ vaih'ctnara, da- 
hcDia, fapmut, liidittHiia, 
ji‘alnn(f, aytHy ic. fire. 
\friyuna,'\i.c. the three fir 4 
forces. 

lohn, i.c. the worlds, earth, 
heaven, and hell. 
frikotu. 

4 = vcda, i.c. their sacred code, 

because it has four parts. 


sa/nudra, sdgara, i.c. the 
sea. 
cfbdhi. 
iladhi. 

dik i.c. the four cardinal 
points. 
jtddsaya. 
krifa. 

5 = kim. 

art ha. 

indriya, i.c. the five 


senses. 
say aka. 



vnna. 

hhuta. 

isku. 

Fdndava, i.e. the five royal 
brothers. 

pattrin, mdrgana. 

6 = rasa. 

ahga. 

shat. 

(•) f-c. the year. 

ntn (?). 
md^ardham. 

7 = aga. 

viah id h ora. 

parrata, i.e. the moun- 
tains. 
saptaa, 

naga, i.e. the mountains. 

ttdri. 

muui. 

8 = vasn^ ashta. 

dhiy maiigala. 
gaja, nuga. 
clantin. 

9 z= go., chidra. 

nanda^ pavana. 
randhra, antara. 
navan = 9. 


Page 85. 
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10 = dis, khcndii. 

akt^ EdvanaAlrns.- 

11 = tlestroyer of the 

woild. 

Moluhlcva, i.r. the prince 
nf the 
ik'ara. 

akshaithini, i c. tlie army 
Kuru had. 

12 = sunja, because there are 

twelve suns. 
dditya. 

arka, I c. tlie suii. 
fiifha, hlidnu. 

6ahah'd/h.su. 

13 = visva. 


14 = nifinu, the lords of the 

fourteen huiin'iinfiiras. 

15 = tdhi, i.c. the lunar days in 

each half iiiontli. 

16 =r ashti, aripa, hhdpa, 

17 = at If ashti. 

18 “ dhriti. 

19 — atidhriti. 

20 = nakha, krdl. 

21 = utkriti. 

23 = 

24 = 

25 = tattva, i.r. the tweiity-livt' 

thin"*., through the 
knowleilgc of whicli 
liberation is obtained. 


As far as I have seen and heard of the Hindus, they 
do not usually go beyond twenty-five with this kind 
of numerical nutation. 

We shall now speak of certain strange manners and strin_-» 
customs of the Hindus. The strangeness of a thiiiL; 
evidently rests on the fact that it occurs but rarely, and nmilis 
that we seldom have the opportunity of witnessing it. 

If such strangeness reaches a high degree, the thing 
becomes a curiosity, or even something like a miracle, 
which is no longer in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of nature, and which seems chimerical as long as it has 
not been witnessed. Many Hindu customs dill'er from 
those of our country and of our time to such a degree 
as to appear to us simply monstrous. One might 
almost think that they had intentionally changed tiiem 
into the opposite, for our customs ilo not lesemblc 
theirs, but are the very reverse ; and if ever a custom of 
tJu'irs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just the 
opposite meauing. 

. • ' They do not cut any of the hair of the body. Oi iginally 
they went naked in consequence of tiio heat, and by 
not cutting the hair of the head they intended to pre- 
vent sunstroke. 
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They divide the moustache into single plaits in 
order to preserve it. As regards their not cutting 
the hair of the genitals, they try to make people 
believe that the cutting of it incites to lust and 
increases carnal desire. Therefore such of them as 
feel a strong desire for cohabitation never cut the 
hair of the genitals. 

Thev let the nails grow long, glorving in their idle- 
ness, since they do not use them for any business or 
work, but only, while living a dolre far nicnte life, they 
scratch their heads with them and examine the hair for 
lice. 

. The Hindus eat singly, one by one, on a tablecloth 
of dung. They do not make use of the remainder of a 
meal, and the plates from which they have eaten are 
thrown away if they are earthen. 

They have red teeth in consequence of chewing areca- 
nuts with betel-leaves and chalk. 

They drink wine before having eaten anything, then 
they take their meal. They sip tlie stall of cows, but 
they do not eat their meat. 

They’ beat the cymbals with a stick. 

They use turbans for trousers. Those who want little 
dress are content to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadtli, 
which they bind over their loins with two cords ; but 
those who like much dress, wear trousers lined with 
so much cotton as would suffice to make a number of 
counterpanes and saddle-rugs. These trousers have no 
(visible) openings, and they are so huge that the feet 
are not visible. The string by which the trousers are 
fastened is at the back. 

Their siddr (a piece of dress covering the head 
and the upper part of breast and neck) is similar to 
the trousers, being also fastened at the back by 
buttons. 

The lappets of the kurtakas (short shirts from the 
shoulders to the middle of the body with sleeves, a 
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female dress) have slashes both on the right and left 
sides. 

They keep the shoes tight till they begin to put 
them on. They are turned down from the calf before 
walking (?). 

In washing they begin with the feet, and then wash 
the face. They wash themselves before cohabiting with 
their wives. 

Cceunt stantes 'celut palus ritis, dum mulicrcs ub imo 
■siirsum moventur veliot occupatcc in arando, maritus Tcro 
■plane otiosus manet. 

On festive days they besmear their bodies with dung 
instead of perfumes. 

The men wear articles of female dress ; they use 
cosmetics, wear earrings, arm-rings, golden seal-rings on 
the ring-finger as well as on the toes of the feet. 

cos cataniiti ct -viri qai rebus vcucrcis frui nun 
■putcbt pushandila dicti, rpii pcnevi hucca dcforans semen 
(licit sorhcndiim. 

In cacando faciem vertunt versus rniirum reterjentes 
pudenda ut vidcantur a prcctcrcuntibus. 

Sacra faciunt virilibus lihga didis, (pm est hncKjo 
veretri Mnhadevcc. 

They ride without a saddle, but if they put on a 
saddle, they mount the horse from its right side. In 
travelling they like to have somebody riding behind 
them. 

They fasten the kulhdra, i.e. the dagger, at the waist 
on the right side. 

They wear a girdle called yajnopavita, passing from 
the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 

In all consultations and emergencies tliey take the i’-' 
advice of the women. 

When a child is born people show particular atten- 
tion to the man, not to the woman. 

Of two children they give the preference to the younger, 
particularly in the eastern parts of the country ; for they 
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maintain that the elder owes his birth to predominant 
lust, whilst the younger owes his origin to mature re- 
flection and a calm proceeding. 

In shaking hands they grasp the hand of a man from 
the convex side. 

Tliey do not ask permission to enter a house, but 
when they leave it they ask permission to do so. 

In their meetings they sit cross-legged. 

They spit out and blow their noses without any 
respect for the elder ones present, and they crack their 
lice before them. They consider the crepitus vcniris as 
a good omen, sneezing as a bad omen. 

They consider as unclean the weaver, but as clean 
the cupper and the flayer, who kills dying animals for 
money either by drowning or by burning. 

They use black tablets for the children in the schools, 
and write upon them along the long side, not the broad 
side, writing with a white material from the left to the 
right. One would think that the author of the follow- 
ing verses had meant the Hindus : — 


“ How many a writer uses paper as black as charcoal, 
Whilst hi.s pen writes on it with white colour. 

By writing he pl.ices a briglit day in a dark night. 
Weaving like a weaver, but without adding a woof.” 


They write the title of a book at the end of it, not at 
the beginning. 

They magnify the nouns of their language by giving 
them the feminine gender, as the Arabs magnify them 
by the diminutive form. 

If one of them hands over a thing to another, he 
expects that it should be thrown to him as we throw a 
thing to the dogs. 

If two men play at Nard (backgammon), a third 
one throws the dice between them. 

They like the juice which flows over the cheeks of 
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the rutting elephant, which in reality has the most 
horrid smell. 

In playing chess they move the elephant straight on, on the 
not to the other sides, one square at a time, like the chuss. 
pawn, and to the four corners also one square at a time, 
like the queen (Jirzdn). They say that these five squares 
{i.c. the one straight forward and the others at the 
corners) are the places occupied by the trunk and the 
four feet of the elephant. 

They play chess — four persons at a time — with a 
pair of dice. Their arrangement of the figures on the 
chess-board is the following : — 


Tower 

{rvkh). 

Ilurse. 

Elephant 

King. 

) 


Pawn. 

Tower 

PawQ. 

i 

Pawn. ! Pawn. 

i 

Pawn. 

■■ 

Pawn. llorso. 






Pawn. Elephant. 

. 







Pawn. King. 

1 

King, 

Pawn. 


1 

1 

1 

‘ i 

1 

Elephant. 

Pawn. 



1 : 

1 , i 

1 

1 

Horse Pawn. | 

! 

■ 

1 

Pawn. Pawn. 

1 

Pawn. 1 r.iwn ' 

1 

1 

Tower. ; Pawn. 

1 


■ 

1 

; 

King. ! Elephant. 

Horse. 1 Tower ' 

i 
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As this kind of chess is not known among us, I shall 
here explain what I know of it. 

The four persons playing together sit so as to form a 
square round a chess-board, and throw the two dice 
alternately. Of the numbers of the dice the five and 
ligc,, six are blank {i.e. do not count as such). In that 
case, if the dice show five or six, the player takes one 
instead of the five, and four instead of the si.x, because 
the figures of these two numerals are drawn in the 
following manner ; — 

6 5 

4321 

so as to exhibit a certain likeness of form to 4 and i, 
viz. in the Indian signs. 

The name Shdh or king applies here to the <iuccn 
(firzdn). 

Each number of the dice causes a move of one of the 
figures. 

The I moves either the pawn or the king. Their 
moves are the same as in the common chess. The king 
may be taken, but is not required to leave his place. 

The 2 moves the tower (rukh). It moves to the third 
square in the direction of the diagonal, as the elephant 
moves in our chess. 

The 3 moves the horse. Its move is the generally 
known one to the third square in oblique direction. 

The 4 moves the elephant. It moves in a straight 
line, as the tower does in our chess, unless it be pre- 
vented from moving on. If this is the case, as some- 
times happens, one of the dice removes the obstacle, 
and enables it to move on. Its smallest move is one 
square, the greatest fifteen squares, because the dice 
sometimes show two 4, or two 6, or a 4 and a 6. In 
consequence of one of these numbers, the elephant 
moves along the whole side on the margin of the chess- 
board ; in consequence of the other number, it moves 
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along the other side on the other margin of the board, 
in case there is no impediment in its way. In con- 
sequence of these two numbers, the elephant, in the 
course of his moves, occupies the two ends of the 
diagonal. 

The pieces have certain values, according to which 
the player gets his share of the stake, for the pieces are 
taken and pass into the hands of the player. The value 
of the king is 5, that of the elephapt 4, of the horse 3, of 
the tower 2, and of the pawn i. He who takes a king 
gets 5. Tor two kings he gets 10, for three kings 15, 
if the winner is no longer in possession of his own king. 

Hut if he has still his own king, and takes all three 
kings, he gets 54, a number which represents a pro- 
gression based on general consent, not on an algebraic 
principle. 

If the Hindus claim to differ from us, and to be The innate 
something better than we, as we on our side, of course, I.mieUimUi 
do vice fcrsd, we might settle the question by an ex- 
periment to be made with their boys. I never knew a 
Hindu boy who had only recently come into Aluham- 
madan territory who was not thoroughly versed in the 
manners and customs of the people, but at the same 
time he would place the shoes before his master in a 
wrong order, the right one to the left foot, and vice versa; 
he would, in folding, turn his master’s garments inside 
out, and spread the carpets so that the under part is 
uppermost, and more of the kind. AH of which is a 
consequence of the innate perversity of the Hindu 
nature. 

However, I must not reproach the Hindus only with Cni^tnni'^ 
their heathen practices, for the heathen Arabs too com- Arabs' 
mitted crimes and obscenities. They cohabited with 
menstruating and pregnant women ; several men agreed 
to cohabit with the same woman in the same period of 
menstruation ; they adopted the children of others, of 
their guests, of the lover of their daughter, not to men- 
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tion that in some kinds of their worship they whistled 
on their fingers and clapped with their hands, and that 
they ate unclean and dead animals. Islam has abolished 
all those things among the Arabs, as it has also abolished 
them in those parts of India the people of which have 
become Muhammadans. Thanks be unto God ! 
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ON HINDU SCIENCES AVHICH PEEY ON THE 
IGNORANCE OF PEOPLE. 

We understand by witchcraft, making by some kind oflon alchemy 
delusion a thing appear to the senses as something dif- Hindikm 
ferent from what it is in reality. Taken in this sense, 
it is far spread among people. Understood, however, mscy 
as common people understand it, as the producing of 
something which is impossible, it is a thing which 
does not lie within the limits of reality. For as that 
which is impossible cannot be produced, the wliole aftair 
is nothing but a gro.ss deception. Therefore witch- 
craft in this sense has nothing whatever to do witli 
science. 

One of the species of witchcraft is alchemy, though' 
it is generally not called by this name. But if a man 
takes a bit of cotton and makes it appear as a bit of 
gold, what would you call this but a piece of witch- 
craft ? It is quite the same as if he were to take a bit 
of silver and make it appear as gold, only with this 
difference, that the latter is a generally-known process, 
i.e. the gilding of silver, the former is not. 

The Hindus do not pay particular attention to al- 
chemy, but no nation is entirely free from it, and one 
nation has more bias for it than another, which must 
not be construed as proving intelligence or ignorance ; 
for we find that many intelligent people are entirely 
given to alchemy, whilst ignorant people ridicule the 
art and its adepts. Those intelligent people, though 
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boisterously exulting over their make-believe science, 
are not to be blamed for occupjung themselves with 
alchemy, for their motive is simply excessive eagerness 
for acquiring fortune and for avoiding misfortune. Once 
a sage was asked why scholars alwaj's flock to the doors 
of the rich, whilst the rich are not inclined to call at 
the doors of scholars. “The scholars,” he answered, 
“ are well aware of the use of money, but the rich 
are ignorant of the nobility of science.” On the other 
hand, ignorant people are not to be praised, although 
they behave quite quietly, simply because they abstain 
from alchemy, for their motives are objectionable ones, 
rather practical results of innate ignorance and stupidity 
than anything else. 

The adepts in this art try to keep it concealed, and 
shrink back from intercourse with those who do not 
belong to them. Therefore I have not been able to 
learn from the Hindus which methods they follow in 
this science, and what element they principally use, 
whether a mineral or an animal or a vegetable one. I 
only heard them speaking of the process of suUimation, 
of calcination, of analysis, and of the icaximj of talc, 
which they call in their language tulaka, and so I guess 
that they incline towards the mineralogical method of 
alchemy. 

They have a science similar to alchemy which is 
quite peculiar to them. They call it PMsayana, a word 
composed with rasa, i.e. gold. It means an art which 
is restricted to certain operations, drugs, and compound 
medicines, most of which are taken from plants. Its 
principles restore the health of those who were ill 
beyond hope, and give back youth to fading old age, so 
that people become again what they were in the age 
near puberty; white hair becomes black again, the 
keenness of the senses is restored as well as the capa- 
city for juvenile agility, and even for cohabitation, and 
the life of people in this world is even extended to a 
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long period. And why not ? Have we not already 
mentioned on the authority of Patanjali (v. p. 88) that 
one of the methods leading to liberation is Basdyana ? 

What man would hear this, being inclined to take it 
for truth, and not dart ofi‘ into foolish joy and not 
honour the master of such a wonderful art by popping 
the choicest bit of his meal into his mouth ? 

A famous representative of this art was Nagarjuna, a,' Nagarjuna. 
native of the fort Daihak, near Somanath. He excelled of a book oa 
in it, and composed a book which contains the sub- 
stance of the whole literature on this subject, and is 
very rare. He lived nearly a hundred years before our 
time. 

In the time of the King Vihramaditya, of whose era PLye j?. 
we shall speak hereafter, there lived in the city of 
Ujain a man of the name of Vyadi, who liad turned iho .ucho- 
his whole attention to this science, and had ruined on in tht* tlii'y 
account of it both his life and property, but all his ?.”m!i'itV.li’ 
zeal did not even avail him so much as to help him to 
things which, under ordinary circumstances, are easily 
obtained. Becoming restricted in his means, he con- 
ceived a disgust to that which had been the object of 
all his exertions, and sat down on the bank of a river 
sighing, sorrowful, and despairing. He held in his 
hand his 'pharmacopoeia, from which he used to take the 
prescriptions for his medicines, but now he began to 
throw one leaf of it after the other into the water. A 
harlot happened to sic on the bank of the same river 
farther down, who, on seeing the leaves pass by, 
gathered them, and fished up some relating to EasA- 
yana. Vyadi did not notice her till all the leaves of 
his book had gone. Then the woman came to him, 
asking why he had done so with his book, whereupon 
he answered, “Because I have derived no advantage 
from it. I have not obtained what I ought to have 
obtained ; for its sake I have become bankrupt after 
having had great treasures, and now I am miserable 
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after having so long been in the hope of obtaining hap- 
piness.” The harlot spoke : “ Do not give up a pursuit 
in which you have spent your life ; do not despair of the 
possibility of a thing which all sages before you have 
shown to be true. Perhaps the obstacle which prevents 
you from realising your plans is only of an accidental 
nature, which may perhaps be removed by an accident. 
I have much solid cash. It is all yours that you may 
spend it on the realisation of your plaus.” Thereupon 
Vyadi resumed his work. 

However, books of this kind are written in an 
enigmatic style. So he happened to misunderstand a 
word in the prescription of a medicine, which meant 
oil and human blood, both being required for it. It 
was written raktdmala, and he thought it meant red 
myrdbalanon. When he used the medicine it had 
no effect whatsoever. Now he began to concoct the 
various drugs, but the flame touched his head and 
dried up his brain. Therefore he oiled himself with 
oil, pouring it in great quantity over his skull. One 
day he rose to step away from the fireplace for some 
business or other, but as there happened to be a peg 
projecting from the roof right above his head, he 
knocked his head against it, and the blood began to 
flow. On account of the pain which he felt, he looked 
downward, and in consequence some drops of blood 
mixed with oil dropped from the upper part of his skull 
into the caldron without his noticing it. lYheii, then, 
the concocting process was finished and he and his wife 
besmeared themselves with the concoction in order to 
try it, they both flew up into the air. Yikramaditya on 
hearing of this affair left his castle, and proceeded to 
the market-place in order to see them with liis own 
eyes. Then the man shouted to him, “ Open thy mouth 
for my saliva.” The king, however, being disgusted, did 
not do it, and so the saliva fell down near the door, 
and immediately the threshold was filled ivith gold. 
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Vyadi and the ■woman flew to any place they liked. 

He has composed famous hooks on this science. People 
say that both man and wife are still alive. 

A similar tale is the following: — In the city of story about 
Dhara, the capital of Malava, which is in our days ruled silver in the 
by Bhojadeva, there lies in the door of the Government- Govern- 
house an oblong piece of pure silver, in which the out- 111 Dhdra. 
lines of the limbs of a man are visible. Its origin is 
accounted for by the following story ; — Once in olden 
times a man went to a king of theirs, bringing him a 
Rasdyana, the use of which would make him immortal, ‘ 
victorious, invincible, and capable of doing everything 
he desired. He asked the king to come alone to the Page g4. 
place of their meeting, and the king gave orders to keep 
in readiness all the man required. 

The man began to boil the oil for several days, until 
at last it acquired consistency’. Then he spoke to the 
king : “ Spring into it and I shall finish the process.” 

But the king, terrified at what he saw, had not the 
courage to dive into it. The man, on perceiving his 
cowardice, spoke to him : “ If you have not sufficient 
courage, and will not do it for yourself, will you allow 
me my’self to do it ? ” Whereupon the king answered, 

“ Do as you like.” How he produced several packets of 
drugs, and instructed him that when such and such 
symptoms should appear, he should throw upon him 
this or that packet. Then the man stepped forward to 
the caldron and threw himself into it, and at once he 
was dissolved and reduced into pulp. How the king 
proceeded according to his instruction, but when he had 
nearly finished the process, and there remained only one 
packet that was not yet thrown into the mass, he began 
to be anxiou.s, and to think what might happen to his 
realm, in case the man should return to life as an 
'iiamortul, victorious, incincille ’person, as has above been 
mentioned. And so he thought it preferable not to 
throw the last packet into the mass. The consequence 
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was that the caldron became cold, and the dissolved 
man became consolidated in the shape of the said piece 
of silver. 

The Hindus tell a tale about Yallabha, the king of 
the city of Yallablii, whose era we have mentioned in 
the proper chapter. 

Story of the A man of the rank of a Siddlia asked a herdsman 

K.uikraud with reference to a plant called Thuhar, of the species of 

t'laiabha. fhe Lacturia, from which milk flows when they are torn 
off, whether he had ever seen Ladaria from which 
blood flows instead of milk. When the herdsman 
declared he had, he gave him some drink-money that 
he should show it to him, which he did. When the 
man now saw the plant, he set fire to it, and threw the 
dog of the herdsman into the flame. Enraged thereby, 
the herdsman caught the man, and did with him the 
same as he had done to his dog. Then he waited till 
the fire was extinguished, and found both the man and 
the dog, but turned into gold. He took the dog with 
him, but left the man on the spot. 

How some peasant happened to find it. He cut off 
a finger, and went to a fruit-seller who was called 
Fuitika, i.e. the poor, because he was an utter pauper, 
and evidently near bankruptcy. After the peasant had 
bought from him what he wanted, he returned to the 
golden man, and then he found that in the place where 
the cut off finger had been, a new finger had grown. 
He cut it off a second time, and bought again from the 
same fruit-seller all that he wanted. But when the 
fruit-seller asked him whence he had the finger, he was 
stupid enough to tell him. So Banka went out to the 
body of the Siddha, and brought it on a carriage to his 
house. He stayed in his old abode, but managed by 
degrees to buy the whole town. The king Yallabha 
desired to own the same town, and asked him to cede 
it to him for money, but Banka declined. Being how- 
ever afraid of the Hng’s resentment, he fled to the lord 
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of Almansiira, made him presents of money, and asked 
him to help him by a naval force. The lord of Alman- 
sura com]:)lied with his desire, and assisted him. So he 
made a night-attack upon the king Vallabha, and killed 
him and his people, and destroyed his town. People 
say that still in our time there are such traces left 
in that country as are found in places which were de- 
stroyed by an unexpected night-attack. 

The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for 
gold-making does not know any limit. If any one of 
them wanted to carry out a scheme of gold-making, 
and people advised him to kill a number of fine little 
children, the monster W'ould not refrain from such a 
crime ; he would throw them into tlie fire. If this 
precious science of Kasayana were banished to the 
utmost limits of the world, where it is unattainable to 
anybody, it wouhl be the best. 

According to the Kranian tradition, Isfandiyad is said 
to have spoken when dying : “KaCis had been given the 
power and the miraculous things mentioned in the Book 
of the Law. Finally he went to the mountain Hat as a 
decrepit man, bent down by old age, but he returned 
thence as a lively youth of well-proportioned figure and 
full of force, having made the clouds his carriage, as God 
allowed him.” 

As regards charms and incantations, the Hindus have 
a firm belief in them, and they, as a rule, are much in- 
clined towards them. The book which treats of those 
things is considered as a work of Garuda, a bird on 
which Aurayana rode. Some people describe this bird 
in such a way as to indicate a Sifrid-bird and its doings. 
It is an enemy of fish, catching them. As a rule, 
animals have by nature an aversion to their opponents, 
and try to beware of them ; here, however, there is an 
exception to this rule. For when this bird flutters 
above the water and swims on it, the fish rise from the 
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deep to the surface, and make it easy to him to catch 
them, as if he had bound them by his spell. Others 
describe it ydth sucli characteristics as might indi- 
cate a stork. The Vcii/ir Pin’una attributes to it a 
pale colour. On the ivhole, (daruda comes nearer to a 
stork tliaii to a Siirid, as the stork is hy nature, like 
Gam da, a de.-^troyer of snakes. 

: Mn,t of their charms are intended for those who have 

been bitten by serpents. Their excessive confidence in 

’ them is shown by this, which I heard a man say, that he 
h.ad seen a dead man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent, but after the charm had been applied be had 
been restored to life, and remained alive, moving about 
like all others. 

Another man I heard as he told the following story : 
“ He had seen a man who had died from the bite of a 
serpent. X charm was applied, and in consequence he 
rose, spoke, made his will, showed where he had de- 
posited his treasures, and gave all necessary information 
about them. But when he inhaled the smell of a dish, 
he fell down dead, life being completely extinct.” 

It is a Himiu custom that when a man has been 
bitten by a venomous serpent, and tliej- have no charmer 
at hand, they bind the bitten man on a bundle of reeds, 
and place on him a leaf on which is written a blessing 
for that person who will accidentally light upon him, 
and save him by a charm from destruction. 

I, for my part, do not know what I am to say about 
these things, since I do not believe in tJiein. Once a 
man who had very little belief in reality, and much less 
in the tricks of jugglers, told me that he had been 
poisoned, and that people had sent him some Hindus 
possessing the knowledge of charms. They sang their 
charms before him, and this had a quieting effect upon 
him, and soon he felt that he became better and better, 
whilst they were drawing lines in the air with their 
hands and with twigs. 
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I myself have witnessed that in hunting gazelles they ii'nitniu' 
caught them with the hand. One Hindu even went so 
far as to assert tliat lie, without catching the crazelle, 
would drive it before him and lead it straight into the 
kitchen. This, however, rests, as IbelJfeve I have found 
out, simply on the device of slowly and constantly 
accustoming the animals to one and the same melody. 

Our people, too, practise the same when hunting the 
ibex, which is more wdld even than the gazelle. Wlien 
they see the animals resting, they begin to walk round 
them in a circle, singing one and the same melody so 
long until the animals are accustomed to it. Then 
they make the circle more and more narrow, till at last 
they come near enough to shoot at the animals whicii 
lie there in perfect rest. 

The shooters of lyata-birds have a custom of beating 
copper-vessels during the uighc with one and the same 
kind of heat, and they manage to catch them with the 
hand. If, however, the beat is changed, the birds lly 
off in all directions. 

All these things are peculiar customs which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with charms. Sometimes the „• 
Hindus are considered as sorcerers because of their 
playing with balls on raised beams or on tight ropes, 
hut tricks of this kind are common to all nations. 
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CHAriEE XYIII. 

VAEIOrS NOTES OX TUEIK COE^XTEY, THEIR RIVERS, AND 
THEIR OCEAN. ITINERARIES OF THE DISTANCES BE- 
TWEEN THEIR SEVERAL KINGDOMS, AND BETWEEN 
THE BOUNDARIES OF THEIR COUNTRY. 

The reader is to imagine the inhabitable world, rj 
olKovfiev'q, as lying in the northern half of the earth, 
and more accurately in one-half of this half — i.e. in 
one of the quarters of the earth. It is surrounded by 
a sea, which both in west and east is called the compre- 
hendin') one ; the Greeks call its western part near their 
country (u«eai/d?. This sea separates the inhabitable 
world from whatever continents or inhabitable islands 
there may be beyond it, both towards west and east ; for 
it is not navigable on account of the darkness of the 
air and the thickness of the water, because there is 
no more any road to be traced, and because the risk 
is enormous, whilst the profit is nothing. Therefore 
people of olden times have fi.ved marks both on the sea 
and its shores which are intended to deter from enter- 
ing it. 

The inhabitable world does not reach the north on 
account of the cold, except in certain places where it 
penetrates into the nortli in the shape, as it were, of 
tongues aud hays. In the south it reaches as far as 
the coast of the ocean, which in west and east is con- 
nected with the comprehending ocean. This southern 
ocean is navigable. It does not form the utmost 
southern limit of the inhabitable world. On the con- 
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trary, tlie latter stretches still more southward in the 
shape of large and small islands which fill the ocean. 

In this southern region land and water dispute with 
each other their position, so that in one place the con- 
tinent piotrudes into the sea, whilst in another the .sea 
penetrates deeply into the continent. 

The continent protrudes far into the sea in the we.st- 
ern half of the earth, and extends its shores far into 
the south. On the plains of this continent live the 
w'estern negroes, whence the slaves are brought ; and 
there are the Mountains of the Moon, and on them are 
the sources of the Xile. On its coast, and the islands 
before the coast, live the various tribes of the Zanj. 
There are several hays or gulfs which penetrate into 
the continent on this western half of the earth — the 
bay of Berbera, that of Klysma (the lied Sea), and that 
of Persia (the I’ersiau Oulf); and between these gulfs 
the western continent protrudes more or less into the 
ocean. 

In the eastern half of the earth the sea penetrates as 
deeply into the northern continent as the continent in 
the western half protrudes into the southern sea, and 
in many places it has formed hays and estuaries which 
run far into the continent — bays being parts of the sea, 
estuaries being tiie outlets of rivers towards the sea. 

This sea is mostly called from some island in it or 
from the coast which borders it. Here, however, we 
are concerned only with that part of the sea which 
is bordered by the continent of India, and therefore is 
called the Indian Ucnoi. 

xis to the orographic configuration of the inliahitablc Thcr 
world, imagine a range of towering mountains like tlie ''’ •'•■■i' 
vertebra) of a pine stretching through the middle lati- 
tude of the earth, and in longitude from east to west, 
passing through China, Tibet, the country of the Turk.s, 
Kabul, Badhakhshiln, Tokharistan, r.amiyaii, Klghor, 
Khurasan, Media, Adharbaijan, Armenia, the Homan 
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Empire, the country of the Franks, and of the Jalalika 
(Galiicians). Long as this range is, it has also a con- 
siderable breadth, and, besides, many windings which 
enclose inhabited pdains watered by streams which 
descend from the mountains both towards north and 
south. One of these plains is India, limited in the 
south by the above-mentioned Indian Ocean, and on 
all three other sides by the lofty mountains, the waters 
of which flow down to it. Lut if you have seen the 
soil of India with your own eyes and meditate on its 
nature — if vou consider the rounded stones found in 
the earth however deeply you dig, stones tiiat are hug(! 
near the mountains and where the rivers have a violent 
current ; stones that are of smaller size at greater dis- 
tance from the mountains, and where the streams flow 
more slowly ; stones that appear pulverised in the shape 
of sand where the streams begin to stagnate near their 
mouths and near the sea — if you consider all this, you 
could scarcely help thinking that India has once been 
a sea which by degrees has been filled up by the allu- 
vium of tlie streams. 

The middle of India is the country round Ivanoj 
(Kanauj), which they call Madhyudem, i.e. the middle 
of the realms. It is the middle or centre from a geo- 
graphical point of view, in so far as it lies half way be- 
tween the .sea and the mountain;?, in the midst between 
the hot and the cold province.^, and also between the 
eastern and western frontiers of India. But it is a 
political centre too, because in former times it was the 
residence of their most famous heroes and kings. 

The country of Sindh lies to the west of Kanoj. In 
marching from our country to Sindh we start from the 
country of Nimrdz, i.e. the country of Sijistau, whilst 
marching to Hind or India proper we start from the 
side of Kabul. This, however, is not the only possible 
road. You may march into India from all sides, sup- 
jiosing that you can remove the obstacles in the way. 
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In the mountains which form the frontier of India 
towards the west there are tribes of the Hindus, or of 
people near akin to them — rebellious savauo races — 
which extend as far as the farthermost frontiers of 
the Hindu race. 

Xauoj lies to the west of the Ganges, a very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate since 
the capital has been transferred thence to the city of 
Briri, east of the Ganges. Between the two towns there 
is a distance of three to four days’ marches. 

As Kanoj {Knnynkuhjii) ha.s become famous by the 
children of Baudu, the city of IMahura (ilaflmra) has 
become famous by Ab’isiuleva. It lies east of the river 
Jaun {Tatnuwi). The distance between Haliura and 
Kanoj is 2?i fanulh. 

Taiieshar {Sthhu^i'iira) lies between the two rivers to 
the norili both of Kanoj and Maliura, at a distance of 
nearly So fursuLh from Kanoj, and nearly 50 fid-t^alh 
from iMalifira. 

Tile river Ganges rises in the mountains which have 
already been mentioned. Its source is called Gaiujp- 
ih'dra. Most of the other rivers of the country also rise 
in the same mountains, as we have already mentioneil 
in the proper place. 

As for the distances between the various parts of itiii.in 
India, those who have not themselves actually seen uVttrrnim!i 
them must rely upon tradition ; but unfortunately it is 
of such a nature that already I’tolemy inces-antly com- 
plains of its transmitters and their bias towards story- 
telling. Fortunately I have found out a certain rule 
by which to control their lie.s. The Hindus frequently 
estimate the burden an ox could bear at 2000 ami 3000 
mand (which is infinitely more than an ox could carry 
at once). In consequence they are compelled to let the 
caravan make the same march to and fro during many 
days — in fact, so long until the ox has carried the 
whole load assigned to it from one end of the route to 
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the other, and then they reckon as the distance between 
tlie two places a march of such a niimher of days as the 
caravan has altogether spent in marching to and fro. 
It is only with the greatest exertion and caution that 
we can to some extent correct the statements of the 
Hindus. However, we could not make up our mind to 
suppress that which we know on account of that which 
we do not know. We ask the reader’s pardon where 
there is anything wrong, and now we continue. 

A man marching from Kanoj to the south between 
the two rivers Jaun and Ganges passes the following 
well-known places : — Jtfjjamau, 12 farsahh from Kanoj, 
each farsahh being equal to four miles or one huroh ; 
AhhdpAri,d, farsakh ; Kuralia,S famtkh ; Barhamshil. 
Sfarsakh; the Tree of Praydya, 12 fai’sakh, the place 
where the water of the Jaun joins the Ganges, where 
the Hindus torment themselves with various kinds of 
tortures, which are described in the books about religious 
sects. The distance from Prayaga to the place where 
the Ganges flows into the sea is 12 farsakh {sic). 

Other tracts of country extend from the Tree of 
Prayaga southward towards the coast. Arku-tirtha. 12 
farsr(kh from Prayaga; the realm Uicnryahdr, 40 /ar- 
sakh ; Crdahtsliuu on the coast, farsakh. 

Thence along the coast towards the east there are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jane ; first 
Baraur, 40 farsakh from Crdahishau ; Kduji, 30 far- 
sakh ; Malaya, 40 farsakh ; Kiuik, 30 farsakh, which is 
the last of Jaur’s possessions in this direction. 

Marching from Bart along the Ganges on its eastern 
side, you pass the following stations ; — Ajodaha (Ayo- 
dhya, Oudh), 25 farsakh from Bari ; the famous Band- 
rasi, 20 farsakh. 

Thence changing the direction, and marching east- 
ward instead of southward, you come to Sharwdr, 35 
farsakh from Banarasi; Pdtaliputra, 20 farsakh; 
Mungiri, 1 5 farsakh ; Janpa, 30 farsakh ; BAgumpAr, 
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50 farsakh ; GangAsdyara, 30 farsakh, where the 
Ganges flows into the sea. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the east, you come to 
10 farsakh; DAgum, 45 farsakh; the empire 
of Shilahut, 10 farsakh; the town Bihat, 12 farsakh. 
Farther on the country to the right is called Tilwat, 
the inhabitants Taru, people of very black colour and 
flat-nosed like the Turks. Thence you come to the 
mountains of Kamru, which stretch away as far as the 
sea. 

Opposite Tilwat the country to the left is the realm 
of Naipal. A man who had travelled in those countries 
gave me the following report : — “ When in Taiiwat, he 
left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Kaipfil, a distance of 20 farsakh, most of 
which was ascending country. From Naipal he came 
to Bhoteshar in thirty days, a di.stance of nearly 80 
farsakh, in which there is more ascending than descend- 
ing country. And there is a water which is several 
times crossed on bridges consisting of planks tied with 
cords to two canes, which stretch from rock to rock, and 
are fastened to milestones constructed on either side. 
People carry the burdens on their shoulders over such 
a bridge, whilst below, at a depth of 100 yards, the water 
foams as white as snow, threatening to shatter the rocks. 
On the other side of the bridges, the burdens are trans- 
ported on the back of goats. My reporter told me that 
he had there seen gazelles with four eyes ; that this was 
not an accidental misformation of nature, but that the 
whole species was of this nature. 

“ Bhoteshar is the first frontier of Tibet. There the 
language changes as well as the costumes and the 
anthropological character of the people. Tiience the 
distance to the top of the highest peak is 20 farsakh. 
From the height of this mountain, India appears as 
a black expanse below the mist, the mountains lying 
below this peak like small hills, and Tibet and China 
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appear as red. The descent towards Tibet and China is 
less than one farsakh.” 

Marching from Kanoj towards the south-east, on the 
western side of the Gauges, you come to the realm of 
JajuJivtl, 30 fursiikh from Kanoj. The capital of the 
cuuntry is Knjiirdha. lletween this town and Kanoj 
there are two of the most famous fortresses of India, 
Gwaliyar (Gwalior) and K'danjar. JJaJuUn [ — fn raakli], 
a eountiy the ca2<ital of which is Tiaiui, and the ruler 
of whicli is now Gangeya. 

The realm of Kannukam, 20 farsakh. Apsur. Bana- 
vds, on the sea-coast. 

ilarching from Kanoj towards the south-west, you 
come to Asi, 18 farsakh from Kanoj; SaJanij/u, ly far- 
sakh; Ja.ndra, 18 farsakh; BAjaMrl,\^ farsakh ; Baxdnu, 
the capital of Guzarat, 20 farsakh. This town is called 
Ndnhja.n by our people. After it had fallen into 
decay the inhabitants migrated to another place calleii 
Jadura(?). 

The distance between MiVniira and Kanoj is the same 
as that between Kanoj and Bazana, viz. 28 farsakh. 
If a man travels from Mfilifira to IJjaiii, he passes 
tiirough villages whicli are only live farsakh and less dis- 
tant from each other. At the end of a march of 35 far- 
■■^akh. he comes to a large village called Binlahi ; thence 
to Bdi/tahdr, 17 from lJudahi ; BhdilAn, Sfar- 

saUi. a jjiace most famous among the Hindus. Tiie 
name of the town is identical with that of the idol wor- 
shijiped there. Thence to Ardtn, 9 farsakh The idol 
worshipped there is called Mahakula. Dlulr, j farsakh. 

Marching from Bazana southward, you come to Mai- 
tcdr, 25 farsakh from Bazana. This is a kingdom the 
capital of which is Juttaraur. From this town to 
Mfilava and its capital, Bhdr, the distance is 20 farsakh. 
The city of Pjain lies 7 farsakh to the east of Dhdr. 

From Ijjain to Bhailasan, which likewise belongs to 
IMalava, the distance is 10 farsakh. 
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Marching from Dhar south-ward, you come to Bhumi- 
hara, 20 famal.-h from L)ha,r ; Kami, 20 fcrsaTh ; NunuU 
rur, on the hanks of the Xarmada, (Xerbudda), 10 
farsakh ; Alhpnr, 20 farsalh ; Mtnidaijir, on the banks 
of the river Gddavar, 60 farsakh. 

Again, marching from Dhar soutlrward, you come to I'i'.ni ni; 
the valley oi Kurniyi/a, 7 farsakh from l)liar ; Muhrutta- 
Desk, 18 farsakh; the province of Kunkan, and its 
capital, Tilna, on the sea-coast, 2^ farsakh. 

People relate that in the plains of Kunkan, called 
Bdnak, there lives an animal called ska rani (Skr. ' 
sarahha). It has four feet, but also on the back it has 
something like four feet directed upwards. It has a 
small proboscis, but two big horns with which it attacks 
the elephant and cleave.s it in two. It has the shape 
of a buffalo, but is larcer than a gohfi (rhinoceros). 
According to popular tales, it sometimes rams some 
animal with its horns, raises it or part of it towards its 
back, so that it comes to lie between its upper feet. 

There it becomes a putrid mass of worms, which work 
their way into the back of the animal. In consequence 
it continually rubs itself against the trees, and finally 
it perishes. Of the same animal people relate that 
sometimes, when hearing the thunder, it takes it to be 
the voice of some animal. Imruediately it proceeds to 
attack this imaginary foe ; in pursuing him it climbs 
up to the top of the mountain-peaks, and thence leaps 
towards him. Of course, it plunges into the depth and 
is dashed to pieces. 

The gaada e.xists in large numbers in India, more 
particularly about the Ganges. It is of the build of a 
buffalo, has a black scaly skin, and dewlaps liaiiging 
down under the chin. It has three yellow lioofs on 
each foot, the biggest one forward, the others on both 
sides. The tail is not long; the eyes lie low, farther 
down the cheek than is the case with all other animals. 

On the top of the nose there is a single horn which is 
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Piige loo bent upwards. The Brahmins have the privilege of 
eating the flesh of the gandu. I have myself witnessed 
how an elephant coming across a young ganda was 
attacked by it. The ganda wounded with its horn a 
forefoot of the elepliant, and threw it down on its face. 

I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or 
larl'i(dann), but a man who had visited Sufala, in the 
country of the Xegroes, told me that the hirk, which 
the ISTegroes call imjnld, the horn of which furnishes the 
material for the liandles of our knives, comes nearer 
this description than the rhinoceros. It has various 
colours. On tlie skull it has a conical horn, broad at 
the root, but not very high. The shaft of the horn (lit. 
its arrow) is black inside, and white everywhere else. 
On the front it has a second and longer horn of the 
same description, which becomes erect as soon as the 
animal wants to ram with it. It sharpens this horn 
against the rocks, so that it cuts and pierces. It has 
hoofs, and a hairy tail like the tail of an ass. 

There are crocodiles in the rivers of India as in the 
Nile, a fact which led simple Aljiihiz, in his ignorance 
of the courses of the rivers and the configuration of the 
ocean, to think that the river of Muhran (the river 
Sindh) was a branch of the Nile. Besides, there are 
other marvellous animals in the rivers of India of the 
crocodile tribe, makara, curious kinds of fishes, and an 
animal like a leather-bag, which appears to the ships 
and plays in swimming. It is called hurlA (porpoise ?). 
I suppose it to be the dolphin or a kind of dolphin. 
People say that it has a hole on the head for taking 
breath like the dolphin. 

In the livers of Southern India there is an animal 
called by various names, grdha, jalatantu, and tandud. 
It is thin, but very long. People say it spies and lies 
in wait for those who enter the water and stand in it, 
whether men or animals, and at once attacks them. 
First it circles round the prey at some distance, until 
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its lengtii comes to an end. Then it draws itself 
together, and winds itself like a knot round the feet of 
the prey, which is thus thrown off its lees and perishes. 

A man who had seen the animal told me that it has 
the head of a dog, and a tail to which there are attached 
many long tentacles, which it winds round the prey, in 
case the latter is not weary enough. By means of these 
feelers it drags the prey towards the tail itself, and 
when once firmly encircled by the tail the animal is 
lost. 

After this digression we return to our subject. 

Marching from Bazana towards the south-west, you Froni lo- 
come to Anhilvdra, 60 farmkh from Bazana; Soma- btinuimth. 
ndtli, on the sea-coast, 50 furmkh. 

Marching from Anhilvura southward, you come to Fu.m .^nini. 
Ldrd^Hi, to the two capitals of the country, BihwJ and biuim. 
Rihanjur, ^2 farsakh from Anhilvaia. Both are on the 
sea-coast to the east of Tuna. 

ilarching from Bazana towards the west, you come 

MAUdn, farsakh ixom Bazana; Bhdti, farsakh. 

Marching from Bhati towards the south-west, you 
come to ArSr, 15 farsakh from Bhati, a township be- 
tween two arms of the Sindh Kiver ; Bamhanwd Alman- 
sAra, 20 farsakh; LShardnt, at the mouth of the Sindh 
Eiver, 30 farsakh. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the north-north-west. From 
you come to Shirshdraha, 50 farsakh from Kanoj ; “ 
Pinjaur, 18 farsakh, situated on the mountains, whilst 
opposite it in the plain there lies the city of Taneshar ; 

Dahmdln, the capital of .Tfilandhar, at the foot of the 
mountains, id farsakh ; Balldwar, 10 farsakh; thence 
marching westward, you come to Ladda, 13 far.mkh ; 
the fortress Edjagiri, 8 farsakh ; thence marching north- 
ward, you come to Kashmir, 35 farsakh. 

IMarching from Kanoj towards the we.st, you come Ft i>ni K in-'j 
to Bhjdmau, 10 farsakh from Kanoj ; Kiiti, 10 farsakh ; 

Anar, lo: farsakh ; Mirat, 10 farsakh; Pdnipat, 10 
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fursnJch. Between the latter two places flows the river 
Jaun ; KavAtal, lo farmJcli ; Sunnchn, lo farsakh. 

Thence inarching towards the north-west, you come 
to AiUttuliaiir, g farnohh ; Jajjanlr, 6 farsakh; Mnadu- 
Jnllur, the capital of Lauhawur, east of the river Irawa, 

S fiowikh ; the river Cmulrdhn, 12 fnrsakh ; the river 
Jdilam, west of the river Biyatta, 8 javAnkh; Waihind. 
the capital of Tvandliar, west of the river Sindh, 20 
furdddi ; PurddUrnr, i^ farsakh : JJinijpur, fanakli •, 
Ktihul. 12 fdi'mlh ; Gkuzna, ij fursukh. 

x.ites Mhout Kashmir lies on a plateau surrounded bv liieli iiiac- 

K.ishmir, . ,L 2 , 

cessible mountains, liie south and east oi tue country 
belong to the Hindus, the west to various kings, the 
Bolar-Shiih and the Shugnan-Shah, and the more remote 
parts up to the frontiers of Badhakhshan, to the Wakhan- 
Shrdi. The north and ]iart of the east of the country 
belong to the Turks of Khoten and Tibet. The distance 
from tlie peak of Bhoteshar to Kashmir through Tibet 
amounts to nearly ^oo farsakh. 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they 
liave no riding animals nor elephants. Tlie noble 
among them ride in palankins called kaf{, carried on 
tiie shoulders of men. They are particularly an.xious 
ai)out the natural strength of their country, and there- 
fore take always much care to keep a strong hold upon 
the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence 
it is very difficult to liave any commerce with them. 
Ill former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jew.s, but at present '■ 
they do not allow any Hindu wliom they do not know 
personally to enter, much less other people. 

The best known entrance to Kashmir is from the 
town Babrahan, half way between the rivers Sindh and 
Jailam. Thence to the bridge over the river, where the 
water of the Kusnari is joined by that of the Mahwi, 
both of which come from the mountains of Sliamilan, 
and fall into the Jailam, the distance is 8 farsakh. 
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Thence yon reach in five days the be'tiiiniiit; of the ravine 
whence the river Jailam comes; at the otlier end of this 
ravine is the watch-station lhth\ on both sidles of the 
river Jailam. Thence, leaviriLr the ravine, you enter 
the plain, and reach in two more day.s Addishtan, tlie 
capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the villaue 
CTshkara, which lies on both sides of the valley, in the 
same manner as Baramiila. 

The city of Kashmir covers a space of four farsakh, 
being built along both banks of the riv'er Jailam, which 
are connected with each other by bridges and ferry- 
boats. The Jailam rises in the mountains Haramakdt, 
where also the (.langes rise.s. cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears. Behind 
them there is i.c. (Ircat Cliina. When the 

Jailaui has left the mountains, and has flowed two 
days’ journey, it passes through Addi.shtan. i'our/«/-- 
aaUi farther on it enters a swamp of one sipiare fnr.'uikir 
The people have their plantations on tlie borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of it as tliey manage to 
reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the 
town Ushkara, and then enters the above-mentioned 
ravine. 

The river Sindh rises in the mountains LTnang in the'iiic'iri"!- 
territory of the Turks, which you can reach in the thi huidu 
following wav; — Leaving the ravine by wliicli vou ti.di ..rn. 

, * . . , , aii'i nortii- 

enter Kasnmir and entering tne plateau, then you have wt.st/r.aii- 
for a march of two more days on your left the mountains ludL. 
of Eolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called 
Bhattararijdn. Their king has the title Bhatta-Shiili. 

Their towns are Gilgit, A^wira, and Shilid.s, and their 
language is the Turkish. Kashmir .suifers much from 
their inroads. Marching on tiic left .side of the river, 

• you always pass through cultivated ground and reach 
the capital ; marching on the right side, you pa.s.s 
through villages, one close to the other, south of the 
capital, and thence you reach the mountain Kularjak, 
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■which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dun- 
hawand. The snow there never melts. It is always 
visible from the region of Takeshar and Lauhawar 
(Lahore). The distance between this peak and the 
plateau of Kashmir is two farsakh. The fortress Eaja- 
giri lies south of it, and the fortress Lahur west of it, 
the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town 
Eajawari is three farsakh distant from the peak. This 
is the farthest place to wliich our merchants trade, and 
beyond which they never pass. 

This is the frontier of India from the north. 

In the western frontier mountains of India there live 
various tribes of tlie Afghans, and extend up to the 
neighbourhood of the Sindh Valley. 

The southern frontier of India is formed by the 
ocean. The coast of India begins with Tiz, the capital of 
^ Makran, and extends thence in a south-eastern direction 
towards the region of Al-daibal, over a distance of 40 
farsakh. Between the two places lies the Gulf of 
Turan. A gulf is like an angle or a winding line of 
water penetrating from the ocean into the continent, 
and is dangerous for navigation, specially on account of 
ebb and Hood. An estuary is something similar to a 
gulf, but is not formed by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent. It is formed by an expanse of flowing 
water, which there is changed into standing water and 
is connected with the ocean. These estuaries, too, are 
dangerous, for the ships because the water is sweet and 
does not bear heavy bodies as well as salt water does. 

After the above-mentioned gulf follow the small 
Munha, the great Munha, then the Bawarij, i.e. the 
pirates of Kaccli and Somanath. They are thus called 
because they commit their robberies on sea in ships 
called hira. The places on the coast are : — Taicnlleshar, 
50 farsakh from Ifaibal ; Lohardni, 12 farsakh; Baga, 
] 2 farsakh ; Kacch, where the rmikl-ti'QQ grows, and 
Bdrui, 6 farsakh; Somandth, 14 farsakh; Kanbdijat, 
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30 farsakh ; Asaicil, 2 days; Bihrdj, 30 farsnkh (!) ; 
Sanddn, 50 farsakh; SaMra, 6 farsakh; Tana, 5 
farsakh. 

Tlieiice the coast-line comes to the country Ldrdn, 
in which lies the city of Jimilr, tiieu to VullahJiu, 
Kilnji, Darmd. Next follows a great bay in which 
Siwjnhltb lies, ie. the island Sarandib (Ceylon). Eound 
the bay lies the city of Panjaydvar (sic). When this 
city had fallen into ruins, the king, Jaur, built instead 
of it, on the coast towards the west, a new city which 
he called PadnCir. 

The next place on the coast is tjmmalndra, then Pdm- 
shcr (Eameshar?) opposite Sarandib; the distance of the 
sea between tliem is 12 farsakh. Tlie distance from 
Panjayavar to Eamsher is 40 farsakh, that between Eain- 
sher and Sctubaiidha 2 farsakh. Setubandha means 
bridge of the ocean. It is the dike of EiXma, the son of 
Dasaratha, which he built from the continent to the castle 
Lanka. At present it consists of isolated mountains 
between which the ocean flows. Sixteen /«)'saX 7 i from 
Setubandha towards the east is Kihkind, the mountains 
of the monkeys. Every day the king of the monkeys 
comes out of the thicket together with his hosts, and 
settles down in particular seats prepared for them. The 
inhabitants of that region prepare for them cooked rice, 
and bring it to them on leaves. After having eaten 
it they return into the thicket, but in case they aie 
neglected, this would be the ruin of the country, as 
they are not only numerous, but also savage and aggres- 
sive. According to the jiopular belief, they are a race 
of men changed into monktws on account of the help 
which they had afforded to Ermia when making war 
against the demons ; he is believed to have bequeathed 
those villages to them as a legacy. 'When a man 
happens to fall in with tiiem, and he recites to them 
the poetry of Eama and pronounces the incantations of 
Eaiiia, they will quietly listen to him; they will even 
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lead on the right path him who has gone astray and 
give him meat and drink. At all events, thus the 
matter stands according to popular belief. If there is 
any truth in this, the effect must be produced by the 
melody, the like of which we have already mentioned 
in connection with the hunting of gazelles (v. p. 195). 

The eastern islands in this ocean, which are nearer to 
China than to India, are the inlands of the Zdhaj. called 
by the Hindus Suvai-na-dripa, ix. the gold islands. 
The western islands in this ocean are those of the Zanj 
('Xegroes), and those in the middle are the islands 
Hamm and the Diva islands (Malediva, Laccadiva). to 
which belong also the Kumair islands. It is jieculiar 
to the Diva islands that they rise slowly ; first, there 
appears a sandy tract above the surface of the ocean ; it 
rises more and more and extends in all directions, till 
at last it becomes a firm soil, whilst at the same time 
another island falls into decay and melts away, finally 
is submerged and disappears in the ocean. As soon as 
the inhabitants become aware of this process, they search 
for a new island of increasing fertility, transport there 
their cocoa-nut palms, date palms, cereals, and house- 
hold goods, and emigrate to it. These islands are, 
according to their products, divided into two classes, the 
Hica-l’udha, i.e. the Diva of the kauri-shells, because 
there they gather kauri-shells from the branches of the 
cocoa-nut palms which they plant in the sea, and Btm- 
Btnlur, i.c. the Diva of the cords twisted from cocoa- 
nut fibres, and used for fastening together the planks of 
the ships. 

The island of Ahcdkicdk belongs to the Kumair 
islands. Kumair is not, as common people believe, the 
name of a tree which produces screaming human heads 
instead of fruits, but the name of a people the colour of 
whom is whitish. They are of short stature and of a 
build like that of the Turks. They practise the religion 
of the Hindus, and have the custom of piercing their 
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ears. Some of tlie inhabitants of tlie Wdkirah island 
are of black colour. Tn our countries there is a great 
demand for them as slaves. People fetch from thence 
the black ebony-wood ; it is the pith of a tree, the other 
parts of which are thrown away, whilst the kinds of 
wood called mu/amma and shauhat and the yellow 
sandal-wood are brought from the country of the Zanj 
(Xegroes). 

In former times there were 2>earl-banks in the bav 
of Sarandib (Ceylon), hut at present they have been 
abandoned. Since the Sarandib pearls have disaj'- 
jieared, other pearls have been found at Suffila in the 
country of the Zanj, so that jieople say the pearls of 
Sarandib have migrated to Suffila. 

India has the tropical rains in summer, which is called on 
rarsltuMht , and these rains are the more copious and inii 
last the longer the more northward tlio situation of a 
province of India is, and the less it is intersected by 
ranges of mountains. The peojile of Multan usml t(t 
tell me that they liave no rarJi/ildla, but tlie more 
northern provinces nearer the mountains have the var- 
shahdla. ^ In Bhatal and Indravedi it begins with the 
month Ashadha, and it rains continually for four 
months as though water-buckets were poured out. In 
provinces still farther northward, round the mountains 
of Kashmir up to the peak of Judari between Dunpur 
and Parshawar, copious rain falls during two and a half 
months, beginning with the month Sravana. However, 
on the other side of this peak there is no rainfall ; for 
the clouds in the north are very heavy, and do not rise 
much above the surface. When, then, they reach the 
mountains, the mountain-sides strike against them, and 
the cloudis are pressed like olives or graj.es, in conse- 
quence of which the rain pours down, and the cloudis 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir 
has no rurshcJMa, but continual .snowfall during two 
and a half months, beginning with Magha, and shortly 
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after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a 
few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. 
This rule seldom has an exception ; however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is 
peculiar to every province of India. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

ON THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS, THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC, THE LUNAR STATIONS, AND RELATED SUB- 
JECTS. 

We have already mentioned, near the beginning of the 
book, that the language of the Hindus is extremely Pige 1.4 
rich in nouns, both original and derivative, so that in 
some instances they call one thing by a multitude of 
different names. So I have heard them saying that 
they have a thousand names all meaning sun; and, no 
doubt, each planet has quite as many, or nearly as 
many names, since they could not do with less (for the 
purposes of versification). 

The names of the week-days are the best known 'Tia' n.ime- 
names of the planets connected with the word Idra, .'if iiic w. (ic 
which follows after the planet’s name, as in Persian the 
word shambih follows after the number of the week- 
day (ddshamlih, sihshambih, &c.) So they say — 

Adit^a hdra, et. Sunday. j Brihaspafi brlra, i.e.Th\irt^dsLy. 

/So/na bdra, i.e. Monday. S'nkra hdray i.c. Friday. 

Man^ida bdra, i.e. Tuesday. i^anaiscaia barn, i.e. Saturday. 

Budha idra, i.e. Wednesday. 

And tints they go on counting, beginning anew witii 
Sunday, Monday, &c. 

Muslim astronomers call the planets the lords of the on lu- 
days, and, in counting the hours of the day, they begin ,urXL 
with the dominvs of the day, .and then count the planets 
in the order from above to below. For instance, the sun 
is the dominus of the first day, and at the same time the 
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(lominus of its first hour. The second hour is ruled by 
the ^danet of the sphere next under the sphere of the 
sun, ic. Venus. The tliird hour is ruled by iVIercury, 
and the fourth by the moon. Therewith the descending 
from the sun to the either, i.e. the atmosphere of the 
earth, has an end, and in counting they return to Saturn. 
According to this system, the domini/s of the twenty- 
tifth hour is the moon, and this is the first hour of 
Monday. So the moon is not only the doini/iiis of the 
first hour of Monday, but also the doininus of tlie whole 
day. 

In all this there is only one difference between our 
system and that of the Hindus, viz. that 2ce use the wpai 
Kaipiicai, so that the thirteenth planet, counted from 
the dominus did, is the dominvs of the succeeding night. 
This is the third planet if you count in an opposite 
direction, i.e. ascending from the lower planet-spheres 
to the higher. On the contrary, the Hindus make the 
dominus diei the dominus of the whole vv^ 6 ^p,epov, so 
that day and night follow each other without having 
each a separate dominus. This, at all events, is the 
practice of the people at large. 

Sometime.s, however, their chronological methods 
make me tldnk that the wpai KaipiKui were not entirely 
unknown to them. They call the hour hora, and by 
the same name they call tlie half of a zodiacal sign in 
the calculation of the ntmbahra. The following cal- 
culation of the doininus horcc is derived from one of 
their astronomical handbooks ; — 

“ Divide the distance between the sun and the degree 
of the ascendens measured by equal degrees, by 15, and 
add to the quotient i, dropping a fraction if there he 
any. This sum is then counted off from the dominus 
diei, according to the succession of the planets from 
above to below.” (The planet you arrive at in the end 
is the dominus of the hour in question.) This calcula- 
tion is more of a nature to make us think of mpai 
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KaipiKaL as having been used, than of wpaL lar/pe- 
pivai. 

It is a custom of the Hindus to enumerate the nlanets "f >>" 

. ^ plan, t- iii'i 

in the order of the week-davs. Thev will iiersi^t in n,eu 

. . . . . “ ^ . tl"ll 

using it in their astronomical handbooks, as well as in 
other books, and they decline to use any other order, 
though it be much more correct. 

The Greeks mark the planets with figures, to fix 
thereby their limits on tlie astrolahe in an easily intel- 
ligible manner, images which are not letters of the 
alphabet. The Hindus use a similar system of abridge- 
ment; however, thir figures are not images invented 
for the purpose, but the initial characters of the names 
of the ]i]anets, c.<j. <>. — Adi/i/a, or the sun ; c = Cnndiv, 
or the moon ; b = JJi'dha, or Jlercury. 

The following table exhibits the commonest nanus 
of the seven {ilanets : — 


Thn'sr N'.inics in the Indiin L.in;/\ia.'e. 


o „ i Adifva, sfirva, bhanu, aika, divaUiira, lavi, biliiu.i 
• • ! iioh. ' ’ ’ ’ 

Arnon S indn, Inma^n, bitara-snii, hiniaiasiiii, 

’ ( sitiliiiAj, diiadulhiti, himamayukiia. 

AT. j Man^ala. Miauiuya, kxija, i\ra, vakm, dvaneya, 

* 'I nialieya, kiftriikblii (?), lakta. 

Merciiiv ^ ^^adlia, sauniya, candra, jua, bodhaiia, vitta (?>. 

*• ( hfiniia 

y \ Vriha^pati. jniru, jiva, devojya, ilevapuroliita, dcva- i 

' i maiitrin, auudras, tsiiri, de\apitd. j 

i 

V Hius • khri^u, Mfa, khSr^ava, ii-'kati (?), danavagHni. 

^ ' bliri^^uputra, a'<}>!iujit OO* 

o \ Sanai-^fara. nianda, asila. kona, fiditvaiiutra, saiira. 

• ( ink., -^.^al,ulr.e ' ■ ‘ ’ 


Tlie multiplicity of 7ia)nes of the sun as exhibiteil on u,.- 
in the previous table was the cause which led the 
theologians to assume also a multiplicity of huns, so 
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that according to them there are twelve suns, each of 
which rises in a particular month. The book Vishnu- 
dharma says : “ Vishnu, i.e. hTarayana, who is without 
beginning in time and without end, divided himself 
for the angels into twelve parts, which became sons 
to Kasyapa. These are the suns rising in the single 
months.” Those, however, wlio do not believe that the 
multiplicity of names is the source of this theory of 
twelve suns, point out that the other planets also have 
many names, but each only one body, and tliat, besides, 
the names of the sun are not only twelve, but many 
more. The names are derived from words with generic 
meanings, c.g. Aditya, i.e. the heyinning , because the 
sun is the beginning of the whole. Savitri means 
every being which has a progeny, and since all progeny 
in the world originates with the sun, he is called 
Savitri. Further, the sun is called Itavi, because he 
dries wet substances. The juice in the plants is called 
rasa, and he who takes it out of them is called ravi. 

Tlie moon too, the companion of the sun, has many 
names, e.g. Soma, because she is bicky, and everything 
lucky is called somagraha, wliilst all tliat is unlucky is 
called pupagraha. Further, Niscm, i.e. lord of the night, 
Xukshatrandtha, i.e. lord of the lunar stations, Deijesvara, 
i.e. lord of the Brahmins, )S'f^d/h,sV, i.e. having a cold ray 
because the moon’s globe is watery, which is a blessing 
to the earth. 'When the solar ray meets the moon, the 
ray becomes as cool as the moon herself, then, being 
reflected, it illuminates the darkness, makes the night 
cool and extinguishes any hurtful kind of combustion 
wrought by the sun. Similarly the moon is also called 
Candra, which means the left eye of Ndrdyana, as the sun 
is his right eye. 

The following table exhibits the names of the months. 
Disturbances and differences in lists of these names pro- 
ceed from the causes which we shall mention (v. p. 228) 
when speaking of the enumeration of the different earths. 
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People think, with regard to the order of the name' 
of suns as given by the Vishnu-ilharma, that it is 
correct and undisturbed ; for Vasudeva has a separate 
name in each month, and his worshippers begin the 
months with Margasirsha, in which his name is KcMva. 
If you count his names one after the other, you find that 
one which he has in the month Caitra, Vishnu, in accord- 
ance with the tradition of the Vishntt-dharma. 

The names of the months are related to those of the 
lunar stations. As two or three stations belong to each 
month, the name of the month is derived from one of 
them. AVe have in the following table written these 
particular stations with red ink (in this translation with 
an asterisk), in order to point out their relationship with 
the names of the months. 

If Jupiter shines in some lunar station, the month to. 
which this station belongs is considered as the, dominant 
of the year, and the whole year is called by the name of 
this month. 

If the names of the months given in the following 
table differ in some respects from those used heretofore, 
the reader must know that the names which we have 
hitherto used are the vernacular or vulLrar ones, whilst 
those given in this table are the classical 


The Months. 

Karttika 
Margaairsha 
Pausha . 

^ M^gha 

I PliS-lguna 
I Caitra 


I 

j T'le bun.ii* 

J 

The M'inth:<. 


Krittika.* 

Robi«i. 

Vahsakha . | 

{ 

5 

t» 

Mrigasirsha.’^ 

Ardra,. 

Jyaislitha . | 

{ 

7 

8 

PuDarvasu. 

Pu»hya.* 

; Asbadha , . | 

j 

9 

Aslesha. 

! S'rfivana . . -j 

( 

■ 10 

Magha.* 

i 

'III 

1 Pdrva-phal- 

' / 


guiii. * 



i XJttara-phal- 

i Bh^drapada < 

1 1 

guni. 

j 

' , 13 

i Hasta, 

( 

) : H 

Citri.* 

Aavayuja . 

1 15 

1 Svafel. 


t 6 

' 17 


27 


The L’lriitr 
rstatioii- 

Vi: 8 uklia.* 

Anuibullia. 

Jyeshtha.* 

Mula. 

Purvashadha.* 
Uttaru'shadiia. 
S'ravana.* 
Dhamshta. 
S'ataVihishaj. 
Purva-bhadra- 
pada. * 

XJttara-bliddra- 

pada. 

Revatl. 

Asvinl. * 
Bbarani. 
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The signs of the zodiac have names corresponding to on the ^ 
the images which tliey represent, and which are tlie tie si~n~ ..r 
same among the Hindus as among all other nations. r.iWios. 
The third sign is called Mitliuna, which means a pair 
consi.hting of a boy and a girl ; in fact, the same as the 
Twins, the well-known image of this sign. 

Vanlhamihira says in the larger book of nativitie.s 
that the word applies to a man holding a lyre and a 
club, which makes me think that he identified Mithuna 
with Orion (Aljabldr). And this is the opinion of 
common people in general, to such a degree that the 
station is known as Aljanzd (instead of the Twins), 
though Aljauza does not belong to the image of this 
sign. 

The same author explains the image of the sixth sign 
as a ship, anil in its hmiJ an ear of corn. I am iuclint'il 
to think that in our manuscript there is a lacuna in this 
place, for a ship has no ha)id. The Hindus call this 
sign Kanyil, i.e. the virgin girl, and perhaps the passage 
in question ran originally thus : *' A riryin in a ship 
holdinej an ear of corn in her hand.” This is the lunar 
station Alsimdlc Alhdzcd (Spied). The word ship makes 
one think that the author meant the lunar station 
AVaicwd (jS, T), 7, S, e, Yirginis), for the stars of ATawwii 
form a line, the end of which is a curve (like the keel 
of a ship). 

The image of the seventh sign he declares to be fire. 

It is called = balance. 

Of the tenth sign Yarahamihira says that it has the 
face of a goat, whilst the remainder is a malaru (hippo- 
potamus). However, after having compared the sign 
with a mahara, he might have saved himself the trouble 
of attributing to it the face of a goat. Only the Greeks 
require the latter description, because they consider the 
sign as composed of two animals, as a goat in the part 
above the breast and as a fish in the lower part. But 
the aquatic animal called makara, as people describe 
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ic, does not require to be explained as a composition of 
two animals. 

Tiie image of the eleventh sign he calls a bucket, and 
the name, Kunilha, corresponds to this statement. How- 
ever, if they sometimes enumerate this sign or part of 
ic among the human figures, this proves that they, fol- 
lowing the example of the Greeks, see in it Aquarius. 

The image of the twelfth sign he describes as the 
figure of two fishes, although tlie name of the sign in 
all languages signifies only one fish. 

Besides the well-known names, Varahamihira men- 
tions also certain Indian names of the signs which are 
not generally known. We have united both kinds in 
the following table : — 


^ = 
> 

c 

ii 

3 

±2 

X 

H 

ISB 

III 

z s S 

3 

1 rt . 

X ® 

jj 

g 

S . 

S V 

ai 

0 

■52 s 

*2 S ^ 

9; 0 

1 

SS « 

0 

Meslia. 

Kriya. 

; 6 

Tufa. 

JUga. 

I 

Vrislinru 

Tambirii. 

7 

Vri.scika. 

Kaurba. 


Mitliuna. 

Jituiiia. 

8 

Plianu. 

Taukabika. 

3 

Karkata. 

Kuljra. 

9 

Makara. 

Agokiru. 

4 

Siriiha. Liyaya. 

Kanyd. Partiua. 

10 

11 



Kuinblia. 
Mina. -j 

Udruvaga. 

Anta, also 
Jitu. 


It is the custom of the Hindus in enumerating the 
zodiacal signs not to begin with o for Aries and i 
for Taurus, but to begin with i for Aries and 2 for 
Taurus, &c., so that Pisces are Ho. 12. 
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ON THE BRAHMANDA. 

Brahmanha means the egg of Brahman, and applies in 
reality to the whole of heaven (aWgp), on account of its 
being round, and of the particular kind of its motion. 
It applies even to the whole world, in so far as it is 
divided into an upper and an under part. When they 
enumerate the heavens, they call the sum of them 
Brahmanda. The Hindus, however, are devoid of train- 
ing in astronomy, and have no correct astronomical 
notions. In consequence, they believe that the earth 
is at rest, more particularly as they, when describing 
the bliss of paradise as something like worldly happi- 
ness, make the earth the dwelling-place of the different 
classes of gods, angels, &c., to whom they attribute loco- 
motion and the direction from the upper worlds to the 
lower. 

According to the enigmatic expressions of their tradi- 
tion, the water was before every other thing, and it 
filled the space of the whole world. This was, as I 
understand them, at the beginning of the day of the soul 
(pnru^kdhordtra ,-p. 332), and the beginning of formation 
and combination. Further, they say the water was roll- 
ing and foaming. Then something white came forth 
from the water, of which the Creator created the egu 
of Brahman. Xow, according to some, the egg broke ; 
Brahman came forth from it, the one half became the 
heaven, the other the earth, and the broken bit.s between 
the two halves became the rains. If they said moan- 
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tains instead of rains, the matter would be somewhat 
more plausible. According to others, God spoke to 
Brahman : “ I create an egg, which I make for thy 
dwelling in it.” He had created it of the above men- 
tioned foam of the water, but when the water sank and 
was absorbed, the egg broke into two halves, 
r.rcek par. Similar opinions were held by the ancient Greeks 
laus. regarding Asclepius, the inventor of the medical art ; 

for, according to Galeniis, they represent him as liolding 
an egg in his hand, whereby they mean to indicate that 
the world is round, the egg an image of the universe, 
and that the whole world needs the medical art. Ascle- 
pius does not hold a lower position in the belief of the 
Greeks than Brahman in the belief of the Hindus, for 
they say that he is a divine power, and that his name 
is derived from his action, i.e. protecting against dryness, 
which means death, because death occurs when dryness 
and cold are prevalent. As for his natural origin, they 
call him the son of Apollo, the son of Phlegyas (?), and 
the son of Kronos, i.e. the planet Saturn. By this 
system of affiliation they mean to attribute to him the 
force of a threefold god. 

theory of the Hindus, that the water CA-isted 
before all creation, rests on this, that it is the cause of 
cohesion of the atoms of everythiiiL;. the cause of 
’-b® of everything, and of the duration of life in 

tvv., every animated being. Tuns the water is an instrument 
in the hand of the Creator when he wants to create 
something out of matter. A similar idea is propounded 
by the Koran xi, 9 : “And his (God’s) throne was on the 
water. Whether you explain it in an external way 
as an individual body called by this name, and which 
God orders us to venerate, or whether you give it the 
intrinsic meaning of realm, i.e. God’s realm, or the 
like, in any case the meaning is this, that at that 
time beside God there was nothing but the water and 
his throne. If this our book were not restricted to 
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the ideas of one single nation, we should produce from 
the belief of the nations who lived in ancient times in 
and round Babel ideas similar to the egg of Brahman, 
and even more stupid and unmeaning than that. 

The theory of the division of the egg into two halves 
proves that its originator was the contrary of a scientific 
man, one who did not know that the heaven compre- 
hends the earth, as the shell of the egg of Brahman 
comprehends its yolk. He imagined the earth to be 
below, and the heaven in only one of the six directions 
from tire earth, i.e. above it. If he had known the 
truth, he might have spared himself the theory of the 
breaking of the egg. However, he wished by his theory 
to describe one half of the egg as spread out for the 
earth, and the other half as placed upon it for a cupola, "o. 
trying to outvie Ptolemy in the planispheric represen- 
tation of a globe, but without success. 

There have always been similar fancies afloat, which Quotrition 
everybody interprets as best suits his religion and 
philosophy. So Plato says in his Timccus something 
like the Brahmanda ; “ The Creator cut a straight thread 
into halves. With each of them he described a circle, 
so that the two circles met in two places, and one of 
them he divided into seven parts.” In these words he 
hints, as is his custom, at the original two motions of 
the universe (from east to west in the diurnal rotation, 
and from west to east in the precession of the equi- 
noxes), and at the globes of the planets. 

Brahmagupta says in the first chapter of the Brahma- Quot«i..ii 
siddhdnta, where he enumerates the heavens, placing 
the moon in the nearest heaven, the other planets in 
the following one.s, and Saturn in the seventh : “ The 
fixed stars are in the eighth heaven, and this has been 
created round in order to la.st for ever, that in it tiie 
pious may bo rewarded, the wicked be punished, since 
there is nothing behind it.” He indicates in this chapter 
that the heavens are identical with the spheres, and he 
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gives them in an order which differs from that of the 
traditional literature of their creed, as we shall show 
hereafter in the proper place. He indicates, too, that 
the round can only be slowly influenced from without. 
He evinces his knowledge of the Aristotelic notions 
regarding the round form and the rotating motion, and 
that there is no body in existence behind the spheres. 

If it is of this description, evidently Brahmanda is 
the totality of the spheres, i.e. the aWijp, in fact, the 
universe, for retribution in another life takes place, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Hindus, within it. 

Pulisa says in his Siddhd 7 ita : “ The totality of the 
world is the sum of earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven. 
The latter was created behind the darkness. It appears 
to the eyes as blue, because it is not reached by the 
rays of the sun and not illuminated by them like the 
watery non-igneous globes, i.e. the bodies of the planet 
and the moon. "When the rays of the sun fall upon 
these and the shadow of the earth does not reach them, 
their darkness disappears and their figures become visi- 
ble in the night. The light-giver is only one, all the 
others receive the light from him.” In this chapter 
Pulisa speaks of the utmost limit that can be reached, 
and calls it hcaren. He places it in darkness, since he 
says that it exists in a place which is nut reached by 
the rays of the sun. The question as to the blue-grey 
colour of heaven which is perceived by the eye is of too 
great an extent to be touched upon here. 

Brahmagupta says in the above-mentioned chapter : 
“Multiply the cycles of the moon, i.e. 57,753.300,000, 
by the number of the yojana of her sphere, i.e. 324,000, 
and you get as the product 18,712,069,200,000,000,^.6. 
the number of the yojana of the sphere of the zodiac.” 
Of the yojana as a measure of distance we have already 
spoken in the chapter on metrology (ch. xv. p. 167). 
We give the just-mentioned calculation of Brahma- 
gupta, simply reproducing his words without any re- 
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sponsibility of our own, for lie lias not explained on 
what reason it rests. Vasishtlia says that the Brah- 
manda comprehends the spheres, and the just-mentioned 
numbers are the measure of the Brahmanda, since the 
sphere of the zodiac is connected with it. The corn- 
mentor Balabhadra says : “ We do not consider these 
numbers as a measure of heaven, for we cannot define 
its greatness, but we consider them as the utmost limit 
to which the human power of vision can penetrate. 

There is no possibility of human perception reaching 
above it ; but the other spheres ditt'er from each other 
in greatness and smallness, so as to be visible in various 
degrees.” The followers of Aryabhata say ; “ It is suifi- m 
cient for us to know the space which is reached by the 
solar rays. We do not want the space which is not 
reached by the solar rays, though it be in itself of an 
enormous extent. That which is not reached by the 
rays is not reached by the perception of the sense.'^, 
and that which is not reached by perception is not 
knowable.” 

Let us now examine the bearing of the words of these Cntid-iiiis 
authors. The words of Vasishtha prove that the Brah- aaierLt 
manda is a globe comprehending the eiglitli or so called TheqnVst on 
zodiacal sphere, in which the fi.xed stars are placed, and 
that the two spheres touch each other. Now we on our 
own part were already obliged to assume an eighth 
sphere, but there is no reason why we should suppose 
a ninth one. 

On this head the opinions of people are divided. 

Some hold the existence of a ninth sphere to be a neces- 
sity on account of the rotation from east to west, in so 
far as it moves in this direction and compels everything 
which it comprehends to move in the .same direction. 

Others assume the ninth spiiere on account of the same 
motion, but suppose that it by itself is motionless. 

The teinieiicy of the representatives of the former 
theory is perfectly clear. However, Aristotle has proved 
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that each moving body is brought into motion by some- 
thino- movincr which is not within itself. So also this 

o o 

ninth sphere would presuppose a mover outside itself. 
^Vhat, however, should prevent this mover from putting 
the eight spheres into motion without the intermedia- 
tion of a ninth .sphere ? 

As regards the representatives of the second view, 
one might almost think that they had a knowledge of 
the words of Aristotle which we have quoted, and that 
they knew that the first mover is motionless, for they 
represent the ninth sphere as motionless and as the 
source of the east to west rotation. However, Aristotle 
has also proved that the first mover is not a body, 
whilst he must be a body, if they describe him as a 
globe, as a sphere, and as comprehending something 
else within itself and motionless. 

Thus the theory of the ninth sphere is proved to be 
an impossibility. To the same effect are the words of 
Ptolemy in the preface of his Alriwrjest : “ The first 
cause of the first motion of the universe, if we consider 
the motion by itself, is according to our opinion an in- 
visible and motionless god, and the study of this sub- 
ject we call « divine one. We perceive his action in 
the highest heights of the world, but as an altogether 
different one from the action of those substances which 
can be perceived by tlie senses.” 

These are the words of Ptolemy on the first mover, 
without any indication of the ninth sphere. But the 
latter is mentioned by Johannes Grammaticus in his 
refutation of Proclus, where he says : “ Plato did not 
know a ninth, starless sphere.” And, according to Jo- 
hannes, it was this, i.e. the negation of the ninth sphere, 
which Ptolemy meant to say. 

Finally, there are other people who maintain that 
behind the last limit of motion tliere is an infinite rest- 
ing body or an infinite vacuum, or something which they 
declare to be neither a vamtun nor a ‘plenum. These 
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theories, however, have no connection whatsoever with 
our subject. 

Balabhadra gives us the impression of holding the 
same opinion as those who think that heaven or the 
heavens are a compact body holding in equilibrium all 
heavy bodies and carrying them, and that it is above 
the spheres. To Balabhadra it is just as easy to prefer 
tradition to eyesight, as it is difficult to us to prefer 
doubt to a clear proof. 

The truth is entirely with the followers of Aryabhata 
who give us the impression of really being men of great 
scientific attainments. It is perfectly evident that 
Brahmfinda means the aW^p, together with all products 
of creation in it. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DESCRIPTION OF EARTH AND HEAVEN ACCORDING TO THE 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE HINDUS, BASED UPON 
THEIR TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 

The people of whom we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter think that the earths are seven like seven 
covers one above the other, and the upper one they 
divide into seven parts, differing from our astronomers, 
who divide it into /cXf/aara, and from the Persians, who 
divide it into Kishvar. We shall afterwards give a clear 
explanation of their theories derived from the first 
authorities of their religious law, to expose the matter 
to fair criticism. If something in it appears strange to 
us, so as to require a commentary, or if we perceive some 
coincidence wiih others, even if both parties missed the 
mark, we shall simply put the case before the reader, 
not with the intention of attacking or reviling the 
Hindus, but solely in order to sharpen the minds of 
those who study tiiese theories. 

They do not differ among themselves as to the num- 
ber of earths nor as to the number of the parts of the 
, upper earth, but they differ regarding their names and 
the order of these names. I am inclined to derive this 
difference from the great verbosity of their language, for 
they call one and the same thing by a multitude of names. 
For instance, they call the sun by a thousand different 
names according to their own statement, just as the 
Arabs call the lion by nearly as many. Some of these 
names are original, while others are derived from the 
changing conditions of his life or his actions and facul- 
ties. The Hindus and their like boast of this copious- 
ness, whilst in reality it is one of the greatest faults of 
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the language. For it is the task of language to give a 
name to everything in creation and to its efl'ects, a name 
based on general consent, so that everybody, when hear- 
ing this name pronounced by another man, understands 
what he means. If therefore one and the same n;iiue or 
word means a variety of things, it betrays a defect of the 
language and compels the hearer to ask the speaker 
what he means by the word. And thus the word in 
question must be dropped in order to be replaced either 
by a similar one of a sufficiently' clear meaning, or by 
an epithet describing what is really meant. If one and 
the same thing is called by many names, and this is not 
occasioned by the fact that every tribe or class of people 
uses a separate one of them, and if, in fact, one single 
name would be sufficient, all the other names save this 
one are to be classified as mere nonsense, as a means 
of keeping people in the dark, and throwing an air of 
mystery about the subject. And in any case this 
copiousness oft’ers painful difficulties to those who want 
to learn the whole of the language, for it is entirely use- 
less, and only results in a sheer waste of time. 

Frequently it has crossed my mind that the authors 
of books and the transmitters of tradition have an aver- 
sion to mentioning the earths in a definite arrangement, 
and limit themselves to mentioning their names, or that 
the copyists of the books have arbitrarily altered the 
text. For those men who explained and translated the 
text to me were well versed in the language, and were not 
known as persons who would commit a wanton fraud. 

The following table exhibits the names of the earths, Ttooaitii, 
as far as I know them. We rely chiefly on that li.st, 
which has been taken from the Aditi/a-jmrdtja, because ‘ 
it follows a certain rule, combining every single earth 
and heaven with a single member of the members of the 
sun. The heavens are combined with the members from 
the skull to the womb, the earths with the members from 
the navel to the foot. This mode of compari.son illus- 
trates their sequence and preserves it from confusion: — 
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THE SPIRITUAL BEINGS LIVING ON THE SEVEN 
EARTHS ACCORDING TO THE VAYU-PURANA. 

Of the Danavas — Namuci, Sankukarna, Kahandha(?), Nishku- 
bada(?), Shladauta, Lohita, Kalinga, Svapada; and the master of 
the serpents — Dhananjaya, Kdliya. 

Of the Daityas — Surakshas, Mahhjambha, Hayagriva, Krishna, 
Janarta (?), Sankhakhsha, Gomukha ; and of the Riiksliasa — 
Nila, Megha, Krathanaka, Mahoshnlsba, Kanibaha, Asvatara, 
Takshaka. 

Of the Dknavas — Rada (?), Anuhliida, Agnimukha, Tarakakslia, 
Triaira, Siaumara ; and of the Rdkshasa — Cyavana, Nanda, Viskla. 
And there are many cities in this world. 

Of the Daityas — Kftlanemi, G.ajakarna, Unjara (?) ; and of tlie 
Rfikshasa — Suniali, Munja, Vrikavaktra, and the large birds called 
Garuda. 

Of the Daityas — Virocana, Jayanta (?), Agnijihva, Hiranyfiksha ; 
and of the Rakshasa — Vidyujjihva, Mahamegha ; tlie serpent 
Karmkra, Svastikajaya. 

Of the Daityas— Kesari ; and of the Rfikshasa — tjrdhvaknja (’), 
Satasirsha, i.c. having a hundred heads, a friend of Indra ; Viisuki, 
a serpent. 

The king Bali ; and of the Daitya Mucukunda. In this world 
theie are many houses for the Rakshasa, and Vishnu resides there, 
and Sesha, the master of tlie serpents. 


After the earths follow the heavens, consisting of 
seven stories, one above the other. They are called 
loka, which means “ gathering -place.” In a similar 
manner also the Greeks considered the heavens as 
gathering-places. So Johannes Grammaticus says in 
his refutation of Proclus : “ Some philosophers thought 
chat the sphere called yaXa^ia'i, i.e. viilk, by which 
tliey mean the milky way, is a dwelling-place for 
rational souls.” The poet Homer says : “ Thou hast 
made the pure heaven an eternal dwelling-place for the 
gods. The winds do not shake it, the rains do not 
wet it, and the snow does not destroy it. For in it there 
is resplendent clearness without any covering cloud.” 

Plato says: “God spoke to the seven planets: You 
are the gods of the gods, and I am the father of the 
actions ; I am he who made you so that no dissolution 
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is possible ; for anything bound, though capable of 
being loosened, is not exposed to destruction, as long 
as its order is good.” 

Aristotle says in his letter to Alexander : “ The 
world is the order of the whole creation. That which 
is above the world, and surrounds it on the sides, is the 
dwelling-place of the gods. Heaven is full of the gods 
to which we give the name of stars,” In qtiiother place 
of the same book he says, “ The earth is bounded by 
the water, the water by the air, the air by the fire, the 
fire by the al 6 >jp. Therefore the highest place is the 
dwelling-place of the gods, and the lowest, the home 
of the aquatic animals.” 

There is a similar passage in the Vdiju-Purdiia to 
this effect, that the earth is held in its grasp by the 
water, the water by the pure fire, the fire by the wind, 
the wind by heaven, and heaven by its lord. 

The names of the lokas do not differ like those of 
the earths. There is a difference of opinion only re- 
garding their order. We exhibit the names of the 
lokas in a table similar to the former (p. 230). 
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This theory of the earths is the same with all Hindus, 
except alone the commentator of the book of Patanjali. 
He had heard that the Pitaras, or fathers, had their 
gathering-place in the sphere of the moon, a tradition 
built on the theories of the astronomers. In conse- 
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quence he made the lunar sphere the first heaven, 
whilst he ought to have identified it with BJnh'loka. 
And because by this method he had one heaven too 
many, he dropped the Svarloka, the place of reward. 

The same author differs besides in another point. 
As the seventh heaven, Satyaloka, is in the Puranas 
also called Brakmcdoka, he placed the Brahmaloka 
above the Satyaloka, whilst it would have been much 
more reasonable to think that in this case one and the 
same thing is called by two different names. He ought 
to have omitted the Brahmaloka, to have identified 
Pitriloka with Bhurloka, and not to have left out the 
Svarloka. 

So much about the seven earths and the seven 
heavens. We shall now speak of the division of the 
surface of the uppermost earth and of related subjects. 

Lip {(Ivipa) is the Indian word for isJaml. Hence 
the words Sangaladip (Sirnhaladvipa), which we call 
Serenuib, and the Dihajdt (Maledives, Laccadives). The 
latter are numerous islands, which become, so to speak, 
decrepit, are dissolved and flattened, and finally dis- 
appear below the water, whilst at the same time other 
formations of the same kind begin to appear above the 
water like a streak of sand which continually grows 
and rises and extends. The inhabitants of the former 
island leave their homes, settle on the new one and 
colonise it. 

According to the religious traditions of the Hindus, 
the earth on which we live is round and surrounded by 
a sea. On the sea lies an earth like a collar, and on 
this earth lies again a round sea like a collar. The 
number of dry collars, called islands, is seven, and 
likewise that of the seas. The size of both dripns and 
seas rises in such a progression that each drlpa is the 
double of the preceding dvipa, each sea the double of 
the preceding sea, i.c. in the progression of the powers 
of two. If the middle earth is reckoned as one, the 
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size of all seven earths represented as collars is 127. 
If the sea surrounding the middle earth is counted as 
one, the size of all seven seas represented as collars is 
127. The total size of both earths and seas is 254. 

The commentator of the book of Patanjali has adopted 
as the size of the middle earth 100,000 yojana. Accord- 
ingly, the size of all the earths v-ould be 12,700,000 
ijojana. Further he adopts as the size of the sea which 
surrounds the middle earth 200,000 yojana. Accord- 
ingly, the size of all the seas would be 25,400,000 
yojana, and the total size of all the earths and seas 
38,100,000 yojana. However, the author himself has 
not made these additions. Therefore we cannot com- 
pare his numbers with ours. But the Vdyu-Piirdna 
says that the diameter of the totality of earths and seas 
is 37,900,000 yojana, a number which does not agree 
with the above-mentioned sum of 38,100,000 yojana. 
It cannot be accounted for, unless we suppose that the 
number of earths is only six, and that the progression 
begins with the number 4 instead of 2. Such a num- 
ber of seas {i.e. 6 ) may possibly be explained in this 
way, that the seventh one has been dropped, because 
the author only wanted to find the size of the contin- 
ents, which induced him to leave the last surroundimr 
sea out of the calculation. But if he once mentions 
the continents he must also mention all the seas which 
surround them. Why he has commenced the pro- 
gression with 4 instead of 2, I cannot account for by 
any of the principles of the calculation as they have 
been laid down. 

Each dvipa and sea has a separate name. As far as 
we know them, we place them before the reader in the 
following table, and hope that the reader will excuse us 
for so doing. 
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I’.ige n8. xiie differences of the traditions as exhibited by this 
table cannot be accounted for in any rational way. They 
can hardly have sprung from any other source but from 
arbitrary, accidental changes of the enumeration. The 
most appropriate of these traditions is that of the 
Mcdsi/a-Purdna, because it enumerates the dvipas and 
seas one after the other according to a fixed order, a 
sea surrounding an island, an island surrounding a sea, 
the enumeration proceeding from the centre to the 
periphery. 

We shall now in this place record some related sub- 
jects, though it would perhaps be more correct to treat 
of them in some other part of the book, 
yuntation The commentator of the book of Patanjali, wishing 
commenta- to determine the dimension of the world, begins from 
torof pataii- . « jijjg dimension of the darkness is one 

koti and 85 laksha yojana, i.e. 18,000,000 yojana. 

“ Then follows Naraka, i.e. the hells, of the dimension 
of 13 koti and 12 laksha, i.e. 131,200,000 yojana. 

“Then follows darkness, of one laksha, i.e. 100,000 
yojana. 

“ Above it lies the earth Vajra, so called on account 
of its hardness, because the word means a diamond, and 
the molten thunder-bolt, of 34,000 yojana, 

“Above it lies the middle earth Garhha, of 60,000 
yojana. 

“ Above it lies the golden earth, of 30,000 yojana. 

“ Above this the seven earths, each of 10,000 yojana, 
which makes the sum of 70,000 yojana. The upper one 
of them is that which contains the dvipas and the seas. 

“ Behind the sweet- water sea lies Lokdloka, which 
means a not-gathering-place, i.e. a place without civilisa- 
tion and inhabitants. 

“Thereupon follows the gold-earth of one Koti, i.e. 
10,000,000 yojana; above it the Pitriloka of 6,134,000 
yojana. 

“ The totality of the seven lokas, which is called Brah- 
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has the dimension of 15 koti, i.e. 150,000,000 
yojana. And above this is the darkness tamas, similar 
to the lowest darkness, of 18,500,000 yojana.” 

We on our part found it already troublesome to 
enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the sub- 
ject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some more 
earths below those already enumerated by ourselves ! 

Th&Vishnn^Purdna, when treating of similar subjects, 
says : “ There is a serpent under the seventh lowest 
earth, which is called Seshdkhya, worshipped among 
the spiritual beings. It is also called Ananta. It has 
a thousand heads, and bears the earths without being 
molested by their heavy weight. These earths, one 
stored above the other, are gifted with good things 
and happiness, adorned with jewels, illuminated by 
tlteir own rays, not by those of sun and moon. The 
latter two luminaries do not rise in them. Therefore 
their temperature is always equal, they have everlasting 
fragrant flowers, blossoms of trees and fruit ; their in- 
habitants have no notion of time, since they do not 
become aware of any motions by counting them. Their 
dimension is 70.000 yojana, the dimensions of each 
being 10,000. Xarada, the Rishi, went down in order 
to see them, and to acquaint himself with the two kinds 
of beings which inhabit them, the Duitya and Ddtmi-a. 

When he then found the bliss of paradise to be rather 
insignificant in comparison with that of these earths, 
he returned to the angels, giving his report to them, 
and rousing their admiration by his description.” 

Further, the following passage: "Behind the sweet- 
water sea lies the gold earth, the double of the totality 
of the di-ipas and seas; but not inhabited by men nor 
by demons. Behind it lies Lokuloka., a mountain of the 
height of 10,000 yojann, and of the same breadth. Its r.i-c n,. 
whole dimension is 50 kuti, i.e. 500,000000 yujuna." 

The totality of ail this is in the Hindu language 
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sometimes called dhdtri, i.e. holding cdl things, and 
sometimes vidhdtri, i.e. letting loose all things. It is also 
called the diniling-'place of every living heing, and by 
various other names, which differ as people differ in 
their opinions about the vacnuni. Those who believe 
in the vacunm make it the cause why all bodies are 
attracted towards it, whilst those who deny the vacua ni 
declare that it is not the cause of the attraction. 

Then the author of the Vishnu-Purdna returns to the 
Inlcns and says ; “ Everything which a foot can tread 
upon and a ship sail in, is Bhiuioha.” This seems to 
be an indication of the surface of the uppermost earth. 
Tlie air, which is between the earth and the sun, in 
which the Siddhas, the Munis, and the Gandharvas, 
the musicians, wander to and fro, is the Bhuvaiiol-a. 
The whole of these three earths is called the three 
prithivt. That which is above them is Vydsa-mandala, 
i.e. the realm of Vyasa. The distance between the 
earth and sun is 100,000 yojana, that between the sun 
and the moon is the same. Tiie distance between tlie 
moon and Mercury is two lakshas, i.e. 200,000 yojana, 
that between Mercury and Venus is the same. The 
distances between A'enus and Mars, j\Iars and Jupiter, 
Jupiter and Saturn, are equal, each being 200,000 
yojana. The distance between Saturn and tlie Great 
Bear is 100,000 yojana, and that from the Great Bear 
to the pole is 1000 yopnia. Above it is Moha rloha , at 
a distance of 20 millions of yojana ; above it, the Jina- 
loka, at a distance of 80 millions ; above it, Pitriloha, at 
a distance of 480 millions ; above it, Safyaloha.” 

This sum, however, is more than thrice the sum 
which we have mentioned on the authority of the com- 
mentator of the book of Batanjali, i.e. 150,000 yojana. 
But such is the custom of the copyists and scribes in 
every nation, and I cannot declare the students of the 
Puranas to be free from it, for they are not men of 
e.xact learning. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

TRADITIONS RELATING TO THE POLE. 

The pole, in the language of the Hindus, is called Tiie- ru'ni 
dhrura, and the axis mWca. The Hindus, with the pole, .'itoi 
exception of their astronomers, speak always only of svmidattl 
one pole, the reason of which is their belief in the douie 
of heaven, as we have heretofore explained. According 
to Vdi/u-Pi' fdiia, lieaveu revolves round the polo like a 
potter’s wheel, and the pole revolves round itself, with- 
out changing its own place. Tins revolution is finished 
in 50 nnikdrta, i.c. in one nychthemeron. 

Eegarding the south pole, I have heard from them 
only one story or tradition, viz. the following. They ■ 
had once a king called Somadatta, who by his noble 
deeds had desers-ed paradise ; but he did not like the 
idea of his body being torn away from his soul when 
he should depart into the other world. Kow he called 
on the Rishi A'asishtha, and told to him that he loved 
his body, and did not wish to be separated from it ; but 
the Rishi informed liim that it was impossible to take 
along with oneself the material body from this world 
into paradise. Thereupon he laid his desire before the 
children of Yasishtha ; however, these spat in his face, 
scoffed at him, and clianged him into a cinidi'da with 
ear-rings in l)Oth ears, and clad in a kiirtak {i.r. a sliort 
shirt worn by the women round the shoulders, reaching 
down to the middle of the body). When he came in 
this condition to the Rishi, A'isvurnitra, the latter found 
him to be a disgusting spectacle, and asked him what 
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was the reason of his appearing so, whereupon Soma- 
datta informed him, and told him the whole story. 
iSTow Yisvamitra became very angry on his account; he 
p.ige 120. ordered the Brahmans into his presence in order to per- 
form a great sacrifice, among those also the children of 
Ya.sishtha, and he spoke to them : “ I wish to make a 
new world, and a new paradise for this pious king, that 
there he may obtain the fulfilment of his wish.” There- 
upon he began to make the pole and the Great Bear in 
the south, but then Indra, the ruler, and the spiritual 
beings began to fear him. They went to him, humbled 
themselv'es before him, and asked him to desist from 
tlie work he had commenced on this condition, that 
they would carry Somadatta xcith Ms hodtj, just as it 
was, into paradise. This they did, and in consequence 
the Rishi desisted from making a second world, but 
that which he had already made up to that moment 
remained. 

It is well known that the north pole with us is called 
the Great Bear, the south pole Canopus. But some of 
our people (Muslims) who do not rise above the unedu- 
cated mass, maintain that in the south of heaven too 
tliere is a Great Bear of the same shape as the northern, 
which revolves round the southern pole. 

Such a thing would not be impossible nor even 
strange, if the report about it came from a trust- 
worthy man, who had made long sea-voyages. Cer- 
tainly in southern regions stars are seen which we do 
!sripala on not know in our latitudes. So Sripala says that the 
people of Multan see in summer time a red star a little 
below the meridian of Canopus, which they call Sida, 
inpt.Dntiw Mam of crucifixion, and that the Hindus consider 

si'umira. it as unlucky. Therefore, when the moon stands in 
the station Pfirvabhadrapada, the Hindus do not travel 
towards the south, because this star stands in the 
south. ■ 

Aljaihaui relates, in his Book of Eoutes, that on the 
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island LangaLalus there is a large star visible, known 
as the fcvcr-star. It appears in winter about morning 
dawn in the east as high as a date-palm tree, having an 
oblong shape, composed of the tail of the Small Bear 
and his back, and of some small stars situated there ; 
it is called the axe of the mill. Brahmagupta mentions 
it in connection with the Fish. The Hindus tell rather 
ludicrous tales when speaking of the figure in which 
they represent this group of stars, viz. the figure of a 
four-footed aquatic animal, which they call Sahvam and 
also Sisumdra. I suppose that tlie latter animal is the 
great lizard, for in Persia it is called Susmdr, which 
sounds much like the Indian Sihmdra. Of this kind 
of animals there is also an aquatic species, similar to 
tlie crocodile and the skink. One of those tales is the 
following. 

When Brahman wanted to create mankind, he divided Tt., stnry 
himself into two halves, of which the right one was 
called Virdj, the left one Mann. The latter one is the 
being from whom the period of time called Manvnntura 
has received its name. Manu had two sons, Priyavrata 
and Uttanaj ada, tiie bow-legged king. The latter had 
a son called Bhruva, who was slighted by one of the 
wives of his father. On account of this, he was pre- 
sented with the power to turn round all the stars as he 
pleased. He appeared in the Manvantara of Svayam- 
bhuva, the first of all Manvantaras, and he has for ever 
remained in his place. 

The ViuiXL-Piirdoa says; “The wind drives the stars Qu-tu...... 

round tlie pole, which are bound to it by ties invisible to 
man. They move round like the beam in the olive-pro.ss, Di.f,',.,, 
for its bottom is, as it were, standing still, whilst it.s end 
is mi'ving round. 

The J'l^h iiii-lJharma says : “Yajr.a, one of the chiltlren 
of Biilabiiadra, the brother of Xaiayana, asked tlie llislii ru-. 
Markandeva as to the I'ljle. upon which he answered; 

When God created the world, it was dark and desert. 

Q 


VDL. I. 
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Thereupon he made the globe of the sun shining, and 
the globes of the stars watery, receiving the light of 
the sun from that side of his which he turns towards 
them. Fourteen of these stars he placed round the 
pole in the shape of a sisumura^ which drive the other 
stars round the pole. One of them, north of the pole, 
on tlio uppermost cliin, is Uttanapada, on the lowest 
chin Yajua, on the head Dharma, on the breast Xara- 
yana, on the two hands towards the east the two stars 
Asvini the pliy-sicians, on the two feet Varuna, aud 
Aryaman towards the west, on the penis Samwatsara, 
on the back Mitra, on the tail Agni, IVIahendra, Marici, 
aud Kasyapa.” 

The pole itself is Vishnu, the ruler of the inhabitants 
of paradise ; he is, further, the time rising, growing, 
getting old, and vanishing. 

Further, the Vishnic-Dhanna says : “ If a man reads 
this and knows it accurately, God pardons to him the 
sins of that day, and fourteen years will he added to 
his life, the leugth of which has been fixed before- 
liand.” 

How simple those peojde are ! Among us there are 
.scholars who know between 1020 to 1030 stars. Should 
those men hreatlie and receive life from God only 011 
account of thcdr knowledge of stars ? 

All the stars revolve, whatever may be the position 
of the pole with regard to them. 

If I had found a Hindu able to point out to me with 
his finger the single stars, I should have been able to 
identify them with the star-figures known among Greeks 
and Arabs, or with stars in the neighbourhood in case 
they did not belong to any of these figures. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ox MOUXT MEEU ACCOEPING To THE BELIEF OF THE 
AUTHOES OF THE PUEiXAS AND OF OTHERS. 

We begin with tlie description of tliis mountain, sincf? r.ni.iuc^ 
it is the centre of the Dvipas and seas, and, at the same o'u c.'a't" 
time, the centre of Jambudvipa. Brahmagujita says : 'iuliL'’'"'' 
‘■Manifold are the oidnions of people relatin':; to the 
description of the eartli and to Mount IMeru, p.irtieu- 
larly among those -^vlio study the Puraiius and the reli- 
gious literature. Some describe this meuntaiii as rising 
above the surface of the earth to an excessive lieight. 

It is situated under the pule, and the stars revolve 
round its foot, so that rising and setting depends upon 
Meru. It is called Meru because of its having the 
faculty of doing tiiis, and because it depends alone 
upon the influence of its bead that sun and moon 
become visible. The day of the angels ■«'ho inhabit 
Meru lasts six months, and their night also si.x 
months.” 

Pralimagupta quotes the following passage from th - 
book of Jinn, i.i. lluddba ; “Mount Jlerii is qn.oi- 
raiigular, not round." 

The coinmentatur B.tlahiuaiira says; “Some p(;opIo ,j,i , 
say that the earth is flat, and that IMount iMeru i.s an 
illumiiialing, light-giving body. However, if such were 
the case, the planets would not revolve round tire 
horizon of the iuhahitants of Meru ; and if it were 
shining it would he visible because of its height, as tlie 
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pole above it is visible. According to some, Merit con- 
sists of gold; according to others it consists of jewels. 
Aryabhata thinks that it has not absolute height, but 
only the height of one i/ojnno, and that it is round, not 
quadrangular, tlie realm of the angels ; that it is in- 
visible, although shining, because it is very distant from 
the inhabited earth, being situated entirely in the high 
north, in the cold zone, in the centre of a desert called 
Nandrina-rana. However, if it were of a great height, 
it would not be possible on the 66th degree of latitude 
for the whole Tropic of Cancer to be visible, and for the 
sun to revolve on it, being always visible without ever 
disappearing.” 

All that Balabhadra produces is foolish both in words 
and matter, and I cannot find why he felt himself called 
upon to write a commentary if he had nothing better 
to say. 

If he tries to refute the theory of the flatness of the 
earth by the planets revolving round the horizon of 
ileru, this argument would go nearer proving the 
theory than refuting it. For if the earth were a flat 
expanse, and everything high 
on earth were parallel to the 
perpendicular height of Mem, 
there would be no change of 
horizon, and the same horizon 
would be the equinox for all 
places on earth. 

On the words of Aryabhata 
as quoted by Balabhadra we 
make the following remarks. 

Let A B be the globe of the earth round the centre 
H. Further, A is a place on the earth in the 66th de- 
gree of latitude. We cut off from the circle the arc 
A B, equal to the greatest declination. Then B is the 
place in the zenith of which the pole stands. 

Further, we draw the line A G touching the globe in 
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the point A. This line lies in the plane of the horizon 
as far as the human eye reaches round the earth. 

We join tlie points A and H with each other, 
and draw the line H B C, so that it is met in C Ly 
the line A C. Purther, we let fall tlie perpendicular 
A T on H C. Now, it is evident that — 

A T is the sine of the greatest declination ; 

T B the versed sine of the greatest declination ; 

T H the sine of the complement of the greatest declination. 

And as we here occupy ourselves with Aryabhata, 
we shall, according to his system, change the sines in 
kardajdt. Accordingly — 

AT = 1397. 

T H = 3140. 

B T = 29 S. 

Because the angle II AC is a rigdd angle, we have 
the equation — 

HT;TA = TA:TC. 

And the .square of A T is 1,951,609. If we divide it 
by T H, we get as quotient 622. 

The difference between this number and T B is 324, 
which is B C. And the relation of B C to B H, the latter 
being sinus fof;/s = 3438, is the same as the relation of 
the number of yojanas of B C to the yojanas of B H. The 
latter number is, according to Aryabhata, Soo. If it 
is multiplied by the jnst-mentioried difference of 324 
we get the sum of 259,200. And if we divide this 
number by tlie sinus tutus we get 75 as quotient, wliich 
i' the number of yojanas of B C, equal to 600 //nA s "r 
200 jursul;}). 

If the jierpendicular of a mountain is 200 fursulCu. 
the ascent will be nearly the double. Whether iMonnt 
Meru has .such a heiglit or not, iiotliiiig of it can be 
visible in the 66th degree of latitude, and it would not 
cover anything of the Tropic of Cancer at all fso as to 
intercept from it the light of the sun). And if for tlio.se 
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latitudes (66° aiid 23'') Mem is under the horizon, it 
is also under the horizon for all places of less latitude. 
If you compare Meru with a luminous body like the sun, 
you know that the sun sets and disappears under the 
earth. Indeed !Meru may be compared with the earth. 
It is not invisible to us because of its being far away 
in the cold zone, but because it lies below the horizon, 
because the earth is a globe, and everything heavy is 
attracted towards its centre. 

Aryabhata further tries to prove that Mount Meru 
has only a moderate height by the fact that the Tropic 
of Cancer is visible in places the latitude of which is 
equal to the complement of the greatest declination. 
We must remark that this argument is not valid, for we 
know the conditions of the lines of latitude and other 
lines in those countries only through ratiocination, not 
from eyesight nor from tradition, because they are unin- 
habited and their roads are impassable. 

If a man has come from those parts to Aryabhata and 
told him that the Tropic of Cancer is visible in that lati- 
tude, we may meet this by stating that a man has also 
come to vs from the same region telling us that one 
part of it is there invisible. The only thing which 
covers the Tropic of Cancer is this mountain Meru. If 
INIeru did not exist, the whole tropic would be visible. 
Who, now, has been able to make out which of the 
two reports deserves most credit ? 

In the book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura we read 
that the mountain hleru is in Himavant, the cold zone, 
not higher than a yojana. In the translation, however, 
it has been rendered so as to express that it is not higher 
than Himavant by more than a yojana. 

This author is not identical with the elder Arya- 
bhata, but he belongs to his followers, for he quotes 
him and follows his example, I do not know which of 
these two namesakes is meant by Balabhadra. 

In general, what we know of the conditions of the 
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place of this mountain we know only by ratiocination. 

About the mountain itself they have many traditions. 

Some give it the height of one yojana, others more ; 
some consider it as quadrangular, others as an octagon. 

We shall now lay before the reader what the Rishis 
teach regarding this mountain. 

The Matsya-Piirdna says: “ It is golden and shining uch,,,,- 
like fire which is not dulled by smoke. It has four on McUlit 
different colours on its four sides. The colour of the the liioun- 
eastern side is wdiite like the colour of the Brahmins, the earth, 
that of the northern is red like that of the Kshatriya, 
that of the southern is yellow like the colour of the 
Vaisya, and that of the western is black like the colour 
of the Sudra. It is 86,000 yojana high, and 16,000 of 
these yojana lie within the earth. Each of its four sides 
has 34,000 yojana. There are rivers of sweet water 
running in it, and beautiful golden houses inhabited by 
the spiritual beings, the Deva, by their singers the 
Gandharva, and their harlots the Apsaras. Also Asuras, 

Daityas, and Eakshasas are living in it. Bound tlie 
mountain lies the pond Manasa, and around it to ail 
four sides are the LoLapula, i.e. the guardians of the 
w'orld and its inhabitants. Mount Meru has seven 
knots, i.e. great mountains, the names of which are 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktibum (?), Rikshabam (i), 
Yindhya, Pariyatra. The small mountains are nearly 
innumerable; they are those which are inhabited by 
mankind. 

“ Tne great mountains round Meru are the follow- 
ing: Himarant, always covered with snow, inhabited 
by the Kakshasa, Ptsaca, and Yaksha. Hcmakdta, 
the golden, inhabited by tlie Gandharva and Apsaras. 
Xishadha. inhabited by the Xaga or snakes, which have 
the following seven princes ; Ananta, Yasuki, Tak- 
shaka, Karkotaka, ilahapadiiia, Kambala, Asvatara. 

NUa, peacock-like, of many colours, inhabited by the 
Siddha and Brahmarshi, the anchorites. The mountain 1^4- 
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Sveta, inhabited by the Daitya and Danava. The 
mountain Syinyavant, inhabited by the Pitaras, the 
fathers and grandfathers of the Deva. ISTot far to the 
north of tliis mountain there are mountain-passes full 
of jewels and of trees which remain during a whole 
kalpa. And in the centre of these mountains is 
Ilavrita, the highest of all. The whole is called 
Piirnsliaparvairt. The region between the Himavant 
and the Srihgavant is called Kailusa, the play-ground of 
the Raksliasa and Apsaras.” 

The VUhnu-Purdna says: “ The great mountains of 
the middle earth are Sri-parvata, Malaya-parvata, Mal- 
yavaut, Vindhya, Trikuta, Tripunintika, and Kailasa. 
Their inhabitants drink the water of the rivers, and live 
in eternal bliss.” 

The Vdyu-Purdna contains similar statements about 
the four sides and the height of Meru as the hitherto 
quoted Puranas. Besides, it says that on each side of it 
there is a quadrangular mountain, in the east the Mul- 
yavant, in the north Anila, in the west the Ganuhanid- 
dana, and in the south the Xishadha. 

The Aditija-Pardna gives the same statement about 
the size of each of its four sides which we have quoted 
from the Matsya-Purdna, but I have not found in it a 
statement about the height of IMeru. According to this 
Purana, its east side is of gold, the west of silver, the 
south of rubies, the north of different jewels. 

The extravagant notions of the dimensions of Meru 
would be impossible if they had not the same extrava- 
gant notions regarding the earth, and if there is no 
limit fixed to guesswork, guesswork may without any 
hindrance develop into lying. For instance, the com- 
mentator of the book of Patafijali not only makes Meru 
quadrangular, but even oblong. The length of one side 
he fixes at 15 koti, i.e. 1^0,000,000 yojana, whilst he 
fixes the length of the other three sides only at the 
third of this, i.e. 5 koti. Eegarding the four sides of 
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Meru, he says that on the east are the mountain 
Malava and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
called Bhadrasva. On the north are Nila, Sita, Sriiiga- 
dri, and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
Eamyaka, Hiranmaya, and Kuril. On the west are the 
mountain Gandhamadana and the ocean, and between 
them the kingdom Ketumala. On the south are 
Mravarta (?), Nishadha, Hemakuta, Himagiri, and the 
ocean, and between them the kingdoms Bharatavarsha, 
Kiinpurusha, and Harivarsha. 

This is all I could find of Hindu traditions regarding Bussiusti 
Meru ; and as I have never found a Buddhistic book, 
and never knew a Buddhist from whom I might have 
learned their theories on this subject, all I relate of 
them I can only relate on the authority of Aleranshahri, 
though, according to my mind, his report has no claim 
to scientific exactness, nor is it the report of a man who 
has a scientific knowledge of the subject. According 
to him, the Buddhists believe that Meru lies between 
four worlds in the four cardinal directions ; that it is 
square at the bottom and round at the top ; that it has 
the length of 80,000 yojana, one half of which rises into 
heaven, whilst the other half goes down into the earth. 

That side which is next to our world consists of blue 
sapphires, which is the reason why heaven appears to 
us blue ; the other sides are of rubies, yellow and white 
gems. Thus Meru is the centre of the earth. 

The mountain Kdf, as it is called by our common 
people, is with the Hindus the Lokuloka. They main- ,,5 
tain that the sun revolves from Lokaloka towards 
Meru, and that he illuminates only its inner northern 
side. 

Similar views are held by the Zoroastrians of Sog - a truha. n 
diana, viz. that tiie mountain Ardiya surrounds the .'Anlid'i.f 
world ; that out.side of it is khdm, siniil.ar to the pupil of 
the eye, in which there is something of everything, and 
that behind it there is a vacmim. In the centre of the 
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world is the mountain Girnarjar, between our KXlfia 
and the six other KXifiara, the throne of heaven. Be- 
tween each two there is burning sand, on which no 
foot could stand. The spheres revolve in the dimaia 
like m ills, but in ours they revolve in an inclined course, 
because our climu, that one inhabited by mankind, is 
the uppermost. 
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CHAPTER XX I Y. 

TUADITIOXS OF THE PURANAS REGARDING EACH OF THE 
SEVEN DViPAS. 

We must ask the reader not to take any offence if he nescrirti,.n 
finds all the words and meanings which occur in the Aeconiui!,' t.j 
present chapter to be totally different from anything andyw-,-./ 
corresponding in Arabic. As for the difl’erence of words, 
it is easily accounted for by the difference of languages 
in general ; and as regards the difference of the meanings, 
we mention them only either in order to draw attention 
to an idea which might seem acceptable even to a 
Muslim, or to point out the irrational nature of a thing 
which has no foundation in itself. 

We have already spoken of the central Dvipa when 
describing the environs of the mountain in its centre. 

It is called Jambu-Dvipa, from a tree growing in it, the i. Jambf.- 
hranches of which extend over a space of loo yojana. 

In a later chapter, devoted to the description of the 
inhabitable world and its division, we shall finish the 
description of Jambu-Dvipa. Ne.xt, however, we shall 
describe the other Dvipas which surround it, following, 
as regards the order of the names, the authority of 
MaUija-PurAna, for the above-mentioned reason (v. p. 

236). But before entering into this subject we shall 
here insert a tradition of the Vdijii-Purdna regarding 
the central Dvipa (Jambu-Dvipa). 

According to this source, “there are two kinds of Tbemi.,ibi- 
inhabitauts in Madhyadesa. First the Kimpuruslia . ‘u,?rh'ra- 
Their men are known as the gold-coloured ones, their oirSmi f. 
women as sii ?•«««. They live a long life without ever 
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being ill. They never commit a sin, and do not know 
envy. Their food is a juice which they express from 
the dates of the palm trees, called raadya (?). The 
second kind are the Haripurusha, having the colour 
of silver. They live 11,000 years, are beardless, and 
their food is sugar-cane.” Since they are described as 
beardless and silver-coloured, one might be inclined to 
take them for Turks ; but the fact of their eating dates 
and sugar-cane compels us to see in them a more south- 
ern nation. But where do we find peopde of the colour 
of gold or silver ? We know only of the colour of burnt 
silver, which occurs, e.g. among the Zanj, who lead a 
life without sorrow and envy, as they do not possess 
anything which gives birth to these passions. They 
live no doubt longer than we, but only a little longer, 
and by no means twice as long. The Zanj are so un- 
civilised that they have no notion of a natural death. 
If a man dies a natural death, they think he was 
poisoned. Every death is suspicious with them, if a 
man has not been killed by a weapon. Likewise it is 
regarded with suspicion by them, if a man is touched 
by the breath of a consumptive person. 

We shall now describe Ndka-Dvipa. It has, according 
to the Mafsga-Fardna, seven great rivers, one of which 
equals the Ganges in purity. In the first ocean there 
are seven mountains adorned with jewels, some of which 
are inhabited by Devas, others by demons. One of them 
is a golden, lofty mountain, whence the clouds rise 
which bring us the rain. Another contains all the 
medicines. Indra, the ruler, takes from it the rain. 
Another one is called Soma. Regarding this mountain 
they relate the following story : — 

Kasyapa had two wives, Kadru, the mother of the 
snakes, and Vinata, the mother of the birds. Both 
lived in a plain where there was a grey horse. How- 
ever, the mother of the snakes maintained that the 
horse was brown. How they made the covenant that 
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she who was wrong should become the slave of the 
other, but they postponed the decision till the follow- 
ing day. In the following night the mother of the 
snakes sent her black children to the horse, to wind 
themselves round it and to conceal its colour. In con- 
sequence the mother of the birds became her slave for 
a time. 

The latter, Vinata, had two children, Anuru, the 
guardian of the tower of the sun, which is drawn by 
the horses, and Garuda. The latter spoke to his mother : 
“ Demand from the children nourished at your breast 
what may restore you to liberty.” This she did. 
People also spoke to her of the ambrosia (amrita), 
which is with the Devas. Thereupon Garuda dew to 
the Devas and demanded it from them, and they ful- 
filled his wish. For Amrita is one of those things 
peculiar to them, and if somebody else gets it, he lives 
as long as the Devas. He humbled himself before them 
in order to obtain the Amrita, for the purpose of freeing 
therewith his mother, at the same time promising to 
bring it back afterwards. They had pity upon him, 
and gave it him. Thereupon Garuda went to the 
mountain Soma, in which the Devas were living. 
Garuda gave the Amrita to the Devas, and thereby 
freed his mother. Then he spoke to them : “ Do not 
come near the Amrita unless you have before bathed 
in the river Ganges.” Tliis they did, and left the 
Amrita where it was. Meanwhile Garuda brought it 
back to the Devas, and obtained tiiereby a high rank 
in sanctity, so that he became the king of all the birds 
and the riding-bird of Vishnu. 

The inhabitants of Saka-Dvipa are pious, long-lived 
being=, who can dispense with the rule of kings, since 
they do not know envy nor ambition. Their lifetime, 
not capable of any change, is as long as a Tretayuira. 
The four colours are among them, i.e. the ditfereiit 
castes, which do not intermarry nor mi.v with each other. 
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They live in eternal joy, without ever being sorry. 
According to Vishnu-Purdna, the names of their castes 
are Aryaka, Kurura, Vivimsa (Vivainsa), and Bhavin (?), 
and they worship Vasucleva. 

The third Dvipa is Kusa-Dvipa. According to the 
Matsija-Pimlnd it has seven mountains containing 
jewels, fruit, flowers, odoriferous plants, and cereals. 
One of them, named Drona, contains famous medicines 
or drugs, particularly the xisahio.la i-cuui , which heals 
every wound instantaneously, and mritu-sii I'ujirnii, which 
restores the dead to life. Another one, called hari, is 
similar to a black cloud. On this mountain there is a 
lire called Mahislia, which has come out of the water, 
and will remain there till the destruction of the world ; 
it is this very fire which will burn the world. Kusa- 
Dvipa has seven kingdoms and innumerable rivers 
flowing to the sea, which are then changed by India 
into rain. To the greatest rivers belongs Jauau (Ya- 
muna), which purities from all sins. About the in- 
habitants of this Dvipa, Mafs/ja-Purdna does not give 
any information. According to Vixliiiu-Purdna the 
inhabitants are pious, sinless people, every one of them 
living ro.ooo years. They worship JdAdnlunn, and 
the names of their castes are Damin, .Sushmin, Siieha, 
and ilandelia. 

The fourth, or Kraunca-Dvip i, has, according to the 
Matsya-Pu.rdv'i, mountains containing jewels, rivers 
which are branches of the Ganges, and kingdoms the 
people of which have a white colour and are pious and 
pure. According to Vishiiu-Purdna the people there 
live in one and the same place without any distinction 
among members of the community, but afterwards it 
says that the names of their castes are Pushkara, 
Pushkala, Dhanya, and Tishya (?). They worship 
JanSrdana. 

The fifth, or Salmala-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains and rivers. Its inhabitants 
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are pure, long-lived, mild, and never angry. They 
never suffer from drought or dearth, for their food 
comes to them simply in answer to their wishes, with- 
out their sowing or toiling. They come into exist- 
ence without being born ; they are never ill nor sorry. 
They do not require the rule of kings, since they do not 
know the desire for property. They live contented and 
in safety ; they always prefer that which is good and 
love virtue. The climate of this Dvipa never alters in 
cold or heat, so they are not bound to protect them- 
selves against either. They have no rain, but the 
water bubbles up for them out of the earth and drops 
down from the mountains. This is also the case in 
the following Dvipas. The inhabitants are of one kind, 
without any distinction of caste. Every one lives 3000 
years. 

According to the Vislinu-ri' nina they have beauti- 
ful faces and worship Bhagacut. They bring offerings 
to the fire, and every one of them lives 10,000 years. 
The names of their castes are Kapila, Aruna, I’ita. 
and Krishna. 

The sixth, or Gomeda-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-FurCina, two great mountains, the deep-black 
Sumanas, which encompasses the greatest part of the 
Dvipa, and the JVuiiuida, of golden colour and very 
lofty ; the latter one contains all medicines. This 
Dvipa has two kingdoms. 

According to Visliiui-Purd,na the inhabitants arc 
pious and withoitt sin and worship Vishnu. The 
names of their castes are Mriga, Jlagadha, Mauasa, and 
Mandaga. The climate of this Dvipa is so liealthy and 
pleasant that the inhabitants of paradise now and then 
visit it on account of the fragrancy of its air. 

The seventh, or I’ushkara-Dvipa, has, according to 
the Mi(t-g/ii-Pnrdim, in its eastern part the mountain 
Cifrasdld. i.c. having a variegated roof with horns of 
jewels. Its height is 34,cxx) yojnna, and its circum- 
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ference 25,000 yojana. In the west lies the mountain 
Manasa, shining like the full moon ; its height is 
35,000 yojana. This mountain has a son who protects 
his father against the west. In the east of this Dvipa 
are two kingdoms where every inhabitant lives 10,000 
years. The water bubbles up for them out of the 
earth, and drops down from the mountains. They 
have no rain and no flowing river ; they know neither 
summer nor winter. They are of one kind, without 
any distinction of caste. They never suffer from 
dearth, and do not get old. Everything they wish for 
comes to them, whilst they live quiet and happy with- 
out knowing anything else but virtue. It is as if they 
were in the suburb of paradise. All bliss is given to 
them ; they live long and are without ambition. So 
there is no service, no rule, no sin, no envy, no oppo- 
sition, no debating, no toiling in agriculture and dili- 
gence in trading. 

According to the Vishnu-Purdna, Pushkara-Dvipa is 
so called from a large tree, which is also called nya- 
gvodha. Under this tree is Brahma-rdjpa, i.e. the figure 
of Brahman, worshipped by the Deva and Danava. 
The inhabitants are equal among each other, not claim- 
ing any superiority, whether they be human beings or 
beings associating with the Devas. In this Dvipa 
there is only a single mountain, called Mdnasottavia, 
which rises in a round form on the round Dvipa. From 
its top all the other Dvipas are visible, for its height 
is 50,000 yojana, and the breadth the same. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OK THE EIVERS OF INDIA, THEIR SOURCES AND COURSES. 

The VAyu-Purdna enumerates the rivers rising in the 
well-known great mountains which we have mentioned 
as the knots of Mount Meru {vide p. 247). To facili- 
tate the study we exhibit them in the following table ; — 


The Groat Knots. 

Names of the Rivers which rise in them in 

N agarasam vf 1 1 1 a. 

Maliondra, . | 

Trisjijiii. RHiikulyi, Ikshnla, Tnpava {?), 
Ayaud (?), Lunguliiii, Vamsavara. 

Malaya, . . | 

Kritamdld, TiimravarnS, Pusbpajati, Utpala* 
vati (!). 

( 

Sahyu, . . < 

Goddvari, Bhfmarathi, Krishna, Vainyd, Sa* 
vahjula, Tuiigabhadra, Suprayogd, Pajaya(0> 
Kaveri. 

, 

Sukti, . . j 

1 

Rishika, Bdidka (I), Kumdri, Maudavahinl, j 
Kirpa(!), Palasini. 

Rik.hii, . , / 

1 : 

yona, Mahdnada, Narmada, Surasa, Kirva (• >, | 
Mandiikini, Datsarna, CitrakTita, Tainasa, 
l^ipyala, Sroni, Karanioda (’), Pisahika'-), ' 
Citrapala, Mahavega, llafijula, Ikiluvahud, ! 
Sukthnaii, Shakruna ('), Tiidiva. j 

1 

Vindhya, . .j' 

Tapi, Payo'-lini, Nirhindhya, Sirva (h. Ni>[i- 
adiia, Vt-nva, Vaitara-d. Siiii, Mdhii (') : 
Kiunudvati, Toba, Maluigauri, JDurga, ; 
AiUadla, ’ 


( Voilavati, Vritra^hni l\irna-^a, i 

Pariyutra, . ■; . Nandanu, Saddana (*’, Kainadi (’), Paid, j 
( ( 'armarivati, Lupa t/), VitiUa. 
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The Matsya-Purdna and Vdyu-Purdna mention the 
rivers flowing in Jambu-Dvipa, and say that they rise 
in the mountains of Himavant. In the following table 
we simply enumerate them, without following any 
particular principle of arrangement. The reader must 
imagine that the mountains form the boundaries of 
India. The northern mountains are the snowy Hima- 
vant. In their centre lies Kashmir, and they are con- 
nected with tlie country of the Turks. This mountain 
region becomes colder and colder till the end of the 
inhabitable world and Mount Merit. Because this 
mountain has its chief extension in longitude, the rivers 
rising on its north side flow through the countries of the 
Turks, Tibetans, Khazars, and Slavonians, and fall into the 
Sea of Jurjfin (the Caspian Sea), or the Sea of Khwarizm 
(the Aral Sea), or the Sea Pontus (the Black Sea), or the 
northern Sea of the Slavonians (the Baltic) ; whilst the 
rivers rising on the southern slopes flow through India 
and fall into the great ocean, some reaching it single, 
others combined. 

The rivers of India come either from the cold moun- 
tains in the north or from the eastern mountains, both 
of which in reality form one and the same chain, ex- 
tending towards the east, and then turning towards the 
south until they reach the great ocean, where parts of 
it penetrate into the sea at the place called the Pike of 
Edvia. Of course, these mountains differ very much 
in cold and heat. 

We exliibit the names of the rivers in the following 
table : — 
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Sindh or 
the river 
of Vaihand. 

Biyatta 
or Jailain. 

Candrabhagu 

or 

Candraha. 

Fdyaha 
to the west 
of Lahore. 

Iidvatt to 
the ea.st of 
Lahore. 

S^atarudra 

or 

Shalaidar. 

Sarsafc, 
flowiij" 
through 
the country 
Sarsat. 

Jaun. 

Gahga. 

Sarayu 
or Sarwa. 

Devikd. 

Kuhu. 

Gomatl. 

DhutapS.pa.. 

Viisala. 

Bdbudd- 

sa(:). 

Kausikh 

Xiiicira. 

Gandaki. 

Lohiia. 

Drishadvatl. 

Tdmra 

Arund. 

rarna*a. 

V'edasojriti. 

Vidasinl. 

Candana. 

Kawana. 

Pard. 

Carmanvati. 

Vidifs’a. 

Venumati. 

S'ipr4, rises 
m the 
Panyati^ 
and p.isses 
Ujain, 

Karatoyd. 

Shraabma. 




In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Ivaya- 
bish, i.e. Kabul, rises a river which is called Ghorwand, 
on account of its many branches. It is joined by 
several affluents ; — 

1. The river of the pass of Ghuzak. 

2. The river of the gorge of Panchir, below the town 
of Parwan. 

3. 4. The river Sharvat and the river Sawa, which 
latter flows through the town of Lanbaga, i.e. Lamghan ; 
they join the Ghorvand at the fortress of Druta. 

5, 6. The rivers Niir and Kiriu 

Swelled by these affluents, the Ghorvand is a great 
river opposite the town of Purshavar, being there called 
the ford, from a ford near the village of iMahanara, on 
the eastern banks of the river, and it falls into the river 
Sindh near the castle of r>itur, below the capital of 
Alkandahar (Gaiidhar.i), i.e. Yaihand. 

The river Eiyatta, known as Jailam, from the city of 
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this name on its western banks, and the river Canda- 
raha join each other nearly fifty miles above Jahravar, 
and pass along west of Multan. 

The river Biyah flows east of Multan, and joins after- 
wards the Biyatta and Candaraha. 

The river Irava is joined by the river Kaj, which rises 
in Xagarkot in the mouutaius of Bhatul. Thereupon 
follows as the fifth the river Shatladar (Satlej). 

After these five rivers have united below Multan 
at a place called Pahcanada, i.e. the meeting-place of 
the five rivers, they form an enormous watercourse. 
In flood-times it sometimes swells to such a degree 
as to cover nearly a space of ten farsakli, and to rise 
above the trees of the plains, so that afterwards the 
rubbish carried by the floods is found in their highest 
branches like birds-nests. 

The filuslims call the river, after it has passed the 
Sindhl city Aror, as a united stream, the river of 
Mihrdn. Thus it extends, flowing straight on, be- 
coming broader and broader, and gaining in purity of 
water, enclosing in its course places like islands, until 
it reaches xVlniansura, situated between several of its 
arms, and flows into the ocean at two places, near the 
city Loharani, and more eastward in the province of 
Kacch at a place called Sindhu-sdgara, i.e. the Sindh 
Sea. 

As the name ioiion of the fee rivers occurs in this 
part of the world (in Panjab), we observe that a similar 
name is used also to the north of the above-mentioned 
mountain chains, for the rivers which flow thence 
towards the north, after having united near Tirmidh 
and having formed the river of Balkh, are called the 
mi ion of the seven rivers. The Zoroastriaus of Sogdiana 
have confounded these two things ; for they say that 
the whole of the seven rivers is Sindh, and its upper 
course Baridish. A man descending on it sees the 
sinking of the sun on his right side if he turns his 
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face towards the west, as we see it here on our left 
side (sic). 

The river Sarsati falls into the sea at the distance of v.moiis 
a bowshot east of Somanath. ihum. 

The river Jauu joins the Ganges below Kanoj, which 
lies west of it. The united stream falls into the great 
ocean near Gangasagara, 

Between the mouths of the rivers Sarsati and Ganges 
is the mouth of the river jN^armada, which descends 
from the eastern mountains, takes its course in a south- 
western direction, and falls into the .sea near the town 
Baliroj, nearly sixty jjojana east of Somanath. 

Behind the Ganges flow the rivers Bahab and Ka- 
wiiii, which join the river Sarwa near the city of Bari. 

The Hindus believe that the Gauges in ancient times 
flowed in Paradise, and we shall relate at a subseiiuent 
ojijiortunity how it happened to come down upon 
earth. 

The Jfatsmt-Furuna savs : “After the Ganges had 

^ ^ froni 

settled on earth, it divided itself into seven arms, the -yno;'"'- 
middle of wliicli is the main stream, known as the pa^e 131. 
Ganges. Three flowed eastward, Nalini, Hiadini, 
and Pavaui, and three westward, Sita, Cakshu, and 
Sindhu. 

The river Sita rises in the Himavant, and flows 
through these countries : Salila, Karstuba, Cina, Var- 
vara, Yavasa (?), Balia, Pushkara, Kulata, Mahgala, 
Kavara, and Sahgavauta (f) ; then it falls into the 
western ocean. 

South of Sita flows the river Cakshus, which irrigates 
the countries Cina, Maru, Kalika(^), Dliiilika (f), Tuk- 
liara, Barbara, Kaca(?}, I’alhava, and Barwaucat. 

The river Sindh flows through the countries Sindini, 
Darada, Ziiidutunda (^j, Gaudhiira, Eura.sa (?), Krura 
Sivapaura, liidramaru, Sabati(G, Saindiiava, Kubata, 
Babimarvara, Mara, Mniua, and Sukurda. 

The river Ganges, which is the middle and main 
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stream, flows through the Gandliarva, the musicians, 
Kimnara, Yakshas, Eakshasa, Yidyadhara, Uraga, i.e. 
those who creep on their breasts, the serpents, Kalapa- 
grama, i.e. the city of tlie most virtuous, Kiinpurusha, 
Khasa (?), the mountaineers, Kiriita, Pulinda, the 
hunters in the plains, robbers, Kuru, Bharata, Pancala, 
Kaushaka (?), Miitsya, Magadha, Brahmottara, and 
Tiimalipta. These are the good and bad beings 
through whose territories the Ganges flows. After- 
wards it enters into branches of the mountain Vin- 
dhya, where the elephants live, and then it falls into 
the southern ocean. 

Of the eastern Ganges arms, the Hradini flows through 
the countries Nishaba, Upak^na, Dhivara, Prishaka, 
Kilamukha, Kikara, Ushtrakarna, i.e. people whose lips 
are turned like their ears, Kirata, Kalidara, Vivarna, i.e. 
the colourless people, so called on account of their intense 
blackness, Kushikana, and Svargabhumi, i.e. a country 
like Paradise. Finally it falls into the eastern ocean. 

The river Pavani gives water to the Kupatha (?), who 
are far from sin, Indradyumnasaras, i.e, the cisterns of 
the king Indradyumna, Kharapatha, Bitra, and Sahku- 
patha. It flows through the steppe Udyanamarura, 
through the country of the Kusapravarana, and Indra- 
dvipa, and afterwards it falls into the salt sea. 

The river Nalini flows through Tamara, Hamsamarga, 
Samuhuka, and Purna. All these are pious people who 
abstain from evil. Then it flows through the midst of 
mountains and passes by the Karnapravarana, i.e. people 
whose ears fall down on their shoulders, Asvamukha, 
i.e. people with horse-faces, Parvatamaru, mountainous 
steppes, and Kumimandala. Finally it flows into the 
ocean. 

The Vislinu-Purdna mentions that the great rivers 
of the middle earth which flow into the ocean are 
Anutapata, Shikhi, Dipupa, Tridiva, Karma, Amrita 
and Sukrita. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ox THE SHAPE OF HEAVEN AND EARTH ACCORDING TO Page 133. 

THE HINDU ASTRONOMERS. 

This and similar questions have received at the hands 
of the Hindus a treatment and solution totally different 
from that which they have received among us Muslims. 

The sentences of the Koran on these and other subjects TheKomn. 
necessary for man to know are not such as to require a !m‘icie.ir 

. . -1 . ^ 1 of all 

stramed interpretation m order to become positive cer- ro^eiiroh. 
tainties in the minds of the hearers, and the same may 
be said regarding tlie holy codes revealed before the 
Koran. The sentences of the Koran on all subjects 
necessary for man to know are in perfect harmony with 
the other religious codes, and at the same time they are 
perfectly clear, without any ambiguity. Besides, the 
Koran does not contain questions which have for ever 
been subjects of controversy, nor such questions the 
solution of which has always been despaired of, ej/. 
questions similar to certain puzzles of chronology. 

Islam was already in its earliest times e.vposed to the ni "" ^ 
machinations of people who were opposed to it in the i. uv ' 
bottom of their heart, people who preached Islam with r-iny. 
sectarian tendencies, and who read to .simple-minded 
audiences out of their Koran-copics passages of which 
not a single word w.is ever crcutol (he. revealedl) by 
God. But people believed them and copied these 
things on their authority, Ixiguiled by tlieir hypocrisy ; 
nay, they disregarded the true form of the book which 
they had had until then, because the vulgar mind is 
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always inclined to any kind of delusion. Thus the 
pure tradition of Islam has been rendered confused by 
this Judaisric party. 

Islam encountered a second mishap at the hands of 
the Zindiks, the followers of Miini, like Ibn Almukaffa', 
'Abd-alkarim Ibn 'Abi-aTauja’, and others, who, being 
the fathers of critici.^m, and declaring one thing as Jus(, 
another as aJmisnhh’, &c., raised doubts in weak-minded 
people as to the One and First, i.c. the Unique and 
Eternal God, and directed their sympathies towards 
dualism. At the same time they presented the bio- 
graphy of Mini to the people in such a beautiful garb 
that they were gained over to his side. Xow this 
man did not confine himself to the trash of his sectarian 
theology, but also proclaimed his views about the form 
of the world, as may be seen from his books, which were 
intended for deliberate deception. His opinions were 
far-spread. Together with the inventions of the above- 
mentioned Judaistic party, they formed a religious 
system which was declared to be the Islam, but with 
which God has nothing whatever to do. Whoso opposes 
it and firmly adheres to the orthodox faith in conformity 
with the Koran is stigmatised by them as an infidel and 
heretic and condemned to death, and they will not 
allow him to hear the word of the Koran. All these 
acts of theirs are more impious than even the words of 
Pharaoh, “ I am your highest lord ” (Sura, 79, 34). 
and “ I do not know of any god for you save myself ” 
(Sura, 28, 38). If party spirit of this kind will go on 
and rule for a long time, we may easily decline from the 
straight path of honour and duty. We, however, take 
our refuge with God, w’ho renders firm the foot of every 
one who seeks Him, and who seeks the truth about 
Him. 

The religious books of the Hindus and their codes of 
tradition, the Puranas, contain sentences about the shape 
of the world which stand in direct opposition to 
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scientific truth as known to their astronomers. By 
these hooks people are guided in fulfilling the rites of 
their religion, and by means of them the great mass of 
the nation have been wheedled into a predilection for 
astronomical calculation and astrological predictions 
and warnings. The consequence is, that they show much 
affection to their astronomers, declaring that they are 
excellent men, that it is a good omen to meet them, and 
firmly believing that all of them come into Paradise and 
none into hell. For this the astronomers requite them Astronn- 
by accepting their popular notions as truth, by con- I'opnliir 
forming themselves to them, however far from truth oiei’""’ 
most of them may be, and by presenting them with such 
spiritual stuff as they stand in need of. This is the 
reason why the two theories, the vulgar and the 
scientific, have become intermingled in the course of 
time, why the doctrines of the astronomers have been 
disturbed and confused, in particular tlie doctrines of 
those authors — and they are the majority — who simply 
copy their predecessors, who take the bases of their 
science from tradition and do not make them the objects 
of independent scientific research. 

We shall now explain the views of Hindu astrono- General 
mers regarding the present subject, viz. the shape of ..n the' 
heaven and earth. According to them, heaven as well uf tht‘ ettrlli, 
as the whole world is round, and the earth has a -m.i vi.'L 
globular shape, the northern half being dry land, the 
southern half being covered with water. The diinen- . 
sion of the earth is larger according to them tlian it is 
according to the Greeks and modern observations, and 
in their calculations to find this dimension they have 
entirely given up any mention of the traditional seas 
and Dcipas, and of the enormous sums of ynjana attri- 
buted to each of them. The astronomers follow the 
theologians in everything which does not encroach upon 
their science, f.g. they adopt the theory of IMount iMertt 
being under the north "pole, and that of the island 
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Vadavtimukha lying under the south pole. Xow, it is 
entirely irrelevant whether Mem is tliere or not, as it 
is only required for the explanation of the particular 
mill-like rotation, which is necessitated by the fact that 
to each spot on the plane of the earth corresponds a spot 
in the sky as its zenith. Also the fable of the southern 
island Vadavamukha does no harm to their science, 
although it is possible, nay, even likely, that each pair of 
quarters of the earth forms a coherent, uninterrupted 
unity, the one as a continent, the other as an ocean 
(and that in reality there is no such island under the 
south pole). Such a disposition of the earth is required 
by the law of gravitation, for according to them the 
earth is in the centre of the universe, and everything 
heavy gravitates towards it. Evidently on account of 
this law of gravitation they consider heaven, too, as 
having a globular shape. 

We shall now exhibit the opinions of the Hindu 
astronomers on this subject according to our translation 
of their works. In case, however, one word or other in 
our translation should be used in a meaning different 
from that which it generally has in our sciences, we ask 
the reader to consider only the original meaning of the 
word (not the technical one), for this only is meant. 

Pulisa says in his Sidd/abita : “ Paulisa the Greek 
says somewhere that the earth has a globidicr shape, 
whilst in another place he says that it has the shape of 
a cover {i.c. of a flat plane). And in both sentences he 
is right ; for the plane or surface of the earth is round, 
and its diameter is a straight line. That he, however, 
only believed in the globular shape of the earth, may 
be proved by many passages of his work. Besides, ail 
scholars agree on this head, as Yarahamihira, Arya- 
bhata, Deva, Srishena, Vishnucandra, and Brahman. 
If the earth were not round, it would not be girded 
with the latitudes of the different places on earth, day 
and night would not be different in winter and summer. 
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and the conditions of the planets and of their rotations 
would he quite different from what they are. 

“ The position of the earth is central. Half of it is 
clay, half water. Mount Meru is in the dry half, the 
home of the Deva, the angels, and above it is the pole. 
In the other half, which is covered by water, lies Vada- 
vamukha, under the south pole, a continent like an 
island, inhabited by the Daitya and Naga, relatives of 
the Deva on Meru. Therefore it is also called Dait- 
y§,ntara. 

"The line which divides the two earth-halves, the 
dry and the wet, from each other, is called Nirahsha, i.e. 
having no latitude, being identical with our equator. In 
the four cardinal directions with relation to this line 
there are four great cities : — 

VaniakoH, in the ea.st. I Rontak.a, in the west, 

Ladku, in the south. I SuUlhaimia, in the north. 


“ The earth is fastened on the two poles, and held by 
the axis. "When the sun rises over the line which 
passes both through Meru and Laika, that moment is 
noon to Yamakoti, midnight to the Greeks, and evening 
to Siddhapura.” 

In the same manner things are represented by Arya- 
bhata. 

Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, a native of Bhilla- 
mala, says in his Brahmasiddhdnta : “ Many are tiie 
sayings of people about the shape of the earth, specially 
among those who study the Puranas and the religious 
books. Some say that it is level like a mirror, others 
say that it is hollow like a bowl. Others maintain that 
it is level like a mirror, inclosed by a sea, thi.s sea being 
inclosed by an earth, this earth beincr inclosed by a sea, 
&c., all of tlu'in being round like collars. Each sea 
or earth has the double size of that which it incloses. 
The outside earth is sixty-four times as large as the 
central earth, and the sea inclosing the outside earth i^ 
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sixty-four times as large as the sea inclosing the central 
earth. Several circumstances, however, compel us to 
attribute globular shape both to the earth and heaven, 
viz. the fact that the stars rise and set in different 
places at different times, so that, f.g. a man in Yama- 
koti observes one identical star rising above the western 
horizon, whilst a man in Hum at the same time observes 
it rising above the eastern horizon. Another argument 
to the same effect is this, that a man on Meru observes 
one identical star above the horizon in the zenith of 
Laiika, the country of the demons, whilst a man in 
Lanka at the same time observ'es it above his head. 
Besides, ail astronomical calculations are not correct 
unless we assume the globular figure of heaven and 
earth. Therefore we must declare that heaven is a 
globe, because we observe in it all the characteristics 
of a globe, and the observation of these characteristics 
of the world would not be correct unless in reality it 
were a globe. Now, it is evident that all the other 
theories about the world are futile.” 

Aryabhata inquires into the nature of the world, 
and says that it consists of earth, water, fire, and wind, 
and that each of these elements is round. 

Likewise ’\'asi3htha and Lata say that the five ele- 
ments, viz. earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven, are 
round. 

Varahamihira says that all things which are per- 
ceived by the senses, are witnesses in favour of the 
globular shape of the earth, and refute the possibilitv 
of its having another shape. 

Aryabhata, Pulisa, Vasishtha, and Lata agree in this, 
that when it is noon in Yamakoti, it is midnight in 
Burn, beginning of the day in Lanka, and beginning of 
the night in Siddhapura, which is not possible if the 
world is not round. Likewise the periodicity of the 
eclipses can only be explained by the world’s being 
round. 
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Lata says : “ On each place of the earth only one-half 
of the globe of heaven is seen. The more northern our 
latitude is, tlie more Meru and the pole rise above the 
horizon ; as they sink down below the horizon, the more 
southern is our latitude. The equator sinks down from 
the zenith of places, the greater their latitude is both in 
north and south. A man who is north of the equator 
only sees the north pole, whilst the south pole is invi- 
sible to him, and vice versd.” 

These are the words of Hindu astronomers regarding conaidera- 
the globular shape of heaven and earth, and what is giirdmg the 
between them, and regarding the fact that the earth, Se "arS 
situated in the centre of the globe, is only of a small 
size in comparison with the visible part of heaven. ni'rthtirn 
These thoughts are the elements of astronomy as con- 1 ™’ halves' 
tained in the first chapter of Ptolemy’s Almagest, and tmccon 0*' 
of similar books, tliough they are not worked out in 
that scientific form in which we are accustomed to give 
them, 

(Zac 7 ina,) 

for the earth is more heavy than the water, and the 
water is fluid like the air. The globular form must be 
to the earth a physical necessity, as long as it does not, 
by the order of God, take another form. Therefore the 
earth could not move towards the north, nor the water rage 135. 
move towards the south, and in consequence one whole 
half is not terra Jirma, nor the other half water, unless 
we suppose that the terra Jirmn half be hollow. As far 
as our observation, based on induction, goes, the terra 
Jirma must be in one of the two northern quarters, and 
therefore we guess that the same is the case on the 
adjacent quarter. We admit the possibility of the 
existence of tlie island Vadavamukha, but wo do luk 
maintain it, since all we know of it and of Weru is 
exclusively based on tradition. 

The equatorial line does not, in the quarter of the 
earth known to us, represent a boundary between terra 
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firma and the ocean. For in certain places the con- 
tinent protrudes far into tlie ocean, so as to pass beyond 
the equator, c.g. the plains of the negroes in the west, 
which protrude far towards the south, even beyond the 
mountains of the moon and the sources of the Xile, in 
fact, into regions which we do not exactly know. For 
that continent is desert and impassable, and likewise 
the sea behind Sufala of the Zanj is unnavigable. Ko 
ship which ventured to go there has ever returned to 
relate what it had witnessed. 

Also a great part of India above the province of Sindh 
deeply protrudes far towards the south, and seems even 
to pass beyond the equator. 

In the midst between both lie Arabia and Yemen, 
but they do not go so far south as to cross the equator. 

Further, as the term firma stretches far out into the 
ocean, thus the ocean too penetrates into terra firma, 
breaking into it in various places, and forming bays 
and gulfs. For instance, the sea extends as a tongue 
along the west side of Arabia as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Central Syria. It is narrowest near ^Culzum, 
whence it is also called the Sea of Ktdzum. 

Another and still larger arm of the sea exists east of 
Arabia, the so-called Persian Sea. Between India and 
China, also, the sea forms a great curve towards the north. 

Hence it is evident that the coast-line of these 
countries does not correspond to the equator, nor keep 
an invariable distance from it, 

(Lacuna,') 

and the explanation relating to the four cities will follow 
in its proper place. 

The difference of the times which has been remarked 
is one of the results of the rotundity of the earth, and 
of its occupying the centre of the globe. And if they 
attribute to the earth, though it be round, inhabitants — 
for cities cannot be imagined without inhabitants — the 
existence of men on earth is accounted for by the 
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attraction of everything heavy towards its centre, i.e. 
the middle of the world. 

Much to the same effect are the expressions of Vdyu- Quotations 

^ ^ , ' from the 

Piininn. VIZ. that noon in Amaravati is sunrise in \ ai- 10.1 

’ , . . n 1 1 ^ i • T-r-'i A Mati’ja Pj. 

vasvata, midiught in bukba, and sunset in \ ibha. mnas 

Similar, also, are the expressions of Matsya-Purdna , 
for this book explains that east of Meru lies the city 
Amaravatipura, the residence of Indra, the ruler, and 
his wife ; south of Meru, the city Saihyamanipnra, the 
residence of Yama, the son of the Sun, where he 
punishes and requites mankind ; west of Meru, the city 
Sukhapura, the residence of Varuna, i.e. the water; and 
north of Meru, the city Vibhavaripura, belonging to the 
Moon. Sun and planets revolve round Meru. When 
the sun has his noon position in Amaravatipura, it is 
the beginning of the day in Samyamanipura, midnight 
in Sukha, and the beginning of the night in Yibbavari- 
pura. And when the sun has his noon position in 
Samyamanipura, he rises over Sukhapura, sets over 
Amaravatipura, and has his midnight position with 
relation to Yibhavaripura. cage 136. 

If the author of the Matsya-Purdna says that the Annteottbe 
sun revolves round Meru, he means a mdl-like rotation die pti^sago 
round those who inhabit Meru, who, in consequence of 
this nature of the rotation, do not know east nor west. ’ ' 

The sun does not rise for the inhabitants of Meru in 
one particular place, but in various places. By the 
word east the author means the zenith of one city, and 
by west the zenith of another. Possibly those four cities 
of the Matsya-Purdna are identical with those men- 
tioned by the astronomers. But the author has not 
mentioned how far they arc distant from Aleru. What 
we have be.sides related as notions of the Hindus is 
perfectly correct and borne out by scientitic metliods ; 
however, they are wont never to .speak of the pole unless 
they niention in the same breath also the mountain Meru. tr’ipta an-i 
In the definition of what is hni' the Hindus agree in'm ou'tti'a 
with us, viz. that it is the centre of the world, but their [jSviLtion. 
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expressions on this head are subtle, more particularly 
as this is one of the great questions which is only 
handled by the most eminent of their scholars. 

So Brahmagupta says : “ Scholars have declared that 
the globe of the earth is in the midst of heaven, and 
that Mount Meru, the home of the Devas, as well as 
Vadavamukha below, is the home of their opponents ; 
the Daitya and Banava belong to it. But this hdow is 
according to them only a relative one. Disregarding 
this, we say that the earth on all its sides is the 
same ; all people on earth stand upright, and all heavy 
things fall down to the earth by a law of nature, for 
it is the nature of the earth to attract and to keep 
things, as it is the nature of water to flow, that of fire 
to burn, and that of the wind to set in motion. If a 
thing wants to go deeper down than the earth, let it 
try. The earth is the only low thing, and seeds always 
return to it, in whatever direction you may throw 
them away, and never rise upwards from the earth.” 

Varahamihira says : “ Mountains, seas, rivers, trees, 
cities, men, and angels, all are around the globe of the 
earth. And if Yamakoti and Rum are opposite to each 
other, one could not say that the one is low in its 
relation to the other, since the low does not exist. How 
could one say of one place of the earth that it is loic, 
as it is in every particular identical with any other 
place on earth, and one place could as little fall as any 
other. Every one speaks to himself with regard to his 
own self, ‘ I am above and the others are below’ whilst 
all of them are around the globe like the blossoms 
springing on the branches of a Kadamba-tree. They 
encircle it on all sides, but each individual blossom has 
the same position as the other, neither the one hanging 
downward nor the other standing upright. Eor the 
earth attracts that which is upon her, for it is the beloiv 
towards all directions, and heaven is the above towards 
all directions.” 

As the reader will observe, these theories of the 
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Hindus are based on the correct knowledge of the laws 
of nature, but, at the same time, they practise a little 
deceit upon tlieir traditionalists and theologians. So 
Ualabliadra the commentator says : “ It is the most Quntiti.nn 
correct of the opinions of people, many and different as iM.,-uiri'. .in 1 
they are, that the earth and Meru and the zodiacal ciituwn'i ' 
sphere are round. And the Apta (?)-purana-kara, i.e. 
the faithful followers of the Purana, say : ‘ The earth 
is like the back of a tortoise; it is not round from 
below.’ They are perfectly right, because the earth is 
in the midst of the water, and that which appears 
above the water has the shape of a tortoise-back ; and nw; .j; 
the sea around the earth is not navigable. The fact 
of the earth being round is proved by eyesight.” 

Here the reader must notice how Balabhadra declares 
the theory of the theologians as to the rotundity of the 
back to be true. He gives himself the air of not 
knowing that they deny that the womb, i.c. the other 
half of the globe, is round, and he busies himself with a 
traditional element (as to the earth being like the back 
of a tortoise), which, in reality, has no connection with 
the subject. 

Further, Balabhadra says : “ Human eyesight reaches 
to a point distant from the earth and its rotundity the 
96th part of 5000 yojana, i.e. 52 yojana (exactly S2ih). 

Therefore man does not observe its rotundity, and hence 
the discrepancy of opinions on the subject.” 

Those pious men (the Apta (?)-purana-krira) do not 
deny the rotundity of the back of the earth ; nay, they 
maintain it by comparing the earth to the back of a 
tortoise. Only Balabhadra makes them deny it (by 
the words, “ the earth is not round from below,” 
since he understood their words as meaning that the 
water surrounds the earth. That which rises above the 
water may either be globular or a plain rising above 
the water like an iuv'erted drum. i.e. like a segment of 
a round pilaster. 
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Further, the remark of Balabhadra (v. p. 273), 
that mail, on account of the smallness of his stature, 
cannot observe the rotundity of the earth, is not true ; 
because even if the human stature were as tall as the 
plumb-line of the highest mountain, if he were to make 
his observation only from one single point without 
going to other places, and without reasoning about the 
observations made at the different places, even such a 
height would be of no avail to him, and he would not be 
able to perceive Ihe rotundity of the earth and its nature. 

^Yhat, however, is the connection of this remark 
with the pt.pular theory ? If he had concluded from 
analogy that that side of the earth which is opposed 
to the ruv.ntl one — I mean the lower half — was also 
round, and if lie then had given his theory about the 
extent of the power of littman vision as a result of 
reflection, not as a result of the perception of the 
senses, his theory would seem to have a certain foun- 
dation. 

With regard to Balabhadra’s definition of the extent 
which may be reached by the human eye, we propo.se 
til.' following calculation: — 

Let A B round the c. ‘litre II rc^uvsent the globe of 
the earth. B is the stamiiiig- 
point of the ol server ; liis 
stature is B C. Further, we 
draw the line C A, so that it 
touches the earth. 

Xow it is evident that the 
field of vision is B A, which 
we suppose to be ec|uiil to 
of the circle, i.c. 3 J degrees, 
if we divide the circle into 
360 degrees. 

According to the method 
followed in the calculation of the mountain Mem (in 
chap, xxiii.), we divide the square of T A, ix. 50,625, by 
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n T, i.c. 3431'. So we get as quotient T C = o 14' 45' ; 
and B C, the stature of the observer, is o" 7' 45". 

Our calculation is based on this, that H B, the .^inuF: 
totus, is 3438'. However, the radius of the earth is, 
according to tlie circumference which we have men- 
tioned, 795° 27' 16'' {jjojana). If we measure B C by 
this measure, it is = i j/ojana, 6 knisa, 1035 yards 
(=57,035 yards). If we suppose B C to be equal to four 
yards, it stands in tlie same relation to A T, according 
to the measure of the sine, as 57,035, ?.c. the y.ards 
which we have found as the measure of the stature, to 
A T according to the measure of the sine, i.c. 225. If 
we now calculate the sine, we find it to be o o' i" 3'', 
.and its arc has the same measure. However, each degn?.' 
of the rotundity of the earth represents the measure of 
13 yofi/ia, 7 krosa. and 333A yards (-.uV). Tlierefore the 
held of vision on the cartli is 2913 yards (.s/c). r 

(For an i oft/nA caicnJatiod vc /hr. nofcs.) 

The smirce of this calculation of Balabliadra's is tlie 
Fidiiri-r.idilhi'iat.a, which divides tlie arc of the quarter 
of a circle into 24 kanlnjat. He s.ays : '• If anybody 
asks for the re.asoti of this, he must know that each of 
these kanlajat is of the circle = 225 minutes (=3| 
degrees). And if we reckon its sine, we find it .also 
to be = 223 minutes.” This shows us that the sines are 
equal to their arcs in parts which .are smaller than tins 
lardnja. And because the unn.s foti(% according to 
Bulisa and Aryabhata, h.as the relation of the diameter 
to the circle of 360 degrees, this arithmetical eipialitv 
brought Balabhadra to think that the arc was perpen- 
dicular ; and any c.vpanse in which no coiive.xity pro- 
tru(l^>^] ire venting the vision from ii.as.siug. and which 
i.s not too small to be seen, is vi,sible. 

This, however, is a gro-ss mistake ; for the arc is 
never perpeiniicular, and the sine, however small it 
be, never equals the arc. This is admissible only for 
such degrees as are supposed for the convenience of 
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calculation, but it is never and nowhere true for the 
degrees of the earth. 

The axis of If rulisa savs (v. p. 267) that the earth is held 
al-cotain's to by axis, he does not mean thereby that in reality 
Puhsu. there exists such an axis, and that but for it the earth 
would fall. How could he say such a thing, since he 
is of ojiinion that there are four inhabited cities around 
the world, which is explained by the fact that every- 
thing heavy falls from all sides down towards the earth i 
However, I’ulisa holds tliis view, that the motion of the 
]ieripheric parts is the reason why the central parts are 
motionless, and that the motion of a globe presupposes 
two poles, and one line connecting them, which in the 
idea is the axis. It is as if he meant to say, that the 
motion of heaven keeps the earth in its place, making 
it the natural place for the earth, outside of which it 
could never be. And this place lies on the midst of the 
axis of motion. For the other diameters of the globe 
may also be imagined to be axes, since eV Bwa/xei they 
are all axes, and if the earth were not in the midst of 
an axis, there might be axes wdiich did not pass tlirough 
the earth. Hence one may say metaphorically that the 
earth is supported by the axes. 

wi.ahertii.3 As regards the resting of the earth, one of the ele- 
or'i's'iit A-t nientary problems ot astronomy, which offers many and 
'liriihma’ .i^teat difficulties, this, too, is a dogma with the Hindu 
ihi'authi'r. astronomers. Brahmagupta says in the Bmhmasid- 
dlidiita : “ Some people maintain that the Jlrsi motion 
r.ige 139. (from east to west) does not lie in the meridian, but 
belongs to the earth. But arahamihira refutes them 
by saying : ‘ If that were the case, a bird would not 
return to its nest as soon as it had flown away from it 
tow;irds the west.’ And, in fact, it is precisely as 
Yaraharaihira says.” 

Brahmagupta says in another place of the same book : 
“The followers of Aryabhata maintain that the earth 
IS moving and heaven resting. People have tried to 
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refute tliem bj’ saying that, if such were the case, stune.s 
and trees would fall from the earth.” 

Piiit Brahmagupta does not agree %tith them, and says 
that that would not necessarily follow from their theory, 
apparently because he thought that all heavy things are 
attracted towards the centre of the earth. He says : 
“ (Jii the contrary, if that were the case, fhc earth icouhl 
not vie in kapimj an rren and uniform pace icitlo the 
minutes of heaven, the pranas of the times.” 

There seems to be some confusion in this chapter, 
perhaps by the fault of the translator. For the ininnJis 
of heaven are 21,600, and are called prana, i.c. breath=, 
because according to tliem each minute of the meridian 
revolves in the time of an ordinary hnnuin hreafh. 

Supposing this to be true, and that tlie earth makes 
a complete rotation eastward in so many breaths as 
heaven does according to his (Dralimagupta's) view, we 
cannot see what slioukl prevent the earth from keeping 
an even and uniform pace with heaven. 

Besides, the rotation of the earth does in no way im- 
pair the value of astronomy, as all appearances of an 
astronomic cliaracter can quite as well be e.vplained 
according to this theory a.s to the other. There are, 
liowever, other reasons which make it impossible. 
This question is most difficult to solve. The most pro- 
minent of both modern and ancient astronomers have 
deeply studied the question of the moving of the earth, 
and tried to refute it. We, too, have composed a book 
on the subject called Miftdh- ilni-edhaia {Keif of 
Astronoyny), in which we think we liave surpassed our 
predecessors, if not in the words, at all events in the 
matter. 
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CHAPTER XXYII, 

riX THE FIEST TWO MOTIOXS OF THE UXIVERSE (THAT 
FRO:^[ EAST TO WEST ACCORDING TO ANCIENT 
ASTRONOMERS AND THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUI- 
NOXES), BOTH ACCORDING TO HINDU ASTRONOMERS 
AND THE AUTHORS OF THE PURANAS. 

The astronomers of the Hindus hold on this subject 
mostly the same views as ourselves. We shall give 
quotations from them, hut shall at once confess that 
that which we are able to give is very scanty indeed. 
Quotation Pulisa says : “ The wind makes the sphere of the 
suhjeot from fixed stars revolve ; the two poles keep it in its place, 
and its motion appears to the inhabitants of Mount 
Mem as a motion from the left to tlie right; to the 
inhabitants of Vadavumukha as one from the right to 
the left." 

In another place he says; “If anybody asks for tlie 
direction of the motion of the stars which we see risin'f 
in the east and rotating towards the west until they set, 
let him know that the motion which v:e see as a west- 
%yard motion appears different according to the places 
M-hich the spectators occupy. The inhabitants of ilount 
Meru see it as a motion from the left to the rifrht, 
M'hilst the inhabitants of Vadavamukha see it as the 
opposite, as a motion from the right to the left. The 
inhabitants of the equator see it exclusively as a 
west-ward motion, and the inhabitants of the parts of 
the earth beHveen the poles and the equator see it 
more or less depressed, as their places have more or 
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less northern or southern latitude. The whole of this 
motion is caused by the wind, which makes the spheres 
revolve, and compels the planets and the other stars to 
rise in the east and to set in the west. This, however, 
is only an accidciis. As for the essentia rci, the motions 
of the heavenly bodies are directed towards the east, 
from Ahharatun towards Alhutain, the latter lying east 
of the former. But if tlie inquirer does not know the 
lunar stations, and is not capable of procuring for him- mw i4>. 
self by their help an idea of this eastward motion, let 
him observe the moon herself, how she moves away from 
the sun once and a second time ; how she then comes 
near him, till she finally joins him. This will give him 
an idea of the servnd motion.’’ 

Brahmagupta says : “ The sphere has been created 
as moving witli the greatest rapidity possible about two nui.i.u. 
poles ^vithout ever slackening, and the stars have been liabihhi.aa. 
created where there is no Hat/t-hiit nor SliarnPhi, i.e. on 
the frontier between them, which is the vernal equinox.” 

Balabliadra, the commentator, says : “ The whole 
world hangs on two poles, and moves in a circular 
motion, which begins with a and ends with a 

kalpa. But people must not therefore say that the 
world, on account of the continuity of its motion, is 
without beginning and without end.” 

Brahmagupta says : “ The place without latitude 
{Xirahsha), divided into sixty 'jluifilcu, is the horizon 
fur the inhabitants of Meru. There east is west ; and 
behind that place (beyond the equator) towards the 
south is Yadavamukha and the ocean which surrounds 
it. When the spheres and the stars revolve, the meri- 
dian becomes an horizon common to the Dcvas (in 
the north) and the Daityas (in the south), wliich they 
see together. But the direction of the motion ap])ears 
to them as different. The motion which the angels see 
as a motion to tlie right, the Ltaityas see as one to the 
left, and vice eersd. just as :t man who has a thing on his 
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right side, looking into the water, sees it on his left. 
The cause of this uniform motion which never increases 
nor decreases is a wind, but it is not the common wind 
which we feel and hear ; for this is lulled, and roused, 
and varies, whilst that wind never slackens.” 

In another place Brahmagupta says : “ The wind 
makes all the fixed stars and the planets revolve 
towards the west in one and the same revolution ; but 
the planets move also in a slow pace towards the east, 
like a dust-atom moving on a potter’s-wbeel in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the wheel is revolving. 
That motion of this atom which is visible is identical 
with the motion which drives the wheel round, whilst 
its individual motion is not perceived. In this view 
Lata, Aryabhata, and Vasishtha agree, but some people 
think that the earth moves while the sun is resting. 
That motion which mankind conceives as a motion from 
east to west, the angels (Deva) conceive as a motion 
from left to right, the Daityas as one from right to left.” 

This is all I have read in Indian books on the sub- 
ject. 

Their speaking of the wind as the ■motor {supra) 
-I'liere lias, I think, only the purpose of bringing the subject 
near to the understanding of people and to facilitate its 
study; for people see with their own eyes that the 
wind, when blowing against instruments with wings 
and toys of this kind, puts them into motion. But as 
soon as they come to speak of the first ■mover (God), 
they at once give up any comparison with the natural 
wind, which in all its phases is determined by certain 
causes. For though it puts things into motion, the 
moving is not its essence ; and beside.s, it cannot move 
without being in contact with something, because the 
wind is a body, and is acted upon by external influences 
or means, its motion being commensurate with their 
force. 
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Their saying that the wind does not rest, simply' 
means that the moving power works perpetually', and 
does not imply rest and motion such as are proper to 
bodies. Further, their saying that it does not slacken 
means that it is free from all kinds of accidents ; for 
slackening and vecakeni Ilf/ only occur in such bodies orp.igeiii. 
beings which are composed of elements of conllicting 
qualities. 

The expression that the two poles keep the sphere of onthetw.. 
the fixed stars (p. 278) means that they keep or pre- ttjc 
serve it in its normal state of motion, not that they 
keep or preserve it from falling down. There is a story 
of an ancient Greek who thought that once upon a time 
the ililky Way had been a road of the sun, and that 
afterwards he hud left it. Such a thing would mean 
that the motions ceased to be normal, and to something 
like this the expression of the poles iMping the sphere of 
the fjxJ stars may be referred. 

The phrase of Balabhadra about the ciulinij of the o-nUm 
motion (that it ends with a kalpa, &c., p. 279) means idturo^f 
that everything which exists and may be determined 
arithmetically has no doubt an end, for two reasons : 
first, because it has a beginning, for every' number 
consists of one and its reduplications, whilst the one 
itself exists before all of them; and, secondly, because 
part of it exists in the present moment of time, for if 
days and nights increase in number through the con- 
tinuation of existence, they must necessarily have a 
beginning whence they started. If a man maintains 
that time does not exist in the sphere (as one of its 
immanent qualities), and thinks that day and night 
have only a rclatirr existence, exist only in relation to 
the earth and its inliabitants, that if, e.g., the earth were 
taken away out of the midst of the world, also night 
and day' would cease to exist as well as the possibility 
of measuring elements composed of days, he would 
thereby impose upon Balabhadra the necessity' of a 
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digression, and compel him to prove the cause, not of 
the Jh'if, hut of the second motion. The latter cause is 
the cycles of the planets, which have only a relation to 
the sphere, not to the earth. These cycles Balabhadara 
indicates by the word kalp)a (v. p. 279), since it com- 
prehends them all, and since all of them begin with its 
beginning. 

Themeri- If Bralmiagupta says of the meridian that it is 
divided into sixty parts (v. p. 279), it is as if any one of 
us should say, the meridian is divided into twenty-four 
parts ; for the meridian is a medium for measuring and 
counting time. Its revolution lasts twenty-four hours, 
or, as the Hindus will have it, sixty ghatiJed (or ghart). 
This is the reason why they have reckoned the risings 
of the zodiacal signs in ghatiJed, not in times of the 
meridian (360 degrees). 

On l-he fixed If, further, Brahmagupta says that the wind causes 
the fixed stars and the planets to revolve, if he besides, 
in particular, attributes a slow eastward motion to the 
planets (p. 280), he gives the reader to understand that 
the fixed stars have no such motion, or else he would 
have said that they, too, have the same slow eastward 
motion as the planets, not differing from them save in 
size and in the variation which they exhibit in the re- 
trograde motion. Some people relate that the ancients 
originally did not understand their (the fixed stars’) 
motions until, in long periods of time, they became 
aware of them. This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that Brahmagupta’s book does not, among the various 
cycles, mention the cycles of the fixed stars, and that 
he makes their appearing and disappearing depend 
upon invariable degrees of the sun. 

Ti e direc- If Brahmagupta maintains (p. 278) that to the in- 
iie’.'iVwiiy'' habitants of the equator the first motion is not a motion 
seoii from to the right and left, the reader must bear in mind the 
il.'nulofthe following. A man dwelling under either of the two 
poles, to whatever direction he turns, has always the 
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moving heavenly bodies htfure himself, and as they 
move in one direction, they must necessarily first stand 
opposite one of his hands, and then, moving on, come 
CO stand opposite his other hand. The direction of this 
motion appears to the inhabitants of the two poles just 
the very contrary, like the image of a thing in the 
water or a mirror, where its directions seem to be ex- 
changed. If the image of a man is reflected by the 
water or a mirror, he appears as a different man stand- 
ing opjiosite to the spectator, his right side opposite to r.i 
the left of the spectator, and his left side opposite to 
the right of the spectator. 

Likewise the inhabitants of places of northern lati- 
tude have the revolving heavenly bodies hrfiMr them- 
selves towards the south, and the inhabitants of places 
of southern latitude liave them hcforp themselves 
towards the north. To them the motion appears 
the same as to the inhabitants of Meru and Yai.lava- 
mukha. But as regards those living on the equator, 
the heavenly bodies revolve nearly ohon' their htrnh, 
so they cannot have them le/ore themselves in any 
direction. In reality, however, they deviate a little 
from the equator, and in consequence the people there 
have a uniform motion before themselves on two sides 
the motion of the northern heavenly bodies from right 
to left, and that of the southern bodies from left to 
right. So they unite in their persons the faculty of 
the inhabitants of the two poles (viz. of seeing the 
heavenly bodies moving in different directions), and it 
depends entirely upon their will, if they want to see 
the stars move from the right to the left or ri'-r 
re 

It is the lino passing through the zenith of a man 
standing on tlie equator which Ifrahmagupta means 
when he says that it is divided into sixty parts (v. p. 
279). 

The authors of the Puranas represent lieaven as a 
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dome or cupola standing on earth and resting, and the 
stars as beings which wander individually from east to 
west. How could these men have any idea of the 
second motion ? And if they really had such an idea, 
how could an opponent of the same class of men con- 
cede the possibility that one and the same thing indi- 
vidually moves ill two different directions ? 

We shall here communicate wiiat we know of their 
theories, although we are aware that the reader will 
not derive any profit from them, since they are simply 
useless. 

The Matsjja-riiram says : “ The sun and the stars 
pass along southward as rapidly as an arrow revolv- 
ing round Meru. The sun revolves round something 
like a beam, the end of which is burning when its 
revolution is very rapid. The sun does not really 
disappear (during the night) ; he is then invisible only 
to some people, to some of the inhabitants of the four 
cities on the four sides of Meru. He revolves round 
Meru, starting from the north side of Mount Lokaloka ; 
he does not pass beyond Lokdloka, nor illuminate its 
south side. He is invisible during the night, because 
he is so far away. Man can see him at a distance 
of looo ifnjana, but when he is so far away, a small 
object sufficiently near to the eye can render him 
invi.sible to the spectator. 

“ When the sun stands in the zenith of Pushkara- 
Hvipa, he moves along the distance of one-thirtieth 
part of the earth in three-fifths of an hour. In so 
much time he traverses 21 lalcsha and 50,000 yojana, 
i.e. 2,150,000 yerjana. Then he turns to the north, and 
the distance he traverses becomes thrice as large. In 
consequence, the day becomes long. The distance which 
the sun traverses in a southern day is 9 Icoti and 10,045 
yojoHo.. When he then returns to the north and revolves 
round Kshira, i.e. tlie IMilky Way, his daily march is 
I koti and 21 laksha yojana.” 
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iSTow we ask the reader to consider how confused 
tliese expressions are. If the author of the Mutsyfi- 
Piirdwt says “the stars pass as rapidly as an arrow,'’ 
&c., we take this for a hyperbole intended for unedu- 
cated people ; but we must state that the arrow-like 
motion of the stars is not peculiar to the south to the 
exclusion of the north. There are limits both in the 
north and south whence the sun returns, and the time 
of the sun’s passing from the southern limit to the 
northern is equal to the time of his passing from the 
northern limit to the southern. Therefore his motion 
northward has the same right of being described as «s 
raind as an arrow. Herein, however, lies a hint of the 
theological opinion of the author regarding the north 
pole, for he thinks the north is the above and the south 
the leluii'. Hence the stars glide down to the south 
like children on a see-saw plank. 

If, however, the author hereby means the second 
motion, whilst in reality it is the first, we must state 
that the stars in the stcond Motion do not revolve round 
Meru, and that the plane of this motion is inclined 
towards the liorizon of Meru by one-twelfth of the circle. 

Further, how far-fetched is his simile in which he 
connects the motion of the sun with a burning beam ! 
If we held the opinion that the sun moves as an un- 
interrupted round collar, his simile would be useful 
in so far as it refutes such an opinion. But as we 
consider the sun as a body, as it were, standing in 
heaven. Ids simile is meaningless. And if he simply 
means to say that the .sun describes a round circle, his 
comparing the sun to a harniiig hcani is quite .super- 
fluous, because a stone tied to the end of a cord describes 
a similar circle if it is m.ade to revolve rounil the head 
(there being no necessity for de.scribing it as burningj. 

That the .sun rises over some people and sets over 
others, as he describes it, is true ; but here, too, he is 
not free from his theological opinions. This is shown 
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by his mention of the mountain Lokaloka and his re- 
mark that the rays of the sun fall on it, on its human 
or north side, not on its wild or south side. 

Further, the sun is not hidden during the night on 
account of his crreat distance, but because he is covered 
by sometliing — by the earth accordintr to us, by iMount 
Mem according to tlie author of the Mufiya-Furdna. 
He imagines that the sun marches round Meru, whilst 
we are on one of its sides. In consequence we are in 
a varying distance from the .sun’s p.ath. That this is 
originally his opinion is confirmed by the later follow- 
ing remarks. That the sun is invisible during the night 
has nothing whatever to do with his distance from us. 

The numbers which the author of the Mutsya -Panina 
mentions I hold to be corrupt, as they are not borne 
out by any calculation. He represents the path of the 
sun in the north as threefold that in the south, and 
makes this the cause of the difference of the length of 
the day. Whilst in reality the sum of day and night is 
always identical, and day and night in north and south 
stand in a constant relation to each other, it seems 
necessary that we should refer his remarks to a latitude 
where the summer-day is 45 yhatiku, the wiuter-duy 
15 ylniiUni long. 

Further, liis remark that the sun hastens in the north 
(marches there more rapidly than in the south), re- 
quires to be proved. The places of northern latitude 
have meridians not very distant from each other, be- 
cause of their being near to the pole, whilst the 
meridians become more distant from each other the 
nearer they are to the equator. If, now, the sun hastens 
in traversing a smaller distance, he wants less time 
than for traversing the greater distance, more especially 
if on this greater distance his march is slackening 
In reality the opposite is the case. 

By his phrase ichcn the sini rccolces above Paslikara- 
dcLpi (p. 284) is meant the line of the winter solstice. 
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According to him, on this line the day must bo longer 
than in any other place, whether it be the snmmer 
solstice or another. All this is unintelligible. 

Similar notions are also found in the Vut/u-Purdna, Qnotatn.n 
viz. “that the day in the soutli is twelve ntuliurta, in 
tiie north eighteen, and that the sun between south and 
north has a declination of 17,221 yojana in 183 days, ix. 
yojana for each day.” 

One lanhurta is equal to four- fifths of an hour ( =48 
minutes). Tlie sentence of the Yayu-Punhni apjdies 
to a latitude where tlie longest day is 14; hours. m-e 144- 

As regards the numbers of the yojann^ mentioned 
by the Vdiiu-Piirii na, the author means evidently the 
'jiurtiu of the double declination of the spiiere. Accord- 
ing to him, the declination is twenty-four degrees ; 
tlicrefore the yiynnas of the whole .spliere would be 
129.1571. And the days in which tlie sun traverses 
the double declination are half the solar year, no regard 
being had to the fractions of days, which are nearly 
five-eighths of a day. 

Further, the Vdyn-Purdna says “that the sun in the 
north marches slowly during the day and rapidly dur- 
ing the night, and in the south rice rersd. Therefore 
the day is long in the north, even as much as eighteen 
'inulmeta.” Tiiis is merely the language of a person 
who has not the slightest knowledge of the eastern 
motion of the sun, and is not able to measure a day’s 
arc by oliservation. 

The Vi.-Ji nu-Dharina says: “The orbit of the Great q.i. i'll-., m 
Bear lies under the pole ; under it the orbit of Saturn : r" 
then that of Jupiter; next Mans, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Moon. They rotate towar.is the 
east like a mill, in a uniform kind of motion which is 
peculiar to each star, some of them moving rapidly, 
others slowly. Death and life repeat themselves on 
them from eternity thousands of times.” 

If you examine this statement according to scientific 
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principles, you will find that it is confused. Conceding 
that the Great Bear is under the pole and that the 
place of the pole is absolute height, the Great Bear 
lies Idoie the zenith of the inhabitants of Merit. In 
this statement he is right, but he is mistaken with 
recard to the planets. For the word helow is, accord- 
ing to him, to be understood so as to mean a greater or 
smaller distance from the earth ; and thus taken, his 
statement (regarding the distances of the ])lanets from 
the earth) is not correct, unless we suppose that .Saturn 
has, of all planets, the greatest declination from the 
equator, the next greatest Jupiter, then Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, &c., and that at the same time this amount of 
their declination is a constant one. Thi.s, however, 
does not correspond to reality. 

If we take the sum total of the whole statement of 
the Vishnu-Dlmnna, the author is right in so far as the 
fixed stars are higher than the planets, but he is wrong 
in so far as the pole is not higher than the fixeil stars. 

The mill-like rotation of the planets is the first 
motion towards the west, not the second motion indicated 
by the author. According to him, the planets are the 
spirits of individuals who have gained e.xaltation by 
their merits, and who have returned to it after the end 
of their life in a human shape. According to my 
opinion, the author uses a number in tlie words 
tJwnsands of times (p. 287), either because he wanted 
to intimate that their existence is an existence in our 
meaning of the term, an evolution out of the Swafio; 
into the Trpdft? (hence something finite, subject to 
numeration or determination by measure), or because 
he meant to indicate that some of those spirits obtain 
molsha, others not. Hence their number is liable to 
a more or less, and everything of this description is of 
a finite nature. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ON THE DEFINITION OF THE TEN DIRECTIONS. 

The extension of bodies in space is in three directions : 
length, breadth, and depth or height. The path of any 
real direction, not an imaginary one, is limited ; there- 
fore the lines representing these three patlis are limited, 
and their six end-points or limits are the directions. 

If you imagine an animal in the centre of these lines, 
i.c. where they cut each other, which turns its face 
towards one of them, the directions with relation to 
the animal are before, behind, right, left, above, and 
below. 

If these directions are used in relation to the world, 
they acquire new names. As the rising and setting of patre 145. 
the heavenly bodies depend upon the horizon and the 
frst motion becomes apparent by the horizon, it is the 
most convenient to determine the directions by the 
horizon. The four directions, east, nxst, north, south 
(corresponding to before, behind, left, and right), are 
generally known, but the directions which lie be- 
tween each two of these are less known. These 
make eight directions, and, together with above and 
below, which do not need any further explanation, ten 
directions. 

The Greeks determined the directions by the rising 
and setting places of the zodiacal signs, brought them 
into relation to the winds, and so obtained sixteen 
directions. 
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Also the Arabs determined the directions by the 
blowing-points of the winds. Any wind blowing be- 
tween two cardinal winds they called in general Xalhd. 
Only in rare cases tliey are called by special names of 
their own. 

The Hindus, in giving names to the directions, have 
not taken any notice of the blowing of a wind; they 
simply call the four cardinal directions, as well as the 
secoinlary directions between them, by se2)araie names. 
So they have eight directions in the horizontal plane, 
as exhibited by the following diagram : — 
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Besides there are two directions more for the two 
poles of the horizontal plane, the above and Idoic, 
the former being called U (tari, the second Adhas and 
Tala. 

These directions, and those in use among other 
nations, are based on general consent. Since the hori- 
zon is divided by innumerable circles, the directions 
also proceeding from its centre are innumerable. The 
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two ends of ever}' possible diameter may be considered 
as before and hchuul, and therefore the two ends of the 
diameter cutting the former at right angles (and lying 
in the same plane) are right and left. 

The Hindus can never speak of anything, be it an 
object of the intellect or of imagination, without repre- 
senting it as a personification, an individual. They at 
once marry him, make him celebrate marriage, make his 
wife become pregnant and give birtli to something. So, 
too, in this case. The Vishnii-Dhanna relates that 
Atri, the star who rules the stars of the Great Bear, 
married the directions, represented as o)i£ person, though 
they are eight in number, and that from her the moon 
was born. 

Another author relates : Dakska, i.c. Prajapati, mar- 
ried Dharma, i.c. the remvrd, to ten of his dauditers, i.r. 
the ten directions. From one of them he had many 
children. She was called Vase, and her children the 
Vnsn.s. One of them was the moon. 

No doubt our people, the Muslims, will laugh at such 
a birth of the moon. But I give them still moi'e of this 
stufl’. Thus, e.g. they relate : The sun, the son of Kas- 
yapa and of Aditya, his wife, was born in the sixth Man- 
vantara on the lunar station Visakhii ; the moon, the son 
of Dharma, was born on the station Krittika ; Mars, the 
son of Prajapati, on Purvashadha ; Mercury, the son of 
the moon, on Dhanishtha; Jupiter, the son of Anedras, Pj 
on Purvaphillguni ; Venus, the daughter of Biirigu, on 
Pushya ; Saturn on Pevati ; the Bearer of the Tail, the 
son of Yania, the angel of death, on Aadesha, aud the 
Head on lievati. 

According to their custom, the Hindus attribute 
certain dominants to the eight directions in the 
horizontal plane, which we exhibit in the following 
table ; — 
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Their Dominants. . The Directions.'! Their Dominants, 
i 

The Directions. 

Iiiclra, . , . 

East. Vanina, . . 

West. 

The Fire, . j S.E. ' VaVTi, . . 

1 " 

K.W. 

Yama, , . 

South. ' Kuril, . . 

Xorth. 

Pritliu, . . 1 atV. 1; Mahildeva, . 

X.E. j 

] 


The Hindus construct a figure of these eight direc- 
tions, called Edhiicahra, i.e. the figure of the Head, by 
means of which they try to gain an omen or prophecy 
for hazard-playing. It is the following diagram : — 


South. 



The figure is used in this way : First, you must know 
the dominant of the day in question, and its place in 
the present figure. Xext you must know that one of 
the eight parts of the day in which you happen to be. 
These eighths are counted on the lines, beginning with 
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the dominant of the day, in uninterrupted succession 
from east to south and west. Thus you find the domi- 
nant of the eighth in question. If, c.g., you want to 
know the fifth eighth of Thursday whilst Jupiter is the 
(lomiiiHS (llci in the south, and the line proceeding from 
the south terminates in north-west, we find that the 
dominant of the first eighth is Jupiter, that of the 
second is Saturn, that of the third the sun, that of the 
fourth the moon, and that of the fifth Mercury in the 
north. In this way j'ou go on counting the eighths 
through the day and the night till the end of the 
vv-)(6riixepov. Wlien thus the direction of the eighth of 
the day in which you are has been found, it is considered 
by them as Eahu ; and when sitting down to play, you 
must place yourself so that you have this direction at 
your back. Then you will win, according to their belief. 
It is no affair of the reader to despise a man who, on 
account of such an omen, in a variety of games stakes 
all his chances on one cast of the dice. Suffice it to 
leave to him the responsibility of his dice-playing. 


Page 
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CHAriEK XXIX. 

IiEFIXITIOX OF THE INHABITABLE EARTH ACCORDINO 
TO THE HINDUS. 

In the book of the Rishi Bhuvanakosa we read that the 
inhabitable world stretches from Himavant towards the 
south, and is called Bharata-varsha, so called from a 
man, Bharata, who ruled over them and provided for 
them. The inhabitants of this olKovfievri are those to 
whom alone reward and punishment in another life 
are destined. It is divided into nine parts, called Nava- 
khancla-])rathama, i.e. the primary nine parts. Between 
each two parts there is a sea, which they traverse from 
one klianda to the other. The breadth of the inhabit- 
able world from north to south is looo ynjana. 

By Himavant the author means the northern moun- 
tains, where the world, in consequence of the cold, 
ceases to be inhabitable. So all civilisation must of 
necessity be south of these mountains. 

His w'ords, that the inhabitants are subject to rcimrd 
and p^nnshvicnt, indicate that there are other people 
■not subject to it. These beings he must either raise 
from the degree of man to that of angels, who, in con- 
sequence of the simplicity of the elements they are 
composed of and of the purity of their nature, never 
disobey a divine order, being always willing to worship ; 
or he must degrade them to the degree of irrational 
animals. According to him, therefore, there are no 
human beings outside the olKovfitvr] (i.e. Bharata- 
varsha'). 
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Bharatavarsha is not India alone, as Hindus think, 
according to whom tkcir country is the world, and their 
race the only race of mankind; for India is not 
traversed by an ocean separating one khanda from the 
other. I’urther, they do not identify these kkrt lula with 
the diipus, for the author says that on those seas 
people pass from one sliore to the other. Further, 
it follows from his statement that all the inhabitants 
of the earth and the Hindus are subject to reward 
and punishment, that they are one great religious 
community. 

The nine parts are called Pndhnma, i.c. 'primar;i ones, 
because they also divide India alone into nine parts. 

So the division of tlie o'tKovfievr] is a pri)iwr>/ one, hut 
the division of Bliaratavarsha a bi’tvndari/ one. Be- 
sides, there is still a third division into nine parts, as 
their a'trologers divide each country into nine parts 
when they try to find the lucky and unlucky places 
in it. 

We find a similar tradition in the Vthja-Pui'dun, viz. Quotau.n 
that “ the centre of Jambu-dvipa is called Bharata- 
varsha, ■which means those irlio acquire somdhiwj and 
nourish tlicinschrs. With them there are the ioMxyuga. 

They are subject to reward and punishment ; and 
Himavant lies to the north of the country. It is 
divided into nine part.s, and between them there are 
navigable seas. Its length is 9000 yojann., its breadth 
1 000 ; and because the country is also called Sam- 
nara (?), each ruler who rules it is called Samuara (?). 

The shape of its nine parts is as follows. ’ 

Then the author begins to describe the mountains in 
the khawhi between the east and north, and the rivers 
which rise there, but he does not go beyond this de- 
scription. Thereby he gives us to understand th.at, 
according to his opinion, this khanda is the olKovyevt]. Pago 74c 
But he contradicts himself in another place, where he 
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says that Jambu-dvipa is the centre among the N'ara- 
Jdmtuln-prathmna, and the others lie towards the eight 
directions. There are angels on them, men, animals, 
and plants. By these words he seems to mean the 
(htpas. 

If the breadth of the olKOVfievT} is 1000 yojana, 
its length must be nearly 2800. 

Further, the Viuja-Fv rdna mentions the cities and 
countries which lie in each direction. We shall exhibit 
them in tables, togetlier with similar information from 
other sources, for this method renders the study of the 
subject easier than any other. 

Here follows a diagram representing the division of 
Bharatavarsha into nine parts. 


Nagadvlpa. 

i 

South. 

Titmravarna. 

Gabhastimat. 

0 Sauniya. 

1 '1 

1 

Indradvipa or 
Madliyade^a, i.e. 
the middle country. j 

i 

Kaseruni.at. | ^ 

G.andharva. 

i 

Nagarasamvritta. 

North. j 


We have already heretofore mentioned that that part 
of the earth in which the olKov/xenri lies resembles a 
tortoise, because its borders are round, because it rises 
above the water and is surrounded by the water, and 
because it has a globular convexity on its surface. 
However, there is a possibility that the origin of the 
name is this, that their astronomers and astrologers 
divide the directions according to the lunar stations. 
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Therefore the country, too, is divided according to the 
lunar stations, and the figure which represents this 
division is similar to a tortoise. Therefore it is called 
Is.'urma-cah'a, i.e. the tortoise-circle or the tortoise- 
shape. The following diagram is from the Samhitd of 
Varahamihira. 
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Varahamihira calls each of the Kava-khanda a vanja. Ri,'e 143. 
lie says : “ By them (the vargas) Bharatavarsha, i.e. -n'nJ.ir.Vti™ 
half of the world, is divided into nine parts, the cen- Ic.lthn- 1., 
tral one, the eastern, &c.” Then he, passes to the south, 
and thus round the whole horizon. That he under- 
stands by Bharatavarsha India alone is indicated by 
his saying that each varga has a region, the king of 
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which is killed when some mishap befalls it. So 
belong 

To the ist or central varga, the region Pafieala. 



2(1 varga. 



,, 

Ma'^adlia. 


3(1 vary.-i. 



>» 



4tli v.arifa, 




.rVvanti, i.e. Ujaiii. 


5tli varga. 




Anaiita. 


6th varga. 




Siiidliu and Sauvini. 


7th varga, 




Haraliaum. 


Stir varga, 



ii 

Madura. 


9 til varga. 



,, 

Kiilinda. 


All these countries are parts of India proper. 

Most of the names of countries under which they 
appear in this context are not those by whicli they are 
now generally known. Utpala, a native of Kashmir, 
says in his commentary on the book Sariihitd regarding 
this subject : “ The names of countries change, and 
particularly in the yufjas. So Multan was originally 
called Kas'yapapura, then Haihsapura, then Bagapura, 
then Sambhapura, and then Mulasthdna, i.e. the origi- 
nal place, for mdla means root, origin, and tdna means 
place.” 

A yuga is a long space of time, hut names change 
rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with a 
ditferent language occupies a country. Their tongues 
frerpiently mangle the words, and thus transfer them into 
their own language, as is, eg. the custom of the Greeks. 
Either they keep the original meaning of the names, and 
try a sort of translation, but then they undergo certain 
changes. So the city of Sliash, which has its name from 
the Turkish language, where it is called Tash-kand, i.e. 
stone-city, is called stone-tovxr in the book 'Y£(oypa(f)ia. 
In this way new names spring up as translations of 
older ones. Or, secondly, tlvp barbarians adopt and 
keep the local names, but with such sounds and in such 
forms as are adapted to their tongues, as the Arabs do 
in Arabising foreign names, which become disfigured in 
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their mouth : e.g. BAshang they call in their books 
FCisanj, and Sakilkand they call in their revenue-books 
Fdrfaza (sic). However, what is more curious and 
strange is this, that sometimes one and the same lan- 
guage changes in the mouth of the same people who 
speak it, in consequence of which strange and uncouth 
forms of words spring up, not intelligible save to him 
who discards every rule of the language. And such 
changes are brought about in a few years, without there 
being any stringent cause or necessity for it. Of course, 
in all of this tlie Hindus are actuated by the desire to 
have as many names as possible, and to practise on them 
the rules and arts of their etymology, and they glory in 
the enonuorrs copiousness of their language which they 
obtain by such means. 

• The following nauies of countries, which we have 
taken from the V(ign-Fur(1ii'!,ave arranged according to 
the four directions, whilst the names taken fniin the 
SuTahitu are arranged according to the eight directions. 
All these names are of that kind which we have here 
described (i.e. they are not the names now in general 
use). We exhibit them in the following tables : — 

The single countries of the middle realm, according to p 
the Vdijii-Fiirdna. 

Kuru, rrinciila, Salva, Jangala, frurasena, Bhadra- 
kara (!), Bodha, Bathes vara, Vatsa, Kisadya, Kulya, 
Kuntala, Kasi, Kosala, Arthayashava (?), Buhlihua ('), 
Mashaka (!), Yrika. 

The people in the east : — 

Andhra, Yaka, Mudrakaraka(?), Bratragira (’), Yahir- 
gira, Brathanga (1), Yahtreya, Malava Midavartika, 
I’ragjyotisha, iMunda, Abika ('), Tamraliptika, ^lala, 
Magadha, Govinda (Gouanda ?). 

The people in the south : — 

I’andya, Kerala, Caulya, Kulya, Setuka, Mushika, 
Biumana (?), Yanavasika, Maharashtra. Mahisha, Ka- 
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-SI- linga, Abhira, Ishika, Atavya, Savara (?), Pulindra, 
Vindhyamuli, Vaidarbha, Dandaka, Mulika(!), Asmaka, 
Xaitika (I), Bliogavardhana, Kuntala, Andhra, Udbhira, 
Xalaka, Alika, Dakshinatya, Vaidesa, Surpakaraka, 
Kolavana, Durga, Tillita (?), Puleya, Krala ( 1 ), Eupaka, 
Tamasa, Tarujjana (?), Karaskara, Xasikya, LTttaranar- 
mada, Elianukacchra (?), Maheya, Saraswata (?), Kac- 
cliiya, Surasbtra, Anartta, Hudvuda (?). 

The people in the Avest ; — 

Jlalada (?), Karusha, Mekala, Utkala, Uttamarna, 
BasarnaC?), Bhoja, Kishkinda, Kosala, Traipura, Vaidika, 
Tharpura (i), Tumbura, Shattumana (?), Padlia, Kar- 
r.ige 152. napravarana (I), Huna, Darva, Huhaka (!), Trigartta, 
Malava, Kirata, Tamara. 

The people in the north ; — 

Vaidika (!), Vadha, V^na (?), Abhira, Kalatoyaka, 
Aparanta (?), Pahlava, Carmakhandika, Gandh^ra, Ya- 
vana, Sindhu, Sauvlra, i.e. MultUn and JahrS-war, 
Madhra {?), Saka, Drihhla ( 1 ), Litta (Kulinda), Malla (?), 
Kodara (?), Atreya, Bharadva, Jahgala, Daseruka (!), 
Lampaka, Talakhna (?), Shlika, Jagara. 

The names of the countries for the tortoise-figure, as 
taken from the Sarhhitd of Vardhamihira. 

I. The names of the countries in the centre of the 
realm : — 

Bhadra, Ari, Meda, Mandavya, Salvani, Pojjihana, 
Maru, Vatsa, Ghosha, the valley of the Yamuna, Saras- 
vata, Matsya, Mathura, Kopa, Jyotisha, Dharmaranya, 
Surasena, Gauragriva, Uddehika near Bazana, Piindu, 
rage 153. Guda = Taneshar, Asvattha, Pancala, Saketa, Kanka, 
Kuru = Taneshar, Kalkoti, Kukura, Pariyatra, Audum- 
bara, Kapishthala, Gaja. 

II. The names of the countries in the east ; — 

Anjana, Vrishabadhvaja, Padma-Tulya (sic), Vyd- 

ghramukha, i.e. people with tiger-faces, Suhma, Kar- 
vata, Candrapura, Surpakarna, i.e. people with ears like 
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sieves, Khaslia, Magadha, Mount Sibira, Mithila, Sama- 
tata, Odra, Asvavadaua, i.c. people with horse-faces, 
Dantura, i.c. people with long teeth, Pragjyotisha, 
Lohitya, Krira-saniudra (sic), i.e. the milk-sea, I’uru- 
slulda, Udayagiri, i.e. the mountain of sunrise, Ehadra, 
Gauraka, 1‘aundra, Utkala, Kusi, Mekala, Ambashtha, 
Ekapacla, i.c. the one-footed people, Tamaliptikii, Kau- 
salaka, Yardhamana. 

III. The names of the countries of the south-east 
{Agneija) 

Kosala, Ivalihga, Vanga, Upavanga, Jathara, Ahga, 
Saulika, Vidarbha, Vatsa, Andhra, Oolika (?), Tjrdhva- 
karna, i.e. people whose ears are directed upwards, 
Yrisha, Xfdikera, Carmadvipa, the mountain Yindhj’a, 
Triimri, Sniasrudhara, Hemakfitya, Yyalagriva, i.c. imjc 
people whose bosoms are snakes, Mahagriva, i.c. people 
who have wide bosoms, Kishkindha, the country of tlio 
monkeys, Kandakastliala, Xishada, llasiitra, Dasarna, 
Purika, Xagnaparna, Savara. 

lY. The names of the countries in the south ; — 

Lahka, i.c. the cupola of the earth, Kalajiiia, Sairi- 
kirna (?), Talikata, Girnagara, Malaya, Dardura, Ma- 
hendra, Malindya, Bliarukaccha, Kankata, Tankana, 
Yanavasi on the coast, Sibika, Phanikara, Koukana 
near the sea, Abliira, Akara, Yena a river, Avanti, i.e. 
the city of Ujain, I)asapura, Gonarda, Keralaka, Karnata, 
Mahatavi, Citrakuta, Xasikya, Kollagiri, Cola, Krauh- 
cadvipa, Jatadliara, Kauveryu, Rishyamuka, Yaidurya, 
Snnkha, Mukta, Atri, Yaricara, Jarni.apattaua (bic). 
Dvipa, Ganarajya, Krislinavaidurya, Sdjika, Siiryadri. 
Kusaunauaga, Tuiubavana, Karmaneyaka, Yamyodadhi. lojc 
Tapa-a-h-ama, Rishika, Kafici, iMarucipattana, 1 hvursa (!), 
Siiidiala, Rishabha. Raladevapattana, 1 >andakavana. 
Timingilasana (■), P>hadra, Kaccha, Kuhjaradari, Tamra- 
parna. 

Y. The names of the countries in the south-west 
{Xairrita ) : — 
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Kamboja, Sindhu, Saurtra, i.e. Multan and Jaliravar, 
Tadavamukha, Aravambasbtha, Kapila, Parasava, i.e. 
tlie Persians, Sudra, Barbara, Kirata, Khanda, Kravya, 
Abbira, Cauciika, Hemagiri, Sindhu, Ivalaka, Piaivataka, 
Surashjra, Badara, Dramida, Maharnava, ISiarimukba, 
i.e. men with women’s faces, i.e. the Turks, Anarta, 
Phenagiri, Vavana, i.e. the Greeks, Maraka, Karnapra- 
varana. 

VI. The names of the countries in the west : — 

Maniman, Meghavan, Vauaugha, Astagiri, i.e. the 

country of sunset, Aparantaka, Santika, Hailiaya, Pra- 
sastadri, Yokkana, Pancanada, i.e. the union of the five 
rivers, Mathara, Parata, Tarakruti (?), Jringa, "V'aisya, 
Kanaka, Saka, Mleccha, i.e. the Arabs. 

VII. The names of the countries in the north-west 
(Viii/ava ) : — 

Mandavya, Tukhara, Talahala, Madra, Asmaka, Ivulu- 
Pnge 156. talahada, Strlrajya, i.e. women amongst whom no man 
dwells longer than half a year, Krisimhavana, i.e. people 
with lion-faces, Khastha, i.e. people who are born from 
the trees, hanging on them by the navel-strings, Venu- 
matl (?), i.e. Tirmidh, Phalgulu, Guruha, Marukucca, 
Carmarahga, i.e. people with coloured skins, Ekavilo- 
cana, i.e. the one-eyed men, Sulika, Dirghagriva, i.e. 
people with long bosoms, which means with long necks, 
Dirghamukha, i.e. people with long faces, Dirghakesa, 
i.e. people with long hair. 

VIII. The names of the countries in the north : — 

Kaiiasa, Himavant, Vasumant, Giri, Dhanushman 

i.e. the people with bows, Kraunca, Mem, Kurava, 
Uttarakurava, Kshudramiua, Kaikaya, Vasati, Yamuna, 
i.e. a kind of Greeks, Bhogaprastha, Arjunayana, Ag- 
nitya, Adarsa, Antardvipa, Trigarta, Turaganana, i.e. 
people with horse-faces, Svaniukha, i.e. people with 
dog-faces, Kesadhara, Capitanasika, i.e. flat-noses, Da- 
sera, Kavatadbana, Saradhana, Takshasila, i.e. Marikala, 
Pushkalavati, i.e. Pukala, Kailavata, Kanthadhana, 
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Ambara, Madraka, Malava, Paurava, Kaccbara, Panda, 
Pingalaka, Manahala, Huna, Kobala, Sataka, Mandavya, 
Bhfitapura, Gandhara, Yasovati, Hematala, Pujanyii, 

Ivliajara, Y’audheya, Pasameya, i 5 yamaka, Kshema- 
dhiirta (?)• 

IX. The names of the countries in the north-east 
{Amina) : — 

Meru, Kanashthardjya, Pasupala, Kira, Kasmira, pjgo ,57. 
Ahlii, Sarada, Tangana, Kuluta, Sairiudha, liashtra, 
Brahmapura, Parva, Pamara, Vanarajya, Kirata, Cina, 
Kauninda, Ehalla, Palola, Jatasura, Kiinatba, Kliasha, 

Ghosha, Kucika, Ekacarana, i.c. the one-footed people, 
Anuvisva, Suvarnahhumi, is. the gold land, Arvasn- 
dhana {sic), Xandavishtlia, Paurava, Ciranivasana, Trine- 
tra, i.c. people with three eyes, Puhjadri, Gandharva. 

Hindu astronomers determine the longitude of the onRr.mika. 
inhabitable world by Lafdca, which lies in its centre on ana'siadLi- 
the equator, whilst Yamakoti lies on its east, Bomaka 
on its west, and Siddhapura on that part of the equator 
which is diametrically opposed to Lanka. Their remarks 
on the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies show 
that Yamakoti and Bum are distant from each other 
by half a circle. It seems that they assign the countries 
of the West {i.c. North Africa) to Bum or the Boman 
Empire, because the Bum or Byzantine Greeks occupy 
the opposite shores of the same sea (the Mediterranean; ; 
for the Boman Empire has much northern latitude and 
penetrates high into the north. No part of it stretches 
far southward, and, of course, nowhere does it reach 
the equator, as the Hindus say with regard to Bomaka. 

We shall here speak no more of Laiika (as we are 
going to treat of it in a separate chapter). Yamakoti 
is, according to Ya'kub and Alfazari, the country where 
is the city Tara within a sea. I have not found the 
slightest trace of this name in Indian literature. As 
koti means castle and Yama is the angel of death, the 
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word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the 
Persians, had been built by Kaika’us or Jam in the 
most remote east, behind the sea. Kaikhusrau tra- 
versed the sea to Kangdiz when following the traces of 
Afrasiab the Turk, and there he went at the time of 
his anchorite life and expatriation. For diz means in 
Persian castle, as hoH in the Indian language. Abu- 
IMa'shar of Balkh has based his geographical canon on 
Kangdiz as the o'* of longitude or first meridian. 

How the Hindus came to suppose the existence of 
Siddhapura I do not know, for they believe, like our- 
selves, that behind the inhabited half-circle there is 
nothing but unnavigable seas. 

In what way the Hindus determine the latitude of 
a place has not come to our knowledge. That the 
longitude of the inhabitable world is a half-circle is a 
far-spread theory among their astronomers ; they differ 
(from Western astronomers) only as to the point which 
is to be its beginning. If we explain the theory of the 
Hindus as far as we understand it, their beginning of 
longitude is Ujain, which they consider as the eastern 
limit of one quarter (of the olKovficvri), whilst the limit 
of the second quarter lies in the west at some distance 
from the end of civilisation, as we shall hereafter ex- 
plain in the chapter about the difference of the longi- 
tudes of two places. 

The theory of the Western astronomers on this point 
is a double one. Some adopt as the beginning of longi- 
tude the shore of the (Atlantic) ocean, and they ex- 
tend the first quarter thence as far as the environs of 
Balkh. Kow, according to this theory, things have been 
united which have no connection with each other. So 
Shapurkan and P'jain are placed on the same meridian. 

A theory which so little corresponds to reality is quite 
valueless. Others adopt the Islands of the Happy Ones 
as the beginning of longitude, and the quarter of the 
olKohpev^ they extend thence as far as the neighbour- 
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hood of Jurjan and N^ishapur. Both these theories are 
totally different from that of the Hindus. This subject, 
however, shall be more accurately investigated in a sub- 
sequent chapter (p. 311). 

If I, by the grace of God, shall live long enough, I 
shall devote a special treatise to the longitude of Nisha- 
pur, where this subject shall be thoroughly inquired 
into. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ON LANKA, OR THE CUPOLA OF THE EARTH. 

On the The midst of the inhabitable world, of its longitudinal 
extension from east to west on the equator, is by the 
"ulh. astronomers (of the Muslims) called the mipola of the 
earth, and the great circle which passes through the 
pole and this point of the equator is called the meridian 
of the evpola. W e must, however, observe that whatever 
may be the natural form of the earth, there is no place 
on it which to the exclusion of others deserves the 
name of a ciqwla; that this term is only a metaphorical 
one to denote a point from which the two ends of the 
inhabitable world in east and west are equidistant, 
comparable to the top of a cupola or a tent, as all 
things hanging down from this top (tent-ropes or walls) 
have the same length, and their lower ends the same 
distances therefrom. But the Hindus never call this 
point by a term that in our language must be inter- 
preted by cupola ; they only say that Lanka is between 
the two ends of the inhabitable world and without 
The ^rory of latitude. There Eavana, the demon, fortified him- 
self when he had carried off the wife of Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha. His labyrinthine fortress is called 
(?), whilst in our (Muslim) countries it is 
called Yavana-koti, which has frequently been explained 
• as Rome. 
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The following is the plan of the labyrinthine fort- 
ress : — 



llama attacked Piavana after having crossed the r^a-' ■ 
ocean on a dyke of the length of 100 yojana, which he 
had constructed from a mountain in a place called 
Setuhandha, i.c. bridge of the ocean, east of Ceylon. He 
fought with him and killed him, and Eiima’s brother 
killed the brother of Eavana, as is described in the 
story of Eama and Eamayaua. Thereupon he broke 
the dyke in ten diiferent places by arrow-shots. 

According to the Hindu.s, Lanka is the cattle of the on the 
demons. It is 30 yjiom above the earth, f.<. So /er- miki. 
mldi. Its length from east to west is 100 ijtj'ni" ; its 
breadth from north to south is the same as the height 
(i.i\ thirty). 

It is on account of Lahkii and the island of Vadava- , 
mukha that the Hindus consider the south as forebodin'T 

O 

evil. In no work of piety do they direct themselves 
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southward or walk southward. The south occurs only 
in connection with impious actions. 

The fir^t The line on which the astronomical calculations are 
based (as o' of longitude), which passes in a straight 
line from Lahkil to Meru, passes — 

(i.) Through the city of Ujain (Ujjayini) in Malava 
(Malva). 

(2.) Through the neighbourhood of the fortress Eohi- 
taka in the district of Multan, which is now deserted. 

(3.) Through Kurukshetra, i.e. the plain of Taneshar 
(Sthanesvara), in the centre of their country. 

(4.) Through the river Yamuna, on which the city of 
Mathura is situated. 

(5.) Through the mountains of the Hiniavant, which 
are covered with everlasting snow, and where the 
rivers of their country rise. Behind them lies Mount 
Meru. 

Tbesiuia- The City of Ujain, which in the tables of the longi- 
ujiiiii. tudes of places is mentioned as Vzain, and as situated 
on the sea, is in reality i(X) yc^anct distant from the sea. 
Some undiscriminating Muslim astronomer has uttered 
the opinion that Ujain lies on the meridian of Al- 
shaburkan in Al-juzajau ; but such is not tlie case, for 
it lies by many degrees of the equator more to the east 
than Al-shaburkan. There is some confusion about the 
longitude of Ujain, particularly among such (Muslim) 
astronomers as mix up with each other the different 
opinions about the first degree of longitude both in east 
and west, and are unable to distinguish them properly. 

No sailor who has traversed the ocean round the 


The anthor's placc which is ascribed to Lanka, and has travelled in 
abo?rtLSk.i that direction, has ever given such an account of it as 
tallies with the traditions of the Hindus or resembles 
them. In fact, there is no tradition which makes the 
thing appear to us more possible (than it is according 
to the reports of the Hindus). The name Lanka, how- 
ever, makes me think of something entirely different. 
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viz. that the clove is called lavang, because it is im- 
ported from a country called Langa. According to the 
uniform report of all sailors, the ships which are sent 
to this country land their cargo in boats, viz. ancient 
"Western denars and various kinds of merchandise, 
striped Indian cloth, salt, and other usual articles of 
trade. These wares are deposited on the shore on 
leather sheets, each of which is marked with the name 
of its owner. Thereupon the merchants retire to their 
ships. On the following day they find the sheets 
covered wdth cloves by way of payment, little or much, 
as the natives happen to own. 

The people with w’hom this trade is carried on are 
demons according to some, savage men according to 
others. 

The Hindus who are the neighbours of those regions 
(of Laiika) believe that the small-pox i.s a wind blowing "f 
from the island of Lanka towards tne continent to carry 
off souls. According to one report, some men warn 
people beforehand of the blowing of this wind, and can 
exactly tell at what times it will reach the different 
parts of the country. After the small-pox has broken 
out, they recognise from certain signs whether it is 
virulent or not. Against the virulent small-pox they 
use a method of treatment by which they destroy only 
one single limb of the body, but do not kill. They 
use as medicine cloves, which they give to the patient 
to drink, together with gold-dust ; and, besides, the 
males tie the cloves, which are similar to date-kernels, r.iio eo. 
to their necks. If these precautions are taken, per- 
haps nine people out of ten will be proof against this 
malady. 

All this makes me think that the Lanka which the 
Hindus mention is identical with the clove-country 
Langa, though their descriptions do not tally. How- 
ever, there is no communication kept up with the latter, . 
for people say that when perchance a merchant is left 
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behind on this island, there is no more trace found of 
him. And this my conjecture is strengthened by the 
fact that, according to the book of Eama and Kamayana, 
behind the well-known country of Sindh there are 
cannibals. And, on the other hand, it is well known 
among all seamen that cannibalism is the cause of the 
savagery and bestiality of the inhabitants of the island 
of Langabalus. 
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CHAPTEK XXXI. 

THAT DIFFEEEXCE OF VARIOUS PLACES WHICH WF. 

CALL THE DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE. 

He who aims at accuracy in this subject must try to on tiic 
determine the distance between the spheres of the meri- 
dians of the two places in question, hluslim astrono- 
mers reckon by fquotorial tii/n-s corresponding to the 
distance between the two meridians, and begin to-count 
from one (the western one) of the two places. The 
sum of equatorial minutes which they iind is called 
the dijfcrcnc’ Idicccn the tiro longitudes ; for they con- 
sider as the longitude of each place the distance of its 
meridian from the great circle passing through the pole 
of the equator, which has been chosen as the limit of 
the oiKov/jievg, and for this first meridian they have 
chosen the western (not the eastern) limit of the oIkov- 
fikvg. It is all the same whether these equatorial times, 
whatsoever their number for each meridian may be, are 
reckoned as 360th parts of a circle, or as its 60th parts, 
so as to correspond to the dag-minutes, or as farsakli 
or gojuiia,. 

The Hindus employ in this subject methods which 
do not rest on the same principle as ours. They are 
totally difierent ; and howsoever diiferent they are, it is 
perfectly clear that none of them hits the right mark. 

As we (Muslims) note for each place its longitude, the 
Hindus note the number of gnjanas of its distance from 
the meridian of Ujain. And the more to the west the 
position of a place is, the greater is the number of 
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yojanas ; the more to the east it is, the smaller is this 
number. They call it desdntam, i.e. the dij^erence hetimn 
the 'places. Further, they multiply the dcsdntara by 
the mean daily motion of the flanct (the sun), and 
divide the product by 4800. Then the quotient repre- 
sents that amount of tlie motion of the star which 
corresponds to the number of yojana in question, i.e. 
that which must be addeii to the mean place of the sun, 
as it has been found for moon or midnight of Ujain, if 
you want to find the longitude of the place in question. 
On the dr- The uumber which they use as divisor (4800) is the 
of the earth. number of the yojanas of the circumference of the earth, 
for the difference between the spheres of the meridians 
of the two places stands in the same relation to the 
whole circumference of the earth as the mean motion 
of the planet (sun) from one place to the other to its 
whole daily rotation round the earth. 

If the circumference of the earth is 4800 yojanas, the 
diameter is nearly 1527; but Pulisa reckons it as 1600, 
Brahmagupta as 1581 yo/antts, each of which is equal 
to eight miles. The same value is given in the astro- 
nomical handbook Al-arkand as 1050. This number, 
however, is, according to Ibn Tarik, the radius, whilst 
the diameter is 2100 yojexsias, each, yojana being reck- 
oned as equal to four miles, and the circumference is 
stated as 65 96^®^ yojanas. 

Biahmagupta uses 4800 as the number of yojanas 
of the earth’s circumference in his canon Khanda- 
fhuiau hhadijaha, but in the amended edition he uses, instead 
corrected circumference, agreeing with Pulisa, 
tdakd. Xhe correction he propounds is this, that he multiplies 
the yojanas of the earth’s circumference by the sines of 
the complement of the latitude of the place, and divides 
the product by the sinus lotus; then the quotient is 
the corrected circumference of the earth, or the number 
of yojanas of the parallel circle of the place in question. 
Sometimes this number is called the collar of the nieri- 
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dia7i. Hereby people are frequently misled to think 
that the 4S00 f/ojauas are the coi'rcdcd circumference 
for the city of Ujain. If we calculate it (according to 
Braiimagiipta’s correction), we find the latitude of Ujaiii 
to be i6d- degrees, whilst in reality it is 24 degrees. 

The author of the canon Karana-tilakci makes this 
correction in the following way. He multiplies the 
diameter of the earth by 12 and divides the product 
by the equinoctial shadow of the place. The gnomon 
stands in the same relation to this shadow as the radius 
of the parallel circle of the place to the sine of the lati- 
tude of the place, not to the sums tutus. Evidently the 
author of this method thinks that we have here the 
same kind of equation as that which the Hindus call tho eqiua- 
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vyastatrairdaika^ i.e. the ivith the retrograde motion. uawtUa. 
An example of ic is the following. 

If the price of a harlot of 15 years be, e.g. 10 denars, 
how much will it be when she is 40 years old ? 

The methoil is this, that you multiply the first number 
by the second (15 x 10 = 150), and divide the pro- 
duct by the third number (150 : 40 = 3^). Then the 
quotient or fourth number is her price when she has 
become old, viz. 3I denars. 

How the author of the Korarm-tilaka, after having 
found that the straight shadow increases with the lati- 
tude, whilst the diameter of the circle decreases, thought, 
according to the analogy of the just mentioned calcula- 
tion, that between this increase and decrease there is a 
certain 7 -cdio. Therefore he maintains that the diameter 
of the circle decreases, i.c. becomes gradually smaller 
than the diameter of the earth, at the same rate as the 
straight shadow increases. Thereupon he calctilates the 
corrected circumference from the corrected diameter. 

After having thus found the longitudinal difference 
between two places, he observes a lunar eclipse, and 
fixes in day-minutes the difference between the time of 
its appearance in the two places. Pulisa multiplies 
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these day-minutes by the circumference of the earth, 
and divides the product by 60, viz. the minutes (or 
60th parts) of the daily revolution. The quotient, 
then, is the number of the yojanas of the distance 
between the two places. 

This calculation is correct. The result refers to the 
great circle on which Laiika lies. 

Brahmagupta calculates in the same manner, save 
that he multiplies by 4800. The other details have 
already been mentioned. 

As far as this, one clearly recognises what the Hindu 
astronomers aim at, be their method correct or faulty. 
However, we cannot say the same of their calculation of 
the (Icmntara from the latitudes of two different places, 
which is reported by Alfazari in his canon in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

“ Add together the squares of the sines of the lati- 
tudes of the two places, and take the root of the sum. 
This root is i\ie portio. 

“ Further, square the difference of these two sines 
and add it to the portio. Multiply the sum by 8 and 
divide the product by 377. The quotient, then, is the 
distance between the two places, that is to say, according 
to a rough calculation. 

“Further, multiply the difference between the two 
latitudes by the yojanas of the circumference of tlie 
earth and divide the product by 360.” 

Evidently this latter calculation is nothing but the 
transferring of the difference between the two latitudes 
from the measure of degrees and minutes to the mea- 
sure of yojanas. Then he proceeds : — 

“ Xow the square of the quotient is substracted from 
the square of the roughly calculated distance, and of 
the remainder you take the root, which represents the 
straight yojanas." 

Evidently the latter number represents the distance 
between the spheres of the meridians of the two places 
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on the circle of latitude, whilst the roughly calculated 
number is the distance between the two places in 
longitude. 

This method of calculation is found in the astrono- 
mical handbooks of the Hindus in conformity with the 
account of Alfazari, save in one particular. The here- 
mentioned g)ortio is the root of the difference between 
the squares of the sines of the two latitudes, not the 
sum of the squares of the sines of the two latitudes. 

But whatever this method may be, it does not hit the 
right mark. We have fully explained it in several of 
our publications specially devoted to this subject, and 
there we have shown that it is impossible to determine 
the distance between two places and the difference of 
longitude between them by means of their latitudes 
alone, and that only in case one of these two things is 
known (the distance between two places or the differ- 
ence between the longitudes of them), by this and 
by means of the two latitudes, the third value can be 
found. 

Based on the same principle, the following calcula- 
tion has been found, there being no indication by whom 
it was invented : — 

“ Multiply the yojanas of the distance between two 
places by 9, and divide the product by (lacuna ) ; the 
root of the difference between its square and the square 
of the difference of the two latitudes. Divide this 
number by 6. Then you get as quotient the number 
of day-minutes of the difference of the two longi- 
tudes.” 

It is clear that the author of this calculation first 
takes the distance (between the two places), then he 
reduces it to the measure of the circumference of the 
circle. However, if we invert the calculation and re- 
duce the parts (or degrees) of the great circle to yojanas 
according to his method, we get the number 3200, i.e. 
100 yojanas less then we have given on the authority of 
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Al-arkand (v. p. 312). The double of it, 6400, comes 
near the number mentioned by Ibn Tdrik (i.e. 6596^^, 
V. p. 312), being only about 200 yoja'nas smaller. 

We shall now give the latitudes of some places, as we 
hold them to be correct. 

All canons of the Hindus agree in this that the line 
connecting Lanka with Meru divides the oiKovfievT} 
lengthways iji two halves, and that it passes through 
the city of Ujain, the fortress of Eohitaka, the river 
Yamuna, the plain of Taneshar, and the Cold Moun- 
tains. The longitudes of the places are measured by 
their distance from this line. On this head I know of 
no difference between them except the following pas- 
sage in the book of Arj'abbata of Kusumapura : — 

“People say that Kurukshetra, i.c. the plain of 
Taneshar, lies on the line which connects Lanka with 
Meru and passes through Ujain. So they report on 
the authority of Pulisa, But he was much too intelli- 
gent not to have known the subject better. The times 
of the eclipses prove that statement to be erroneous, 
and Prithusvamin maintains that the difference be- 
tween the longitudes of Kurukshetra and Ujain is 120 
■yo janes.” 

These are the words of Aryabhata. 

Ya'kub Ibn Tarik says in his book entitled The Uorn- 
fosition of the S^jJiertS, that the latitude of Ujain is 4-i 
degrees, but he does not say whether it lies in the north 
or the south. Besides, he states it, on the authority of 
the book Al-Arkand, to be 4I degrees. We, however, 
have found a totally different latitude of Ujain in 
the same book in a calculation relating to the distance 
between Ujain and Almansura, which the author calls 
Brahmanavata, i.e. Bamhanwa, viz. latitude of Ujain, 
22° 29'; latitude of Almansura, 24° i'. 

According to the same book, the straight shadow in 
Lohaniyye, i.c. Lobarani, is 5 1 digits. 
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On the other hand, ho-wever, all the canons of the 
Hindus agree in this, that the latitude of Ujaiti is 24 
degrees, and that the sun culminates over it at the time 
of tlie summer solstice. 

Balnbhadra, the commentator, gives as the latitude 
of Kanoj 26'' 35'; as that of Taneshar, 30° 12'. page 163. 

The learned Abu-Ahmad, the son of Catlaghtagin, 
calculated the latitude of the city of Karli (?), and 
found it to be 28’ o', that of Taneshar 27', and botli 
places to be distant from each other by three days’ 
marches. What the cause of this difference is I do 
not know. 

According to the hook Karana-sdra, the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34° 9', and the straight shadow there 8/5 
digits. 

I myself have found tlie latitude of the fortress 
Lauhur to be 34° 10'. Tiie distance from Lauhilr to 
the capital of Kashmir is 56 miles, half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain. What other lati- 
tudes I have been able to observe myself, I shall 
enumerate in this place ; — 


Ghazna . . . .33° 35' 

Kabul . . . . 33° 47' 

Kaiult, the guard-station 
o£ the prince . . 33° 55' 

Dunpiir . . . 34” 20' 


Lamghan 
Purshavar . 
AVaihaiid 
Jailam . 

T)ie fortress Nandua 


■ 34° 43' 
• 34° 44' 

■ 34° 30' 



The distance between the latter place and Multan is 
nearly 200 miles. 


Salkot 3=° 58' 

JIandakkakor 31° 5 °' 

Multan 29' 40’ 


If the latitudes of places are known, and the distances 
between thoui have been measured, tlie difference be- 
tween their longitudes also may be found according to 
the methods ex]ilained in the books to which we have 
referred the reader. 
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We ourselves have (in our travels) in their country 
not passed beyond the places which we have mentioned, 
nor have we learned any more longitudes and latitudes 
(of places in India) from their literature. It is God 
alone who helps us to reach our objects ! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ON THE NOTIONS OF DURATION AND TIME IN GENERAL, 
AND ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION. 

According to the relation of Muhammad Ibn Zaka- 
riyya Alrazi, the most ancient philosophers of the 
Greeks thought that the following five things existed 
from all eternity, the creator, the unirrrsnl muI, Uic^ first 
vXt], s^mcc in tJir 'infract, and time in the abstmif. On 
these things Alrazi has founded that theory of his, 
which is at the bottom of his whole philosophy. 
Further, he distinguishes between time and duration 
in so far as nnmher applies to the former, not to the 
latter; for a thing which can be numbered is finite, 
whilst duration is infinite. Similarly, philosophers 
have explained thne as duration with a beginning and 
an end, and eternity as duration without beginning and 
end. 

According to Alra/i, those five things arc nnx wirii 
2wstul'(tcs of the actually existing world. For that 
which the senses perceive in it is the vXr) acquiring 
shape by means of combination. Pesides, the CAt; 
occupies some place, .and therefore we must admit the 
existence of .yinrr. The changes apfiareni in the world 
of sense compel us to a.ssume the existence of lime, for 
some of them are earlier, others later, and the hfrrr( 
and the aftcriairds, the earlier and the later, and the 
simultaneous can only be perceived by means of the 
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notion of time, which is a necessary postulate of the 
existing world. 

Further, there are living hcings in the existing world. 
Therefore we must assume the existence of the soul. 
Among these living beings there are intelligent ones, 
capable of carrying the arts to the highest perfection; 
and this compels us to assume the existence of a 
Creator, who is wise and intelligent, who establishes 
and arranges everything in the best possible manner, 
and inspires people with the force of intelligence for 
the purpose of liberation. 

On the other hand, some sophists consider eternity 
and time as one and the same thing, and declare the 
motion which serves to measure time alone to be finite. 

Another one declares eternity to be the circular 
motion. N'o doubt this motion is indissolubly con- 
nected with that being which moves by it, and which 
is of the most sublime nature, since it lasts for ever. 
Thereupon he rises in his argumentation from the 
moving being to its mover, and from the moving mover 
to the first mover who is motionless. 

This kind of research is very subtle and obscure. 
But for this, the opinions would not differ to such an 
extent that some people declare that there is no time 
at all, while others declare that time is an independent 
substance. According to Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Aristotle gives in his book ^vaiKrj dKp6aat<; the follow- 
ing argumentation : “ Everything moving is moved by 
a mover ; ” and Galenus says on the same subject that 
he could not understand the notion of time, much less 
prove it. 

The theory of the Hindus on this subject is rather 
poor in thought and very little developed. Varahami- 
hira says in the opening of his book Snmhitd, when 
speaking of that which existed from all eternity : “ It 
has been said in the ancient books that the first 
primeval thing was darkness, which is not identical 
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■with the black colour, but a kind of non-existence like 
the state of a sleeping person. Then God created this 
■world for Brahman as a cupola for him. He made it 
to consist of two parts, a higher and a lower one, and 
placed tile sun and moon in it.” Kapila declares; 

“ God has always existed, and with him the world, with 
all its substances and bodies. He, however, is a cause 
to the world, and rises by the subtlety of his nature 
above tlie gross nature of the world.” Kumbhaka 
says : “ The primeval one is Mahdbhuta, i.e. the com- 
pound of the five elements. Some declare that the 
primeval thing is time, others nature, and still others 
maintain that the director is karman, i.e. action.” 

In the book Vishnu-Bharma, Vajra speaks to Mar- 
kandeya: “Explain to me the times whereupon tlie 
latter answers : “ Duration is dtmapurusha,” i.e. a 
hreath, and punisha, which means the lord of the uni- 
verse. Thereupon, he commenced explaining to him 
the divisions of time and their dominants, just as we 
have propounded tliese things in detail in the proper 
chapters (chap, xxxiii. ct scq.) 

The Hindus have divided duration into two periods, 
a period of motion, which has been determined as time, 
and a period of rest, which can be determined only in 
an imaginary -way according to the analogy of that 
which has first been determined, the period of motion. 

The Hindus hold the eternity of the Creator to be 
determinable, not measurable, since it is infinite. We, 
however, cannot refrain from remarking that it is 
extremely difficult to imagine a thing which is deter- 
minable but not measurable, and that the whole idea 
is very far-fetched. We shall here communicate so 
much as will suffice for the reader of the opinions of 
the Hindus on this subject, as far as we know them. 

The common notion of the Hindus regarding creation The nay of 

. , - 7 7 " 1 • 7 Bmhman a 

IS a popular one, for, as we have already mentioned, penod of 
they believe matter to be eternab Therefore, they do sight'of 
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not, by the word creation, understand a formation of 
something out of nothiwj. They mean by creation only 
the working with a piece of clay, working out various 
combinations and figures in it, and making such arrange- 
ments with it as will lead to certain ends and aims 
which are potentially in it. For this reason they at- 
tribute the creation to angels and demons, nay, even 
to human beings, who create either because they carry 
out some legal obligation which afterwards proves 
beneficial for the creation, or because they intend to 
allay their passions after having become envious and 
ambitious. So, for instance, they relate that Ausvfi- 
mitra, the Rishi, created the buffaloes for this purpose, 
that mankind should enjoy all the good and useful 
things which they afford. All this reminds one of the 
words of Plato in the book Timitus : “ The 0eot, i.e. 
the gods, who, according to an order of their father, 
carried out the creation of man, took an immortal soul 
and made it the beginning ; thereupon they fashioned 
like a turner a mortal body upon it.” 

Here in this context we meet with a duration of time 
which Muslim authors, following the example of the 
Hindus, call the gears of the world. People think that 
at tlieir beginnings and endings creation and destruc- 
tion take place as kinds of new formations. This, 
however, is not the belief of the people at large. Ac- 
cording to them, this duration is a day of Erahmau 
and a consecutive night of Rrahman ; for Braliman is 
intrusted with creating. Further, the coming into 
existence is a motion in tliat which grow's out of some- 
thing different from itself, and the most apparent of 
the causes of this motion are the meteoric motors, i.e, 
the stars. These, however, will never exercise regulat 
influences on the world below them unless they move 
and change their shapes in every direction (= their 
aspects). Therefore the coming into existence is limited 
to the day of Brahman, because in it only, as the 
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Hindus believe, the stars are moving and their spheres p.ige 163. 
revolving according to their pre-established order, and 
in consequence the process of coming into existence 
is developed on the surface of the earth vithout any 
interruption. 

On the contrary, during the night of Brahman the 
spheres rest from their motions, and all the stars, as 
well as their apsides and nodes, stand still in one 
particular place. 

In consequence all the affairs of the earth are in one 
and the same unchanging condition, therefore the coming 
into existence has ceased, because he who makes things 
come into existence rests. So both the processes of act- 
ing and of being acted upon are suspended; the elements 
rest from entering into new metamorphoses and com- 
binations, as they rest now in (lacuna ; perhaps : the 
night), and they prepare themselves to belong to new 
beings, which will come into existence on the following 
day of Brahman. 

In this way existence circulates during the life of 
Brahman, a subject which we shall propound in its 
proper place. 

According to these notions of the Hindus, creation critical 
and destruction only refer to the surface of the earth, auti.or. 
By such a creation, not one piece of clay comes into 
existence which did not exist before, and by such a 
destruction not one piece of clay which exists ceases to 
exist. It is quite impossible that the Hindus should 
have the notion of a creation as long as they believe 
that matter existed from all eternity. 

The Hindus represent to their common people the Of 
two durations here mentioned, the day of Brahman and aieepiug- 
the night of Brahman, as his veaking and sleeping ; and 
we do not disapprove of these terms, as they denote 
something which has a beginning and end. Further, 
the whole of the life of Brahman, consisting of a sue- 
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cession of motion and rest in the world during sucli a 
period, is considered as applying only to existence, not 
to non-existence, since during it the piece of clay exists 
and, besides, also its shape. The life of Brahman is only 
a day for that being who is above him, i.c. Purusha (cf. 
chap. XXXV.). When he dies all compounds are dissolved 
during his and in consequence of the annihilation 

of the compounds, that also is suspended which kept 
him (Brahman) within the laws of nature. This, then, 
is the rest of Purusha, and of all that is under his 
control {lit. and of his vehicles). 

When common people describe these things, they 
make the night of Brahman follow after the night of 
Purusha ; and as Purusha is the name for a man, they 
attribute to him sleeping and waking. They derive 
destruction from his snoring, in consequence of which 
all things that hang together break asunder, and 
everything standing is drowned in the sweat of his 
forehead. And more of the like they produce, things 
which the mind declines to accept and the ear refuses 
to hear. 

Therefore the educated Hindus do not share these 
opinions (regarding the waking and sleepingof Brahman), 
for they know the real nature of sleep. They know 
that the body, a compound of antipathetic humores, 
requires sleep for the purpose of resting, and for this 
purpose that all which nature requires, after being 
wasted, .should be duly replaced. So, in consequence 
of the constant dissolution, the body requires food in 
order to replace that which had been lost by emacia- 
tion. Further, it requires cohabitation for the purpose 
of perpetuating the species by the body, as without 
cohabitation the species would die out. Besides, the 
body requires other things, evil ones, but necessary, 
while simple substances can dispense with them, as 
also He can who is above them, like to whom there is 
nothing. 
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Further, the Hindus maintain that the world will Xntions re- 
perish in consequence of the conjunction of the twelve L'li'i uf the 
suns, which appear one after the other in the different 
months, ruining the earth by burning and calcining it, 
and by withering and drying up all moist substances. 

Further, the world perishes in consequence of the union 
of the four rains which now come down in the different 
seasons of the year; that which has been calcined attracts 
the water and is thereby dissolved. Lastly, the world 
perishes by the cessation of light and by the prevalence 
of darkness and non-existence. By all this the world 
will be dissolved into atoms and be scattered. 

The Matsija-rurdiia says that the lire which burns 
the world has come out of the water ; that until then it 
dwelt on Mount Mahisha in the Kusha-Dvipa, and was 
called by the name of this mountain. 

Tlie Vi-ih nu-PurdH(( says that “ Maharloka lies above 
the pole, and that the duration of the stay there is one ,o.. 
kalpa. "When the three worlds burn, the lire and 
smoke injure the inhabitants, and then they rise and 
emigrate to Jaualoka, the dwelling-place of the sons of 
Brahman, who preceded creation, viz. Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanandanada (?), Asuras, Kapila, Vodhu, and Panca- 
sikha.” 

The context of these passages makes it clear that 

*■ Ji.h.'ir uses 

this destruction of the world takes place at the end of a inrun 

^ tiiC'irics 

kalpa, and hence is derived the theory of Abu-Ma'shar 
that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of the 
planets, because, in fact, they stand in conjunction at 
the end of each caturyivja ami at the beginning of each 
kaliyvga. If this conjunction is not a complete one, 
the deluge, too, will evidently not .attain the highest 
degree of its destructive power. The farther we advance 
in the investigation of these subjects, the more li'jlit 
will be shed on all ideas of this kind, and the better 
the reader will understand all words and terms occur- 
ring in this context. 
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Aleranshahri records a tradition, as representing the 
belief of the Buddhists, which much resembles the silly 
tales just mentioned. On the sides of Mount Meru 
there are four worlds, which are alternately civilised or 
desert. A world becomes desert when it is overpowered 
by the fire, in consequence of the rising of seven suns, 
one after the other, over it, when the water of the 
fountains dries up, and the burning fire becomes so 
strong as to penetrate into the world. A world becomes 
civilised when the fire leaves it and migrates to another 
world ; after it has left, a strong wind rises in the world, 
drives the clouds, and makes them rain, so that the 
world becomes like an ocean. Out of its foam shells 
are produced, with which the souls are connected, and 
out of these human beings originate when the water 
has sunk into the ground. Some Buddhists think that 
a man comes by accident from the perishing world to 
the growing world. Since he feels unhappy on account 
of his being alone, out of his thought there arises a 
spouse, and from this couple generation commences. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

0^" THE VARIOUS KI\DS OF THE DAY OR XYCIITHEMERON, 

AYD ON DAY AND NIGHT IN PARTICULAR. 

According to the general usage of Muslims, Hindus, Definition 
and others, a day or nychthemeron means the dura- moil't. 
tion of one revolution of the sun in a rotation of the 
universe, in which he starts from the one half of a 
yreM circle and returns to the same. Apparently it is 
divided into two halves : the day {i.c. the time of the 
sun’s being visible to the inhabitants of a certain place 
on earth), and the niyht {ic. the time of his being in- 
visible to them.) His being visible and being invisible 
are relative facts, which differ as the horizons differ. 

It is well known that the horizon of the equator, which 
the Hindus call the coiniiry without latitude, cuts the 
circles parallel to the meridian in two halves. In con- 
sequence, day and night are always equal there. How- 
ever, the horizons which cut the parallel circles without 
passing through their pole divide them into two un- 
equal halves, the more so the smaller the parallel circles 
are. In consequence, there day and night are unequal, 
except at the times of the two equinoxes, when on the 
whole earth, except Meru and Vadavamukha, day and 
night are equal. Then all the places north and south 
of the line share in this peculiarity of the line, but only 
at this time, not at any other. 

The beginning of the dav is the sun’s rising above Mwnsiiy.i- 

^ h->rT.r. 

the horizon, the beginning of the night his disappearing 
below it. The Hindus consider the day as the first, the 
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night as the second, part of the nychthemeron. There- 
fore they call the former Sdvana, i.e. a day depending 
on the rising of the sun. Besides, they call it Manu- 
shydhorutra, i.e. a human day', because, in fact, the great 
mass of their peojjle do not know any other kind of day 
but this. Xow, assuming the Sdvana to be known to 
the reader, we shall in the following use it as a standard 
and gauge, in order thereby to determine all the other 
kinds of days. 

After the human tloy follows Pitrtnam ahomtra, i.e. 
the ny'chthemeron of the forefathers, whose spirits, 
according to the belief of the Hindus, dwell in the 
sphere of the moon. Its day and night depend upon 
light and darkness, not upon the rising and setting in 
relation to a certain horizon. When the moon stands 
in the highest parts of the sphere with reference to 
them, this is a day to them ; and when it stands in the 
lowest parts, it is night to them. Evidently their moon 
is the time of conjunction or full moon, and their mid- 
night is opposition or new moon. Therefore the nych- 
themeron of the forefathers is a compete lunar month, 
the day beginning at the time of half-moon, when the 
light on the moon’s body begins to increase, and the 
night beginning at the time of half-moon, when her 
light begins to wane. This follows of necessity from 
the just-mentioned determination of the noon and mid- 
night of the nychthemeron of the forefathers. Besides, 
it may be brought near to the reader by a comparison, 
as the bright half of the light on the moon’s body may 
be compared to the rising of half of the globe of the 
sun over the horizon, and the other half’s setting below 
the horizon. The day of this nychthemeron extends 
from the last quarter of a month to the first quarter of 
the succeeding month ■, the night from the first to the 
second quarter of one identical month. The totality 
of these two halves is the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers. 
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Thus the subject is explained by the author of Vishnu- 
Dharma both at large and in detail, but afterwards he 
treats it a second time with very little understanding, 
and identifies the day of the forefathers with the Hack 
half of the month from opposition to conjunction, and 
their night with its %chite half, whilst the correct state- 
ment is that which we have just mentioned. This view 
is also confirmed by their custom of offering gifts of 
food to the forefathers on the day of conjunction, for 
they explain noon to be the time of taking food. For 
this reason they offer food to the forefathers at the 
same time when they themselves take it. 

Next follows the Bivydhordtra, i.e. the nychthemeron 
of the angels. It is known that the horizon of the 
greatest latitude, i.e. that of 90 degrees, where the pole 
stands in tiie zenith, is the equator, not exactly, but 
approximately, because it is a little below the visible 
horizon for that place on earth which is occupieil by 
Mount Meru ; for its top and slopes the horizon in 
question and the equator may be absolutely identical, 
although the visible horizon lies a little below it {i.e. 
farther south). Further, it is evident that the zodiac 
is divided into two halves by being intersected by the 
equator, the one half lying above the equator [i.e. north 
of it), the second half below it. As long as the sun 
marches in the signs of northern declination it revolves 
like a mill, since the diurnal arcs which he describes 
are parallel to the horizon, as in the case of the sun- 
dials. For those who live under the north pole the 
sun appears above the horizon, therefore they have dav, 
whilst for tliose living under the south pole the sun is 
concealed below the horizon, and therefore they have 
night. When, then, the sun mignates to the southern raije nt. 
signs, he revolves like a mill below the horizon (i.e. 
south of the equatorj ; hence it is night to the people 
living under the north pole and day to those living 
under the south pole. 
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The dwellings of the Deraka, i.e. the spiritual beings, 
are under the two poles ; therefore this kind of day 
is called by their name, i.e. the nychthemeron of the 
Dcva. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura saj's that the Deva see 
one half of the solar year, the Danava the other ; that 
the Pitaras see one half of the lunar month, human 
beings the other. So one revolution of the sun in the 
zodiac affords day and night both to the Deva and 
Danava, and their totality is a nychthemeron. 

In consequence our year is identical with the nych- 
tliemeron of the Deva. In it, however, day and night 
are not equal (as in the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers), because the sun moves slowly in the half of 
the northern declination about its apogee, by which the 
day becomes a little longer. However, this difference 
is not equal to the difference between the visible horizon 
and the real one, for this cannot be observed on the 
globe of the sun. Besides, according to Hindu notions, 
the inhabitants of those places are raised above the 
surface of the earth, dwelling on Mount Meru. Who- 
ever holds this view holds regarding the height of Meru 
the same opinions as those we have described in the 
proper place (in chap, xxiii.) In consequence of this 
height of IMount Meru, its horizon must fall a little 
lower {i.e. more southward than the equator), and in 
consequence the rate of the day’s being longer than the 
night is lessened (as then the sun does not entirely 
reach his northern apogee, where he makes the longest 
days). If this wmre anything else but simply a reli- 
gious tradition of the Hindus, besides being one regard- 
ing which even they do not agree among themselves, 
we should try to find, by astronomical calculation, the 
amount of this depression of the horizon of Mount 
Meru below the equator, but as there is no use in this 
subject (Mount Meru being simply an invention), we 
drop it. 
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Some uneducated Hindu beard people speak of the 
day of such a nychthemeron in the north, and of its 
night in the south. In connection with these elements 
he determined the two parts of the year by the two 
halves of the zodiac, the one which ascends from the 
winter solstice, called the northern, and the one which 
descends from the summer solstice, called the southern. 
Then he identified the day of this nychthemeron with 
the ascending half, and its night with the descending 
half. All of which he has eternised in his books. 

Not much better is what the author of the Vishnu- 
Dliarma says: — “The half beginning with Capricornus 
is the day of the A sura, i.c. the Danavas, and their 
night begins with the sign of Cancer.” Treviously he 
had said : “ The half beginning with Aries is tlie day 
of the Deva.” Tliis author acted without any under- 
standing of the subject, for he sinijily confounds the 
two poles with each other (for according to this theory 
the half of the sun’s revolution, beginning with Capri- 
cornus or the winter solstice, would be the day of the 
beings under the north pole or the Devas, not that of 
the beings under the south pole or Asuras, and the 
revolution of the sun beginning with Cancer or the 
summer solstice would be the day of the Asuras, not 
their night). If this author had really understood the 
sentence, and had known astronomy, he would have 
come to other conclusions. 

Next follow’s the Brahmdliordtra, i.c. the nychtheme- 
ron of Erahman. It is not derived from light and dark- 
ness (as that of the forefathers), nor from the appearing 
or disappearing of a heavenly body (like that of the 
Devas), but from the physical nature of created things, 
in consequence of which they move in the day and rest 
in the night. The length of the nychthemeron of 
Brahman is 8,640000,000 of our years. During one 
half of it, i c. during the day, the tether, with all that 
is in it, is moving, the earth is producing, and the 
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changes of existence and destruction are constantly 
going on upon the surface of the earth. During the 
other half, i.e. the night, there occurs the opposite of 
everything which occurs in the day; the earth is not 
clianging, because those things which produce the 
changes are resting and all motions are stojjped, as 
nature rests in the night and in tlie winter, and con- 
centrates itself, preparing for a new existence in the 
day and in the summer. 

Each day of Brahman is a kalpa, as also each night, 
and a kalpa is that space of time which Muslim authors 
call the year of the Svidhind. 

Lastly follows the Purushdhordtra, i.e. the nychthe- 
meron of the All-soul, which is also called Mahdkalpa,, 
i.e. the greatest kalpa. The Hindus only use it for the 
purpose of determining duration in general by some- 
thing like a notion of time, but do not specify it as 
day and night. I almost feel inclined to think that 
the day of this nychthemeron means the duration of 
the soul's being connected with the vS-t), whilst the 
night means the duration of their being separated from 
each other, and of the resting of the souls (from the 
fatigue of being mixed up with the vXii), and that that 
condition which necessitates the soul’s being connected 
with the vkt] or its being separated from the vKy reaches 
its periodical end at the end of this nychthemeron. 
The Vishnu- Dharma says: “The life of Brahman is 
the day of Purusha, and the night of Purusha has the 
same length.” 

The Hindus agree in assigning to the life of Brahman 
a hundred of his years. The number of our years which 
corresponds to one of his years betrays itself to be a 
multiplication of 360 with the number of our years, 
which correspond to one nychthemeron of his. We 
have already mentioned (p. 331) the length of the 
nychthemeron of Brahman. How the length of a year 
of Brahman is 3,1 IO, 400 ,OCXD,CXX) of our years {i.e. 
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360 X 8,640,000,000). A hundred years of the same 
kind, reckoned in our years, are represented by the 
same number increased by two ciphers, so that you get 
in the whole ten ciphers, viz. 311,040,000,000,000. 
This space of time is a day of Purusha ; therefore his 
nychthemeron is double of it, viz. 622,080,000,000,000 
of our years. 

According to the Putisa-Siddhdnta, the life of Brah- 
man is a day of Purusha. However, it has also been 
mentioned that a day of Purusha is a pardrdhakalpn. 
Other Hindus say that 2Mrdrdhahalpa is the day of hha, 
i.e. the point, by which they mean the first cause, on 
which all existence depends. The halpa occupies the 
eighteenth place in the scale of the degrees of the num- 
bers (see p. 17s). It is called pardrdha, which means 
the half of heaven. Now, the double of this would be 
the whole of heaven and the whole nychthemeron. 
T'nerefore kha is represented by the number 864, fol- 
lowed by twenty-four ciphers, this number representing 
our years (cf p. 331). 

These terms must, on the whole, be rather considered 
as a philosophical means of conveying an abstract 
notion of time than as mathematical values composed 
of the various kinds of numbers, for they are derived 
from the processes of combination and dissolution, of 
procreation and destruction. 


I’arardha- 

k.ilpa. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIV. 

ON THE DIVISION OF THE NYCHTHEMERON INTO MINOR 
PARTICLES OF TIME. 

The Hindus are foolishly painstaking in inventing the 
most minute particles of time, hut their efforts have 
not resulted in a universally adopted and uniform 
system. On the contrary, you hardly ever meet with 
two books or two men representing the subject iden- 
tically. In the first instance, the nychthemeron is 
divided into sixty minutes or gMtl. We read in the 
book SrMhava by Utpala the Kashmirian : “ If you 
bore in a piece of wood a cylindrical hole of twelve 
fingers’ diameter and six fingers’ height, it contains three 
mand water. If you bore in the bottom of this hole 
another hole as large as six plaited hairs of the hair of a 
young woman, not of an old one nor of a child, the three 
7nand of water wiU flow out through this hole in one 
glmft!’ 

Each minute is divided into sixty seconds, called 
cashaka or cakhaka, and also vighafikd. 

Each second is divided into six parts or prd na, i.e. 
breath. The above-mentioned book, SrMhava, explains 
the prana in the following manner ; “ It is the breath 
of a sleeping person who sleeps a normal sleep, and not 
like a man who is ill, who suffers from retention of the 
urine, who is hungry, or has eaten too much, whose 
mind is occupied with some sorrow or pain ; for the 
breath of a sleeping person varies according to the 
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conditions of his soul, which originate either from desire 
or fear, according to the conditions of his body, depend- 
ing upon the emptiness or fulness of his stomach, and 
according to various accidents disturbing the kind of 
humor which is considered the most desirable.” 

It is all the same whether we determine the prdna 
according to this rule (one nychthemeron = 21,600 
prdna), or if we divide each ghatt into 360 parts 
(60 X 360 = 21,600), or each degree of the sphere into 
sixty parts (360 X 60 = 21,600). 

As far as this all Hindus agree with each other in vmMt 
the matter, though they use different terms. So, for 
instance, Brahmagupta Calls the cashaka or seconds 
vbi&dt, likewise Aryabhata of Kusumapura. Besides 
the latter calls the minutes nddi. Both, however, did 
not use particles of time smaller than the prdna, which 
correspond to the minutes of the sphere (60 X 360). 

Tor Pulisa says : “ The mimites of the sphere, which are 
21,600, resemble the normal breaths of man at the time 
of the equinoxes, and when man is in perfect health. 
During one breathing of man the sphere revolves as far 
as one minute." 

Other people insert between minute and second a Kshafla. 
third measure, called kshana, which is equal to one- 
fourth of a minute (or fifteen seconds). Each kshana 
is divided into fifteen hold, each of which is equal to 
one-sixtieth of a minute, and this is the cashaka, only 
called by another name. 

Among the lower orders of these fractions of time there NiraesTiri, 
occur three names which are always mentioned in the 
same sequence. The largest is the nimesha, i.e. the 
time during which the eye, in the normal state of 
things, is open between two consecutive looks. The 
lava is the mean, and the truti the smallest part of 
time, the latter word meaning the cracking of the fore- 
finger against the inside of the thumb, which is with 
them a gesture expressive of astonishment or adraira- 
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tion. The relation between these three measures varies 
very much. According to many of the Hindus — 

2 ti'uti=l lava. 

2 lava=i nimesha. 

Further, they differ as to the relation between tlie 
nimesha and the next higher order of fractions of time, 
for according to some the latter (Jidshthd) contains 
fifteen, according to others thirty nimesha. Others, 
again, divide each of these three measures into eighths, 
so that — 

8 tTuti= \ lava. 

8 lava=\ nimesha. 

8 nim€sha=^i hdshthd (?). 

The latter system is used in the book SrMhara, and 
has also been adopted by ^ M Y (?), one of their learned 
astronomers. He makes this division still more subtle 
by adding a further measure, smaller than the truti, 
which is called anu, and eight of which are one tru^i. 

The next higher orders, parts of time larger than the 
nimesha, are kdshthd and kald. We have said already 
(p. 33 s) that with some Hindus kald is only another 
name for cashaka, and is considered as equal to thirty 
kdshthd. Further — 

I lcdshthd = i^ nimesha. 

I nimesha — 2 lava. 

1 lava~2 iruti. 

Others reckon thus — 

I Tcald=^Xh minute of the nychthemeron = 30 hdshthd. 

1 kdshthd =■ 30 nimesha , , 

And the further fractions such as those just men- 
tioned. 

Lastly, others reckon thus — 

I casha 1 ca ^6 nimesha. 

I nimesha^^ lava. 

Here ends the tradition of Htpala. 
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According to the Vdyu-Purcina — 

I muhurta = 30 kalA. 

I haXa = 30 kashthu. 

I kdshthd = 15 nitnesha. 


The smaller fractions are disregarded by the Vdyii- 
Piirdna. 

We have no means of settling the'question as to which rage 171. 
of these systems is the most authentic one. Therefore 
it is the best for us to adhere to the theory of Utpala 
and & M Y (?), i.e. to divide all measures of time smaller 
than a 'prdna by eight — 

1 prana = S nitnesha. | I lava = S truti. 

I nitnesha = 8 lava. ; i Iruti = 8 anu. 

The whole system is represented in the following 
table : — 


The names of the mea- 
sures uf time. 

Hgw many time'* the 
smaller '-tie 
tallied in the larger 
one. 

Uow m iny of it are con- 
tained in one day. 

Ghatt, Nadi . 

60 

60 

Kshana . 

4 

240 

Casliaka, Vinadt, \ 
Kala . . j 

15 

3600 

Prana 

6 

21,600 

Nimc'sha 

8 

172,800 

Lava 

8 

1,382,400 

Truti 

8 

1 1,059, 200 

Anu 

8 

88,473,600 


The Hindus have also a popular kind of division of Praham. 
the nychthemeron into eight prahtra, i.e. changes of 
the watch, and in some parts of their country they 
have clepsydne regulated according to the ykritl, by 
which the times of the eight watches are determined. 

After a watch which lasts seven and a half yhati has 
elapsed, they beat the drum and blow a winding shell 
VOL. I. Y 
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called hnkJia, in Persian spM-mulira. I have seen this 
in the town of PursJiur. Pious people have bequeathed 
for these clepsydrte, and for their administration, lega- 
cies and fixed incomes. 

Further, the day is divided into thirty 'imihiirta, 
but this division is not free from a certain obscurity ; 
for sometimes you think that the muhurtas have 
always the same length, since they compare them either 
with the gli'di, and say that two glia it are one muliurta, 
or with the watches, and say that one imtch is three and 
three-quarters muhurta. Here the muhurtas are treated 
as if they were liorcc oeguinoctiahs {i.c. so and so many 
equal parts of the nychthemeron). However, the num- 
ber of such hours of a day or of a night differs on every 
degree of latitude, and this makes us think that the 
length of a muhUrta during the day is different from 
its length during the night (for if four watches or fifteen 
miihilrta represent a day or a night, the muhurtas 
cannot be of the same length in the day and in the 
night, except at the times of the equinoxes). 

On the other hand, the way in which the Hindus 
count the dominants of the muhhrtas makes us more 
inclined to the opposite ojiinion, that, in fact, the 
■uiiih'tirtas are of different length, for in the case of day 
and night they simply attribute to each of them fifteen 
dominants. Here the muhartas are treated like the 
horce obliquee tcmporales (i.c. twelve equal parts of the 
day and twelve equal parts of the night, which differ 
as day and night differ). 

The latter opinion is confirmed by a calculation of 
the Hindus which enables them to find the number of 
the muhlirtas (which have elapsed of the day) by 
means of the digits which the shadow of a person 
at the time measures. From the latter number you 
subtract the digits of the shadow of the person at 
noon, and the remaining number you look out in the 
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middle column of the following diagram, which we have 
taken from some of their metrical compositions. The 
corresponding field of the upper or lower columns 
shows the number of muhMas which you wanted to 
find. 


The muhurfas which 
have elapsed before 
noon .... 


I 

2 

3 4 

5 j 6 

7 


How many digits the 
shadow ill question 
larger than the noon- 
shadow 


i 

96 . 60 12 j 6 

i 1 : 

1 

1 

5 1 3 

2 

0 

The mnhurlns wliich 
have elapsed ofto'\ 
noon . 


14 J3 12 II 

10 9 

s 


The commentator of the SuhUidiitd, Pulisa, comments whoOiertiie 
on the latter opinion, and blames those who in general 
declare one muhiiHa to be equal to two r/hatl, saying 
that the number of the <jhatl of the nychtheraeron 
varies in the different parts of the year, whilst the 
number of its muh'Artas does not vary. But in another 
place he contradicts himself, where he reasons about 
the measure of the muhilrta. He fixes one 'niulvarta as 
equal to 720 prdna or breaths, one breath being com- 
posed of two things : the apdaa or the inhaling, and 
the prelim or the exhaling of breath. Two other terms 
of the same meaning are nihsvdsa and amScdsn. How- 
ever, if one thing is mentioned, the other is tacitly 
included and understood ; as, for instance, if you speak 
of clays, you include the nights, meaning to exnress 
days and nights. Accordingly a vmhurtu is 360 opdna 
and ^60 prdna. 

In the same manner, when speaking of the measure 
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of a ghati, he only mentions the one species of breath, 
connoting the other, for he explains it in general as 
equal to 360 breaths (instead of 180 ajidna and 180 
gv'una). 

If now the mulriirta is measured by Ireatlis, it is 
dependent upon the ghati and the horce ccriuinodialcs as 
the gauges of its measure. But this is exactly the con- 
trary of what Pulisa intends, for he argues against his 
opponents who maintain that a day has fifteen umhurtas 
only, if he who counts them dwells on the equator or 
somewhere else, but at the time of the equinoxes. 
Pulisa observes that the abhijit coincides with noon 
and the beginning of the second half of the day; 
that, therefore, if the number of the mvJmrtas of the 
day varied, the number of the nmliArta called abhijit 
and denoting noon would vary too {i.e. it would 
not always be called the eighth muMirta of the 
day). 

Yyasa says that the birth of Yudhishthira took place 
in the white half, at noon, at the eighth muhtirta. If an 
opponent means to infer from this that it was the day 
of an equinox, we answer by referring him to the state- 
ment of Murkandeya, viz. that the birth took place at 
full moon ill the month Jyaishtha, a time of the year 
whicli is far distant from an equinox. 

Further, Yyasa says that the birth of Yudhishthira 
took place at the abhijit, -when the youth of the night was 
gone, at midnight, at the eighth (muhilrta) of the black 
half, in the month of Bhadrapada. This date, too, is 
far distant from an equinox. 

Yasishtha relates that Vasudeva killed Sisupala, the 
son of the daughter of Kaihsa, at the abhijit. The 
Hindus tell the following story of Sisupala. He had 
been born with four hands, and one day his mother 
heard a voice from above saying, “ When that person 
who will kill him touches him, his two superfluous 
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hands will fall off. Thereupon they put the child to 
the bosom of each of those who were present, and when 
it came to be touched by Yusudeva, the two hands fell 
off, as had been prophesied. Now the aunt spoke 
to him, “ Assuredly you will one day kill my child ; ” 
whereupon Yasudeva, who was still a child, answered, 

“ I shall not do that except he deserve it for some 
crime committed intentionally, and I shall not call him 
to account until his misdeeds exceed ten." 

Some time afterwards Yudhishthira was occupied 
with preparing a sacrifice to the fire in the presence of 
the most famous personages. He consulted Yyasa as 
to the rank of the guests present and the honours due 
to the president of such an assembly, consisting in the 
presentation of water and roses in a cup, and Yyasa 
advised him to make Yasudeva the president. In this 
assembly also Si.hipala, Ids cousin, was present, and 
now he began to rage, maintaining that he had a better 
claim to such an honour than Yasudeva. He boasted 
much and went even so far as to abuse the parent of 
V&sudeva, The latter called the present company to 
witness as to his bad behaviour, and let him do as he 
liked. However, when the affair lasted too long, and 
passed beyond the number of ten (muhxirtas), Yasudeva 
took the cup and threw it at him, as people throw with 
the caki-a, and cut off his head. This is the story of 
Sisupiila. 

He who wants to prove the above-mentioned theory CruiciBnw 
(like Pulisa, viz. that the muhitrtas are thirty equal 
parts of the iiychthemeron), will not .succeed unless 
he prove that the alhijit falls together with noon and 
with the middle of the eighth mnhnrtn (so that the 
day consists of twice seven and a half equal withiirfns, 
and likewise the night). As long as he does not prove 
this, the viuliArtas differ in length as days and nights, 
though just in India only very little, and it is possible 
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that in times distant from the equinoxes noon falls 
either at the beginning or at the end of the eighth 
muh-urta, or vrithin it. 

How little exact is the learning of the author (Pulisa) 
who meant to prove this, is evident from the fact that 
among his arguments he produces a tradition from 
Garga to this effect, that at the abhijit of the equator 

Page 173. there is no shadow ; for, in the first instance, it is not 
true save at the two days of the equinoxes ; and, 
secondly, if it were true, it would not have anything 
to do with the subject he tries to prove (as the ques- 
tion of the different length of day and night and their 
divisions does not refer to the equator, where day and 
night always equal each other, but only to southern or 
northern latitudes of the earth). 

Dominants We represent the dominants of the single muhUrfas 

of the . , - 1, • , , 

hMas. in the following table : 


u 

III 

« 

p . 

The dominants of the Muhurtas 
in the day. 

I ' 

Siv.i, i.e. Mahadeva. 

2. \ 

Bhujaga, i.e. the snake. 

3- 

ilitra. 

4- 

Pitri. 

5- 

Vasvi. 

6. 

Apas, i.e. the water. 

7- 

Visva. 

8. 

Virincya, i.e. Brahman. 

9- 

Kesvara (?), i.e. Mahddeva. 

10. 

Indragnl. 

II. 

Indra, the prince. 

12. 

Nisakara, i.e. the moon. 

la- 

Varuna, i.e. the lord of the 


clouds. 

id- 

Aryaman. 

15- 

Bhageya (?). 


The dominants of the Muhhrtas in the 
night. 


Rinlra, i.e. Mahiideva. 

Aja, i.e. the lord of all cloven- 
footed animals. 

Ahirbndhnja, the lord of Uttara- 
l>hadrapa(ia. 

PUslian, the lord of Revati. 

Da.sra, the lord of Asvini. 

Antaka, i.e. the angel of death. 
Agni, i.e. the fire. 

Dhfttri, i.e. Brahma the preserver. 
Soma, the lord of llrigasirsha. 
Guru, i.e. Jupiter. 

Hari, i.e. Narii.vana. 

Ravi, i.e. the sun. 

Yama, the angel of death. 

Tvashtri, the lord of Citra. 

Anila, t.e. the wind. 
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Nobody in India uses the hours except the astrolocrers, on the 
for they speak of the dominants of the Imirs, and, in Hindu as- 
consequence, also of dominants of the nychthemera. The 
dominant of the nychthemeron is at the same time 
the dominant of the night, for they do not separately 
establish a dominant for the day, and the night is, 
in this connection, never mentioned. They arrange 
the order of the dominants according to the horce tem- 
porales. 

They call the hour hord, and this name seems to indi- 
cate that in reality they use the horm obliqiicc te7npo- 
rales ; for the Hindus call the media signoruni (the 
centres of the signs of the zodiac) hord, which we Mus- 
lims call ntmbahr (cf. chap. Ixxx.) The reason is this, 
that in each day and each night always six signs rise 
above the horizon. If, therefore, the hour is called by the ‘ 74 . 
name of the centre of a sign, each day and each night has 
twelve hours, and in consequence the hours used in the 
theory of the dominants of the hours are horce ohliquce 
tempo redes, as they are used in our country and are 
inscribed on the astrolabes on account of these domi- 
nants. 

This opinion is confirmed by the following sentence 
of Vijayanandin in the Karana-tilaka, i.e. the first of 
the canons. After having explained the rule how to 
find the dominant of the year and of the month, he 
says : “ To find the horddhipati, add the signs which have 
risen since the morning to the degree of the horoscope, 
the whole being reckoned in minutes, and divide the 
sum by goo. The quotient you get count oft’ from the 
dominant of the nychthemeron, counting the planetary 
spheres from above to below. The dominant of a day 
you arrive at, is at the same time the dominant of the 
hour.” He ought to have said, “ To the quotient you 
get add one, and count off the sum from the dominant 
of the nychthemeron.” If he had said, “Beckon the 
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Xanies of 
the twenty 
four horus. 


Wliat time 
is under the 
influence of 
the serpent 
Ruhka. 
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equatorial degrees which have risen,” &c., the calcula- 
tion would have resulted in horce cequinoctialcs. 

The Hindus give certain names to the horce olliqua, 
which we have united in the following table. We think 
they are taken from the hook Srddhava. 


Tho number 
of tho Uoiiis. 

Names of the 
Horus in the day. 

Whether 
favour.ible 
or unlucky. 

Their names in the 
night. 

Whether 
favourable 
or unlucky. 

I. 

Kaudra. 

Unlucky. 

Kalhrhtri. 

Unlucky. 

2. 

Saimiva. 

Luckv. 

Rodhint. 

Lucky. 


Karala. 

Unlucky. 

Vairahnia(?). 

Lucky. 

4 . 

Sattra. 

Lucky. 

Triisaniya. 

Unlucky. 

s- 

Veaa. 

Lucky. 

Gfthaniya (?). 

Lucky. 

6. 

Visfila. 

Lucky. 

Mayh. 

Unlucky. 

7- 

llrityusara. 

Unlucky. 

Damariya (?). 

Lucky. 

8. 

Subha. 

Lucky. 

Jivaharanl 

Unlucky. 

9- 

Kroda. 

Lucky. 

Soshint. 

Unlucky. 

10. 

Caiidilla. 

Lucky. 

Vrishnt. 

Lucky. 

11. 

Kfittika. 

Lucky. 

Uaharlya (*)• 

The most 
unlucky 
of all. 

12. 

Amrita. 

Lucky. 

Cantima (?). 

Lucky. 


The book Vishnu-Bharma mentions, among the ndqas 
or serpents, a serpent called Ndga Kid ika. Certain por- 
tions of the hours of the planets stand under its in- 
fluence. They are unlucky, and everything which is 
eaten during them hurts and is of no use for anything. 
Sick people who treat themselves with poisonous medi- 
cines do not recover, but die and perish. During these 
times no incantation is of any avail against the bite of 
a snake, for the incantation consists in the mention of 
the Garuda, and in those inauspicious times the stork 
himself cannot help in any way, much less the mention 
of his name. 

These times are represented in the following table 
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■where the planetary hour is reckoned as consisting of 
150 parts. 


The Pominants of 
the Hours. 

3 

m 

Moon. 

<n 

s 

Mercury. 

J upitcr. 

3 

> 


Number of the 
150 parts of 
the hour be- 
fore the be- 
ginning of the 
time of Ku- 
lika 

67 

71 

0 

0 

»7 

144 

S6 ! 

Number of the 
parts during 
■which tlie in- 
fluence of Ku- 
lika lasts 

16 

8 

37 

2 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

64 1 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MONTHS AND YEARS. 

Definition of The natural month is the period of the moon’s syno- 
dical revolution. We call it physical because it de- 
velops in the same way as aU natural phenomena, 
rising out of a certain beginning like non-existence, 
increasing by degrees, and growing, standing stiU when 
the climax is attained, then descending, waning away 
and decreasing, till at last they return to the non- 
existence whence they came. In the same manner the 
light develops on the body of the moon, since she 
appears after the moonless nights as a crescent, then 
as a young moon (after the third night), and as full 
moon, and thereafter returns through the same stages 
to the last night, which is like non-existence, at all 
events with reference to human senses. It is well 
known to everybody why the moon continues for some 
length of time in the moonless nights, but it is not 
equally known, not even to educated people, why she 
continues some time as full moon. They must learn 
how small the body of the moon is in comparison with 
that of the sun, that in consequence the enlightened 
portion by far exceeds the dark one, and that this 
is one of the causes why the moon must necessarily 
appear as full moon for some length of time. 

Effects of That the moon has certain eflects on moist substances, 
moonlight apparently subject to her influences, that, 

for instance, increase and decrease in ebb and flow 
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develop periodically and parallel with the moon’s 
phases, all this is well known to the inhabitants of sea- 
shores and seafaring people. Likewise physicians are 
well aware that she affects the humores of sick people, 
and that the fever-days revolve parallel with the moon's 
course. Physical scholars know that the life of animals 
and plants depends upon the moon, and experimen- 
talists know that she influences marrow and brain, 
eggs and the sediments of wine in casks and jugs, that 
she excites the minds of people who sleep in full moon- 
light, and that she affects (?) linen clothes which are 
exposed to it. Peasants know how the moon acts upon 
fields of cucumbers, melons, cotton, &c., and even make 
the times for the various kinds of sowing, planting, and 
grafting, and for the covering of the cattle depend upon 
the course of the moou. Lastly, astronomers know that Fa^e ■ 
meteorologic occurrences depend upon the various phases 
through which the moon passes in her revolutions. 

This is the month, and twelve of them are in techni- 
cal language called a lunar year. 

The natural year is the period of a revolution of the 
sun in the ecliptic. "VVe call it the natural, because it 
comprehends all the stages in the process of generation 
which revolve through the four seasons of the year. 

In the course of it, the rays of the sun as passing 
through a window-glass and the shadows of the sun- 
dials reassume the same size, position, and direction in 
which, or from which, they commenced. This is the 
year, and is called the solar one, in antithesis to the 
hinar year. As the lunar month is the twelfth part of 
the lunar year, the twelfth part of the solar year is a 
solar month in theory, the calculation being based on 
the mean rotation of the sun. If, however, the calcula- 
tion is based on his varying rotation, a solar month is 
the period of his staying in one sign of the zodiac. 

These are the well-known two kinds of months and 
years. 



On limi- 
)lar 

calculation. 


Beginning 
the lunar 
mouth. 


The month 
counted as 
two halves. 
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The Hindus call the conjunction cimAvasyA, the 
opposition 'pimivmA, and the two quarters ATVH (?). 
Some of them use the lunar year with lunar months 
and days, whilst others use the lunar year but solar 
months, beginning with o degree of each zodiacal sign. 
The sun’s entering a sign is called scMcranti. This 
luni-solar calculation is, however, only an approxima- 
tive one. If they constantly used it, they would soon 
feel induced to adopt the solar year itself and solar 
months. In using this mixed system they had only 
this advantage, that they could dispense with inter- 
calation. 

Those who use lunar months begin the month with 
conjunction or new moon, and this method is the canoni- 
cal one, whilst the others begin it with the opposition or 
full moon. I have heard people say that Varahamihira 
does the latter, but I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain this from his books. The latter method is for- 
bidden. Still it seems as if it were rather old, because 
the Veda says : “ Men say the moon has become com- 
plete, and by her becoming complete also the month 
has become complete. Thus they speak because they 
do not know me nor the interpretation of me, for the 
Creator of the world commenced creating with the white 
half, not with the black half.” But possibly these words 
are only a saying of men (not really a sentence taken 
from the Veda). 

The numeration of the days of the month begins with 
the new moon and the first lunar day is called BBBA, 
and again enumeration begins with full moon {i.e. they 
count twice fifteen days, beginning with new moon and 
full moon). Each two days which are equidistant from 
new moon or full moon have the same name (or num- 
ber). In them, light and darkness on the body of the 
moon are in corresponding phases of increasing and 
waning, and the hours of the rising of the moon in one 
day correspond to the hours of her setting in the other. 
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For the purpose of finding these times they use the 
following calculation : — 

Multiply the elapsed lunar days of the month, if 
they are less than 15, or, in case they are more, the 
difference between them and 15, by the number of the 
gliatis of the night in question. Add 2 to the product, 
and divide the sum by 15. Then the quotient repre- 
sents the number of ghatts and minor fractions of time 
between the first night, and either the setting of the 
moon in the night in question, one of the nights of the 
white half, or the rising of the moon in the night in 
question, one of the nights of the black half. 

This calculation is based on the fact that the space 
of time between the first night and the rising or setting 
of the moon in some following night of the same luna- 
tion varies by two minutes (ghafi), and that the nights 
vary, lasting either a little longer or a little shorter 
than thirty minutes. If, therefore, you count thirty 
minutes for each nychthemeron, and you divide the 
product by half the number of the minutes, you get 
two minutes for each nychthemeron. As these two 
minutes, however, agree with the difference of the 
nights, they multiplied the number of nychthemera 
by the measure of the night, i.e. the number of its 
ghat is (see above, 11. 6, 7), whilst it would have been 
more accurate to multiply by the half of the sum of 
the ghat is of the night in question and of the first night 
of the lunation. It is useless to add the two minutes, 
for they represent the moment when the crescent of 
the moon first becomes visible, hut if this moment were 
adopted as the beginning of the month, the two minutes 
would be transferred to the conjunction. 

As months are composed of days, there are as many 
kinds of months as there are kinds of days. Each 
month has thirty days. We shall here use the ciril day 
{Suvana, v. chap, xxxiii.) as a standard. 

In agreement with the Hindu calculation of the re- 
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years are one year of the Great Bear ; 36,000 human 
years are one year of Brahman, and 99,000 human 
years are one year of the pole.” However, as regards 
the year of Brahman, we remember that Vasudeva 
speaks to Arjuna on the battlefield between the two 
ranks : “ The day of Brahman is two kcilpas ; ” and in 
the Brahmasiddhdnta there is a tradition from Vyasa, the 
son of Paraiiara, and from the book Sniriti, that kalpa 
is a day of Devaka, i.e. Brahman, and also a night of 
his. In consequence the there-mentioned theory is 
evidently wrong (one year of Brahman being infinitely 
longer than 36,000 years). Further, 36,000 years are 
the period of one revolution of the fixed stars in the 
ecliptic, since they pass one degree in 100 years, and 
the Great Bear belongs to them. However, in their 
traditional literature the Hindus separate the Great 
Bear from the fixed stars, and attribute to it a distance 
from the earth which differs from the real distance, 
and therefore they describe it by qualities and con- 
ditions which in reality do not belong to it. If the 
author of that theory meant by the year of the Great 
Bear one revolution of it, we do not see why it should 
revolve so much more rapidly than the other fixed 
stars (for, in that case, the diameter of its course would 
be much larger than that of the others), nor why 
it should form an exception to the laws of nature 
(according to which all fixed stars revolve at the same 
distance from the earth and in the same time) ; and 
the pole has no revolution which might be considered 
as a year of it. From all this I conclude that the 
author of the theory was a man entirely devoid of 
scientific education, and one of the foremost in the 
series of fools who simply invented those years for the 
benefit of people who worship the Great Bear and the 
pole. He had to invent a vast number of years, for 
the more outrageous it was, the more impression it 
would make. 
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CHAPTEE XXXYI. 

ox THE FOUR MEASURES OF TIME CALLED MAXA. 

MAna and pramdna mean measure. The four kinds 
of measures are mentioned by Ya'khb Ibn Tarik in his 
book ComiMsitio SjihaTarum, but he did not know them 
thoroughly, and, besides, the names are misspelled, if 
this is not the fault of the copyists. 

They are — 

Saura-iHiina. i.e. the solar measure. 

isAvana-iiuhui, i e. the measure Ueiieuding upon the risinrj (cleiJ 
measure). 

Candm-hidnn, i.c the lunar measure. 

Nakahatra-indna, i.e. the lunar-station measure [sidereal mea- 
sure). 

There are days of all four kinds of measure, days of an 
individual nature, which, when compared with other 
days, show a certain difference of measure. However, 
the number 360 is common to all of them (360 days of 
each class being a year). The civil days are used as a 
gauge to determine thereby the other days. 

As regards the bimm.-mdiui, it is known that the solar .uci<»re- 
year has 365 ;„Vo civil days. Dividing this sum by 
360, or multijilying it by 10 seconds (= -tiu day), you 
get as the measure of the sular day civil day. 

According to the Vish nu-DJuinua, this is the lime of i\,ge ,7,, 
the sun’s passing his hliukti. 

The civil day, based on the sduana-mdna, is hero used 
as the unit of a day, for the purpose of measuring 
thereby the other kinds of days. 

VOL. I. 
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What use Is 
nude of the 
mura-mdjia, 
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The hmar day, based on the candra-radna, is called 
tithi. Dividing the lunar year by 360 or the lunar 
month by 30, you get as the measure of the lunar 
tlfiy T/T?5'5s”A\r civil days {wrong: read civil 

day). 

According to the Vishnu-Dharma, this is the time 
during -which the moon is visible when she is far dis- 
tant from the sun. 

jValshatra-mdna is the period of the moon’s passing 
through her twenty-seven stations, viz. days. 

This number is the quotient which you get by dividing 
the days of a kalpa by the number of the revolutions 
of the moon in a kalpa. Dividing it by 27, you get as 
the time of the moon’s passing one station civil 

days. Multiplying the same number by 1 2, as we have 
done with the lunar month, we get 327jf;-j§x civil days 
as the time of the moon’s passing twelve times through 
all her stations. Dividing the first number by 30, we get 
as the measure of the sidereal day civd days. 

According to the Vishnu- Dharma, the sidereal month 
has only twenty-seven days, whilst the months of the 
other measures have thirty days ; and if a year is com- 
posed of these days, it has 327xi;?-j[ days (see above). 
Evidently there is a fault in the text of Vishnu-Dharma, 
as the month is reckoned too short. 

The suura-mdna is used in the computation of the 
years which compose the kalpa and the four yugas in 
the caturjjugas, of the years of the nativities, of the 
equinoxes and solstices, of the sixth parts of the year 
or the seasons, and of the difference between day and 
night in a nychthemeron. All these things are com- 
puted in solar years, months, and days. 

The candra-vidna is used in the computation of the 
eleven karana (v. chap. Ixxviii.), in the determination 
of the leap month, in the computation of the sum of 
days of the Unardtra (v. chap, li.), and of new moon and 
full moon for lunar and solar eclipses (v. chap, lix.) 
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In all these things the Hindus use lunar years, months, 
and days, which are called tithi. 

The sdvaiia-vidiia is used in the calculation of the 
rd)y(, i.c. the days of the week, of the ahargana, i.c. the 
sum of the days of an era (v. chap, li.) ; in determining 
the days of marriage and fasting (v. chap. Ixxv.) ; the 
siXtaka, i.c. the days of childbed (v. chap. Ixix.) ; the 
days of the uncleanness of the houses and the vessels 
of the dead (v. chap. Ixxii.); the cikitsd, i.e. certain 
months and years in which Hindu medical science pre- 
scribes the taking certain medicines ; further in deter- 
mining the pi'dijascitta, i.e. the days of the expiations 
which the Brahmans make obligatory for those who 
have committed some sin, times during which they are 
obliged to fast and to besmear themselves with butter 
and dung (v. chap. Ixxi.) All these things are deter- 
mined according to sdivna-mdna. 

On the contrary, they do not determine anything 
by the nakshatca-vidna, since it is comprehended in the 
candra-mdna. 

Every measure of time which any class of people 
may choose by general consent to call a day, may be 
considered as a indna. Some such days have already 
been mentioned in a preceding chapter (v. chap, xxxiii.) 
However, the four mdnas par excellence are those to 
the explanation of which we have limited the present 
chapter. 
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ox THE PARTS OF THE MOXTII AXD THE YEAR. 

As the year is one revolution of the sun in the ecliptic, 
it is divided in the same way as the ecliptic. The latter 
is divided into two halves, depending upon the two 
solstitial points. Correspondingly the year is divided 
into two halves, each of which is called ayana. 

When the sun leaves the point of the winter soIstice,he 
begins to move towards the north pole. Therefore this 
part of the year, which is nearly one half, is referred to 
the north and called uttardyana, i.e. the period of the 
sun’s marching through six zodiacal signs beginning 
with Caycr. In consequence, this half of the ecliptic 
is called maJcarddi, i.e. having Caper as heginning. 

When the sun leaves the point of the summer solstice 
he begins to move towards the south pole ; therefore 
this .second half is referred to tlie south and called 
dnlshindgana, i.e. the period of the sun’s marching 
through six zodiacal signs beginning with Cancer. In 
consequence, this half of the ecliptic is called karhidi, 
i.e. having Cancer as heginning. 

Uneducated peojile use only these two divisions or 
year-halves, because the matter of the two solstices is 
clear to them from the observation of their senses. 

Further, the ecliptic is divided into two halves, ac- 
cording to its declination from the equator, and this 
division is a more scientific one, less known to the 
people at large than the former, because it rests on 
calculation and speculation. Each half is called kdla. 
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That which has northern declination is called idtaraMda 
Qn meshddi, i.e. having Aries as beginning; that which 
has southern declination is called dakshakAla or tuldcli, 
i.e. having Libra as beginning. 

Further, the ecliptic is by both these divisions divided Tiie 
into four parts, and the periods during which the sun 
traverses them are called the seasons of the year — spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. Accordingly, the zodiacal 
signs are distributed over the seasons. However, the 
Hindus do not divide the year into four, but into six 
parts, and call these six parts ritn. Each ritu com- 
prehends two solar months, i.e. the period of the sun’s 
marching through two consecutive zodiacal signs. Their 
names and dominants are represented, according to the 
most widespread theory, in the following diagram, 

I have been told that in the region of Somanath people 
divide the year into three parts, each consisting of four 
months, the first being rarshahdla, beginning with the 
month Ashadha ; the second, sifahala, i.e. the winter ; 
and the third, ushnaJcdla, i.e. the summer. 



The Zodiacal Signs 
ot the Ritu. 


Capricornus ; 
and Amphora 


Pisces and 
Aries. 



Their name. 


S'ibira. 


Vasanta or 
Kusumakara. 



} Their domi- 
1 nants. 


Narada. 


Agni the Fire. 


Taurus and 
Gemini. 


Grlshma or 
Nidagha. 


Indra tlie 
Kuler. 


Scor|^)io and | 

Sagittarius. | 

Virgo and 
Libra. 

Cancer and 

Leo. 

The Zodiacal .Signs 
of the Ritu. 

' . 

Hemanta. 

1 

1 

S'arad. 

Varshak&Ia. 

Their names. ( 

5 o E 

f o 

Vaishnava. j 

Praj^paii. 

Tii^vedevfth. 

i ' 

Their dominants.' 

a §3 
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Page :8i. I am inclined to think that the Hindus divide the 
ecliptic by such an opening of the circle which divides 
the circumference of a circle into six parts, a measure 
which is equal to the radius, beginning with the two 
solstitial points, and that therefore they use sixth parts 
of the ecliptic. If this is really the case, we must not 
forget that we, too, sometimes divide the ecliptic, be- 
ginning with the two solstitial points, at other times 
beginning with the equinoctial points, and that we use 
the division of the ecliptic in twelfth parts side by 
side with that in fourth parts. 

Thedomin- The months are divided into halves from new moon 

ants Of Iho 

smgiehaives to full moon, and from full moon to new moon. The 

of mouths. T7-* 7 T\7 • » , . 

Vishnu- Bhar'ina mentions the dominants of the halves 
of the months, as we give them in the following table : — 


The Names of the 
months. 

The dominants of the 
Bright half of each 
month. 

The dominants of the 
Black half of each 
month. 

Caitra, 

Twashtri, . 

Y Sm va. 

VaWaklia, . 

Indrdgni, 

Agneva 

Jyaislitha, . 

Sukra, , 

Raudra. 

A'liiclha, 

Vi^veiievfih, 

Sarpa. 

Sraviina, 

Vishnu, 

Pitrva. 

IJliarlraiiada, 

Aja, . 

Santa. 

A^vaviija, . 

Aiiana (?), 

Maitra. 

Karttika, . 

Agni, . 

Sakra. 

Mdrjrasilftha, 

►Sauniva, 

ISTirriti. 

Pausha, 

Jiva, , 

Vishnu. 

Milgha, 

Pitrj-a, 

Vanina. 

Phdlguna, . 

Bhaga, 

Phshan. 
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CHAPTEK XXXVIII. 

ox THE TAEIOUS HfEASURES OF TIME COMPOSED OF 
DAY.S, THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN INCLUDED. 

The day is called climas (dimasit), in classical language 
divasa, the night rdtri, and the nychthemeron ahordtra. 
The month is called mdsa and its half paksha. The first 
or white half is called suklapaksha, because the first 
parts of its nights have moonlight at times when people 
do not yet sleep, when the light on the moon’s body 
increases and the dark portion decreases. The other or 
black half is called krishnapaksha, because the first 
parts of its nights are moonless, whilst other parts have 
moonlight, but only then when people sleep. They are 
the nights when the light on the body of the moon 
wanes, whilst the dark part increases. 

The sum of two months is a ritu, but this is only an 
approximative definition, for the month which has two 
paksha is a lunar month, whilst that one the double 
of which is a ritu is a solar month. 

Six ritu are a year of mankind, a solar year, which 
is called hark or harkh or barsh, the three sounds h, 
kh, and sh being much confounded in the mouth of the 
Hindus (Skr. varsha). 

Three hundred and sixty years of mankind are one 
year of the angels, called dibba-barh Qlivi/a-varsha), and 
1 2,000 years of the angels are unanimously reckoned as 
one caturyuga. There is a difierence of opinion only 
regarding the four parts of the caturyuga and regarding 
the multiplications of it which form a manvantara and 
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a kalpa. This subject will be fully explained in the 
proper place (v. chaps, xli, and xliv.) 

Two kalpas are a day of Brahman. It is the same 
if we say two kalpas or 28 manvantaras, for 360 days 
of Brahman are a year of Brahman, i.e. 720 kalpas or 
10,080 'nianvantnras. 

Further, they say that the life of Brahman is 100 of 
his years, i.c. 72,000 kalpas or 1,008,000 manvcmtaras. 

In the present book we do not go beyond this limit. 
The book Vishim-Dharma has a tradition from Mar- 
kandeya, who answers a question of Vajra in these 
words : “ Kalpa is the day of Brahman, and the same 
is a night of his. Therefore 720 kalpas are a year of 
his, and his life has 100 such years. These 100 years 
are one day of Purusha, and the same is a night of his. 
How many Brahmans, however, have already preceded 
Purusha, none knows but he who can count the sand 
of the Ganges or the drops of the rain.” 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

ox MEASUEES OF TIME M’HICH AEE LARGER TIIAX 
THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN. 

All that is devoid of order or contradicts the rules laid w.mt .if sy*.- 
down in the preceding parts of tliis book is repulsive iiiLf the 
to our nature and disagreeable to our ear. But the me.tJiures ef 
Hindus are people who mention a number of names, 
all — as they maintain — referring to the One, the First, 
or to some one behind him who is only hinted at. 

When they come to a chapter like this, they repeat the 
same names as denoting a multitude of beings, measur- 
ing out lives for them and inventing huge numbers. 

The latter is all they want; they indulge in it most 
freely, and numbers are patient, standing as you place 
them. Besides, there is not a single subject on which 
the Hindus themselves agree among each other, and 
this prevents us on our part adopting the use of it. On 
the contrary, they disagree on these imaginary measures 
of time to the same extent as on the divisions of the 
day which are less than a^:>rdna (v. chap, xxxiv.) 

The book Srudham by Utpala says that “a man-y.iwits- 
rantara is the life of Indra the ruler, and 28 rnnnvan- niea'iureK of 
taras are one day of Pitamaha, i.e. Brahman. His life rained by 
is 100 years, or one day of Ke&va. The life of the 
latter is ICX3 years, or one day of Mahadeva. The life 
of the latter is 100 years, or one day of Isvara, who is 
near to the Supreme Being. His life is icx) years, or 
one day of Sadasiva. The life of the latter is 100 
years, or one day of Virancana, the Eternal, who will 
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last for ever, even when the preceding five beings 
perish.” 

We have already mentioned that the life of Brahman 
is as long as 72,000 Jcalpaa. All numbers which we 
shall here mention are halpas. 

If the life of Brahman is a day of Kesava, his year, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days, has 
25,920,000 lialpas, and his life, 2,592,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is i day of Mahadeva; his life, therefore, 

93.312.000. 000.000 kalpas. The latter is i day of Isvara; 
therefore his life 3,359,232,000,000,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is i day of Sada^iva; therefore his life 

120.932.352.000. 000.000.000.000 kalpas. The latter is 
one day of Virancana, of which the pardrdhakalpa is 
only relatively a very small part (v. p. 175). 

Whatever may be the nature of these calculations, 
apparently the day and the centennium are the elements 
out of which the whole from beginning to end has 
been constructed. Others, however, build their system 
on the small particles of the day which we have pre- 
viously mentioned (in chap, xxxiv.) In consequence, 
these people differ among themselves regarding that 
which they compose, as they differ regarding the par- 
ticles out of which they compose. We shall here give 
one system of this kind as invented by those who use 
the following metrologic system : — 

I ghati = i6 kalA. 

I Icala = 30 kashiha. 

I ktishthd — 30 nimesha. 

I nimesha = 2 lava. 

I lava =■ 2 truti. 

The reason of this division is, as they maintain, the 
fact that the day of Siva is composed out of similar 
particles ; for the life of Brahman is one ghati of Hari, 
i.e. Vasudeva. The life of the latter is 100 years, or 
one kaJd of Eudra, i.e. Mahddeva ; the life of the latter 
is 100 years, or one kdshthd of l^vara ; the life of the 
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latter is 100 years, or one nimeslia of Sada^va; the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one lara of Sakti ; the 
life of the latter is 100 years, or one truti of Siva. 

If, now, the life of Brahman is 

72,000 kalpas, 
the life of Nantyana is 

155.520.000. 000 kalpas ; 
the life of Rudra, 

5.374.771.200.000. 000.000 ; 
the life of Isvara, 

5.572.562.780.160.000. 000.000.000.000; 
the life of Sadftsiva, 

i73> 328, 992, 714,096, 640,000, 000, 000, 000, 000,000,000 ; 
the life of Sakti, 

10.782.449.978.758.523.781.120.000. 000.000.000.000.000.000.000.000. 
The latter number represents one trufi. 

If you compose a day out of it according to the above- 
mentioned system, it has 37,264,147,126,589,458,187, 
5 50,720,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 hal- 
pas. The latter number is one day of Siva, whom they 
describe as the eternal one, who is exempt from being pro- 
created and from procreating, free from all qualities and 
attributes which may be applied to created things. The 
last-mentioned number represents fifty-six orders of 
number (i.e. units, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c,, &c.) ; 
but if those dreamers had more assiduously studied arith- 
metic, they would not have invented such outrageous 
numbers. God takes care that their trees do not grow 
into heaven. 


( 3^4 ) 


CHAPTEE XL 

ox THE SAMDHI, THE IXTEEVAL BETWEEN TWO PERIODS 
OF TIME, FORMING THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN 
THEM. 

,S4 The orirrinal sanidhi is the interval between day and 

Et)iI,untion ° 

..fthutwo nightie. niornin£r-dawn, called samd/a udam,%.c. the 
samdhi of the rising, and evening dawn, called sam- 
dhi abtamciria, i.e. the samdhi of the setting. The 
Hindus require them for a religious reason, for the 
Brahmans wash themselves during them, and also at 
noon in the midst between them for dinner, whence an 
uninitiated person might infer that there is still a third 
sarhdhi. However, none who knows the subject pro- 
perly will count more than two saiiuUds. 

The Puranas relate tlie following story of King Hiran- 
yakasipu, of the class of the Daitya 
story ,.f By practising devotion for a long period, he had 
earned the claim that any prayer of his should be 
FrahSa.'’ granted. He asked for eternal life, but only long life 
was granted to him, for eternity is a quality of the 
Creator alone. Hot having obtained the realisation 
of this wish, he desired that his death should not be 
effected by the hand of a human being, angel, or demon, 
and that it should not take place on earth nor in heaven, 
neither in the night nor in the day. By such clauses 
he meant to avoid death, %vhich is unavoidable by man. 
His wish was granted to him. 

This wish reminds one of the wish of the devil that 
he should be allowed to live till the day of resurrection. 
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because on that day all beings would rise from death. 
However, he did not attain his object, as it was only 
conceded to him to live till the day of the well-known 
time, of which it has been said that it is the last of the 
days of trouble. 

The king had a son called Prahlada, whom he in- 
trusted to a teacher when he grew up. One day the 
king ordered him into his presence to learn what he 
was studying. Now the boy recited to him a poem, 
the meaning of which was that only Vishnu exists, 
whilst everything else is illusion. This went much 
against the opinions of his father, who hated Vishnu, 
and therefore he ordered the boy to be intrusted to 
another master, and that he should learn to distin- 
guish a friend from an enemy. Thereupon he waited 
a certain time, and then examined him again, when the 
boy answered, “ I have learned what you have ordered, 
but I do not want it, for I am in friendship alike with 
everything, not in enmity with anything.” Now his 
father became angry and ordered him to be poisoned. 
The boy took the poison in the name of God and thought 
of Vishnu, and lo ! it did not hurt him. His father 
said, “Do you know witchcraft and incantations ? ” The 
boy answ'ered, “No, but the God who has created me 
and given me to thee watches over me.” Now the 
wrath of the king increased, and he gave orders ti) 
throw him into the deep sea. But the sea threw him 
out again, anil he returned to his place. Then he was 
thrown before the king into a huge blazing fire, but it 
did not hurt him. Standing in the flame, he began to 
converse with his father on God and his power. When 
the boy by chance said that ishnu is in every place, 
his father said, “ Is he also in this column of the por- 
tico ? ” The boy said, “ Yes.” Then his father jumped 
against the column and beat it, whereupon Narasiriiha 
came forth from it, a human figure with a lions head, 
therefore neither a human being, nor an angel, nor a 
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demon. Now the king and his people began to fight 
with Narasimha, who let them do so, for it was day- 
time. Eut when it was towards evening and they were 
in the scniidhi or twilight, therefore neither in the day 
nor in the night, then Narasiriiha caught the king, 
raised him into the air, and killed him there ; therefore 
not on earth nor in heaven. The prince was taken out 
of the fire and ruled in his place. 

Hindu astrologers require the two samcllii, because 
then some of the zodiacal signs exercise the most power- 
hira quote-1, ful influcnce, as we shall explain hereafter in the proper 
place. They make use of them in a rather superficial 
way, simply reckoning the time of each sariidhi as one 
nmhurta = two gliatt = 48 minutes. However, Varaha- 
mihira, excellent astronomer as he is, always only used 
day and night, and did not allow himself to follow the 
opinion of the crowd regarding the samdhi. He ex- 
plained the sarhdhi as that which it really is, viz. as 
the moment when the centre of the body of the sun 
Paireiss- stands exactly over the horizontal circle, and this 
moment he establishes to be the time of the greatest 
power of certain zodiacal signs. 

'^".‘'1“ , Besides the two sarhdhi of the natural dav, astrono- 
theyear-iuif mers and other people assume still other saiiulhis, 
binatuin whicli do uot rest on a law of nature nor on observa- 

with the pre- 

ce^Mon ui tion, but simplj on some hypothesis. So they attribute 
n<«ep.^ d n safadhi to each ayana, i.e. to each of the year-halves 
of samdhi. in which the sun ascends and descends (v. chap, xxxvii.), 
a sarhdhi of seven days before its real beginning. On 
this subject I have an idea which is certainly possible, 
and even rather likely, viz. that this theory is of 
recent origin, not of ancient date, and that it has been 
brought forward about 1300 of Alexander ( = a.p. 989), 
when the Hindus found out that the real solstice 
precedes the solstice of their calculation. For Pun- 
jala, the author of the Sincdl MAnasa, says that in the 
year 854 of the Sakakala the real solstice preceded his 
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calculation by 6 ' 50', and that this difference will in- 
crease in future by one minute every year. 

These are the words of a man who either was him- 
self a most careful practical observer, or who examined 
the observations of former astronomers which he had 
at his disposal, and thereby found out the amount of 
the annual difference. No doubt, also, other people 
have perceived the same or a similar difference by 
means of the calculation of the noon-shadows. There- 
fore (as this observation was already much known) 
Utpala of Kashmir has taken this theory from Punjala. 

This conjecture of mine is confirmed by the fact that 
the Hindus prefix the sariulhis of the solstices to each 
of the six seasons of the year, in consequence of which 
they begin already with the twenty-third degrees of the 
next preceding signs. 

The Hindus assume a samdlii, too, between the dif- 
ferent yiigas and between the manvantaras ; but as the 
bases of this theory are hypothetical, so everything else 
derived from them is hypothetical. We shall give a 
sufficient explanation of these things in the proper 
place. 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

DEFIXITIOX OF THE TERMS “ KALPA ” AND “ CATURYUGA,” 

AXD AN EXPLICATION OF THE ONE BY THE OTHER. 

Twelve thousand Divya-years, the length of which has 
already been explained (v. chap, xxxv.), are one catur- 
yuga, and looo caturyugas are one kalpa, a period at 
the beginning and end of which there is a conjunction 
of the seven planets and their apsides and nodes in o’ 
of Aries. The days of the kalpa are called the kalpa- 
ahargana, for dh means rfay, and aryema means the sum. 
Since they are civil clays derived from the rising of the 
sun, they are also called days of the earth, for rising 
presupposes an horizon, and an horizon is one of the 
necessary attributes of the earth. 

By the same name, kalpa-ahargana , people also call 
the sum of days of any era up to a certain date. 

Our Jluslim authors call tlie days of the kalpa the 
days of the Sind-hind or the days of the icorld, counting 
them as 1,577,916,450,000 days {sdcana or civil days), 
or 4,320,000,000 solar years, or 4,452,775,000 lunar 
years. The same sum of days converted into years of 
360 civil days is equal to 4,383,101,250 of them, and to 
12,000,000 divya-years. 

The Aditya-Purana says, “ Kalpana is composed of 
kal, which means the existence of the species in the 
world, and pana, which means their destruction and 
disappearance. The sum of this existing and perish- 
ing is a kalpa.” 

Brahmagupta says, “ Since the planets and mankind 
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in the world came into existence at the beginning of 
the day of Brahman, and since they both perish at 
the end of it, we must adopt this day of their existence 
as a halpa, not another period.’’ 

In another place he says : “A thousand caturyuga are r^ge ise 
one day of DcvaJca, i.e. Brahman, and a night of his is 
of the same length. Therefore his day is equal to 2CX30 
caturyugas.” 

In the same way Vyasa the son of Para^ara says : “ He 
who believes that looo caturyugas are a day and icxxj 
caturyugas a night, knows Brahman.” 

Within the space of a halpa 71 caturyugas are equal Relation ik- 
to I inanu, i.e. manxantara, or Manu-period, .and 14 rnntarn tiiid 
mantis are equal to I halpa. Multiplying 71 bj’ 14, 
you get 994 caturyugas as the period of 14 manvan- 
taras, and a remainder of 6 caturyugas till the end of 
the halpa. 

If we, however, divide these 6 caturyugas by 15, in 
order to find the samdhi both at the beginning and end 
of each of the 14 manrantaras, the number of the 
samdhis being by i larger than that of the mauvantaras, 
the quotient is fths. If we now insert -f caturyuga 
between each two consecutive manrantaras, and add the 
same amount both at the beginning of the first and the 
end of the last manrantaras, the fraction of | disap- 
pears at the end of 15 manrantaras {% x 15 = 6). The 
fractions at the beginning and end of the halpa repre- 
sent the scnUdhi, i.e. a common link. A halgta, includ- 
ing its scuiulhi, has 1000 caturyugas, as we have said in 
the first part of this chapter. 

The single parts of a halpa stand in a constant rela- Con.utions 
tion to each other, one bearing witness regariiing the 
other. Bor it commences with the vernal equinox, a 
Sund.ay, the conjunction of the planets, their apsides 
and nodes, which takes place there where there is neither 
Revati nor Asvini, i.e. between them, at the beginning 
of the month Caitra, and in the moment of the sun s 
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Page 187. 


rising over Lanka. When there occurs an irregularity 
with one of these conditions, all the others become con- 
fused and are no longer valid. 

We have already mentioned the number of the days 
and the years of a Jcaljxt. Accordingly a ccdurynga, as 
xu’jyTftli of a IdJgnt, has 1,577,916,450 day's and 4,320,000 
years. The numbers show the relation between a.hal'pa 
and a c'dnryv.ga, and show further how to determine 
the one by the other. 

All we have said in this chapter rests on the theory 
of Brahmagupta and on the arguments by which he 
supports it. 

Aryabhata the elder and Pulisa compose the manvati- 
tara from 72 catimjn.gas, and the Iccilpa from 14 man- 
vantaras, without inserting any where asamditi. There- 
fore, according to them, a kulpa has 1008 caturyugas ; 
further, 12,096,000 rfiVya years, or 4,354,560,000 human 
years. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyvga has 1,577,917,800 
civil days. According to him, therefore, the sum of the 
days of a Jcalpa would be 1,590,541,142,400. These are 
the numbers which he uses in his book. 

I have not been able to find anything of the books 
of Aryabhata. All I know of him I know through 
the quotations from him given by' Brahmagupta. The 
latter says in a treatise called Critical Research on the 
Basis of the Canons, that according to Aryabhata the 
sum of the days of a caturyuga, is 1,577,917.500, i.e. 
300 day's less than according to Pulisa. Therefore Arya- 
bhata would give to a kalpce, 1,590,540.840,000 days. 

According to Aryabhata and Pulisa, the kalpa and 
caturyuga begin with midnight which follows after the 
day the beginning of which is the beginning of the 
kalpa, according to Brahmagupta. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura, who belongs to the school 
of the elder Aryabhata, says in a small book of his on 
Al-ntf (?), that “ 1008 caturyugas are one day of Brah- 
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man. The first half of 504 catvryugas is called ntsar- 
pini, during which the sun is ascending, and the second 
half is called avasarpint, during which the sun is de- 
scending. The midst of this period is called sama, i.e. 
equality, for it is the midst of the day, and the two 
ends are called chn-farnaC?}.” 

This is so far correct, as the comparison betwen day 
and Ivlpa goes, but the remark about the sun’s ascend- 
ing and descending is not correct. If he meant the 
sun who makes our day, it was his duty to explain of 
what kind that ascending and descending of the sun is ; 
but if he meant a sun who specially belongs to the day 
of Brahman, it was his duty to show or to describe him 
to us. I almost think that the author meant by these 
two expressions the progressive, increasing develop- 
ment of things during the first half of this period, and 
the retrograde, decreasing development in the second 
half. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ON THE DIVISION OF THE CATUEYUGA INTO YUGAS, AND 

THE DIFFEEENT OPINIONS EEGAEDING THE LATTEE. 

The author of the Vishnu-Dharma says : “ Twelve hun- 
dred divya years are one yuya, called tishya. The double 
of it is a dvdj)ara, the triple a tretd, the quadruple a 
krita, and all four yugas together are one caturynga, i.e. 
the four yugas or sums. 

“ Seventy-one caturyngas are one manvantara, and 
14 manvantaras, together with asarndhi of the duration 
of one kritayuga between each two of them, are one 
kalpn. Two kalpas are a nychthemeron of Brahman, 
and his life is a hundred years, or one day of Furusha, 
the first man, of whom neither beginning nor end is 
known.” 

This is what Varuna, the lord of the water, communi- 
cated to Piama, the son of Dasaratha, in primeval times, 
since he knew these things thoroughly. The same 
information has also been given by Bhargava, i.c. 
Milrkandeya, who had such a perfect knowledge of time 
that he easily mastered every number. He is to the 
Hindus like the angel of death, who kills them with 
his seat, being agjrati-dhrishya (irresistible). 

Brahmagupta says : “ The book Smriti mentions that 
4000 dcraka years are one kritayuga, but together with 
a safadhi of 400 years and a saiiidhydiiisa of 400 years, 
a kritayuga has 4800 devaka years. 

“ Three thousand years are one tretdyiiga, but together 
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with a samdhi and a samdhydmsa, each of 300 years, a 
tretdijuga has 3600 years. 

“ Two thousand years are a clvdpara, but together 
with a samdhi and a scmidhydmsa, each of 200 years, 
a dvdpara has 2400 years. 

“ A thousand years are one kali, but together with a 
samdhi and a sanulhydmsa, each of 100 years, a kali- 
yuga has 1200 yearn.” 

This is what Brahmagupta quotes from the hook 
Smriti. 

“ Bivya years are changed into human years by being Duration of 
multiplied by 360. Accordingly the four yugas have 
the following sums of human years : — 

A kritayuga has 1,440,000 years, 

besides 144,000 „ satkdhi, 

and 144,000 ,, samdhy&fnia. 


Sum total 1,728,000 years=one kritayuga. 

A tret&yuga has 1,080,000 years, 

besides 108,000 „ sarhdhi, 

and 108,000 „ sathdhy&thsa. 


Sum total 1,296,000 years = one tretAyuga. 


A dvApara has ■ 720,000 years, 

besides 72,000 „ tarhdki, 

and 72,000 „ tatiuihyAihia. 


Sum total 

A kali has 

besides 

and 


864.000 years = one dvApara. 

360.000 years. 


36,000 

36,000 


sajhdhi, 

sarkdhyA^iia. 


Sum total 432,000 ye3rs= one 


Pago 1S8. 


« The sum of the Ijita and tretd is 3,024,000 years, 
and the sum of the krita, tretd, and dvdpara is 
3,888,000 years.” 

Further, Brahmagupta says that “ Aryabhata con- Aryibha^a 
siders the four yttgas as the four equal parts or a emur- 
yaga. Thus he differs from the doctrine of the book gupta. 
/Swirfifi, just mentioned, and he who differs from us is an 
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opponent.” On the other hand, Brahmagupta praises 
Paulisa for what he does, since he does not differ from 
the book Smriti ; for he subtracts 1200 from the 
4800 years of the kritaijvga, and diminishes the re- 
mainder still more and more, so as to get yugas which 
correspond with those of the Smriti, but yugas without 
scimdhi and samdhyarasa. As regards the Greeks, we 
may notice that they have nothing like the tradition 
of the Smriti, for they do not measure time by yugas, 
maiivcuitaras, or kalpas. 

So far the quotation from Brahmagupta. 

As is well known, there is no difference of opinion 
on the sum of the years of a complete caturyuga. There- 
fore, according to Aryabhata, the kaliyuga has 3000 divya 
years or 1,080,000 human years. Each two yugas has 
6000 dirya years or 2,160,000 human years. Each 
three yugas has 9000 divya years or 3,240,000 human 
years. 

There is a tradition that Paulisa in his Siddhdnta 
specifies various new rules for the computation of these 
numbers, some of which may be accepted, whilst others 
are to be rejected. So in the rule for the computation 
of the yugas he puts 48 as the basis and subtracts one- 
fourth of it, so as to get 36. Then he again subtracts 
12, for this number is his basis of subtraction, so as to 
get 24, and subtracting the same number a third time, 
he gets 12. These 12 he multiplies by 100, and the 
product represents the number of dirya years of the 
yugas. 

If he had made the number 60 the basis, for most 
things may be determined by it, and had made one-fifth 
of it the basis of subtraction, or if he had subtracted 
from 60 consecutive fractions of the remaining number, 
first I = 12, from the remainder J = 12, from the re- 
mainder 7 = 12, and from the remainder i = 12, he 
would have obtained the same result which he has found 
by hia method (6o-| = 48,-i=36,- J = 24,-|= 12). 
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It is possible that Paulisa simply mentions this method 
as one among others, and that it is not that one in par- 
ticular which he himself adopted. A translation of his 
whole work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been under- 
taken, because in his mathematical problems there is 
an evident religious and theological tendency. 

Pulisa deviates from the rule which he himself gives PnUsa cai- 

, - 1 »• 1 culates how 

when he wants to compute how many of our years have much of the 
elapsed of the life of Brahman before the present kalpa. man has 
Up to the time of his writing, eight years five months fore the pre- 
and four days of a new kalpa had elapsed. He counts 
6o68 Jcalpas. As, according to him, a kalpci has ioo8 
caturyugas, he multiplies this number by looS and gets 
6,1 16,544 catxiryugas. These he changes into yvgns by 
multiplying them by 4, and he gets 24466,176 yugns. 

As a yvga, according to him, has 1,080,000 years, he 
multiplies the number of yugas by 1,080,000, and gets Pa„'o .«9- 
as the product 26,423,470,080,000, i.c. the number of 
years which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before 
the present halpa. 

Perhaps it will seem strange to the followers of criticisms 
Brahmagupta that he (Pulisa) has not changed the cuktion. 
caturyugas into exact yugas, but simply changed them 
into fourth parts (by dividing them by 4), and mul- 
tiplied these fourth parts by the number of years of a 


single fourth part. 

Now, we do not ask him what is the use of repre- 
senting the caturyugas as fourth parts, inasmuch as 
they have no fraction which, in this manner, must be 
reduced to wholes. The multiplication of the whole 
caturyugas by the years of one complete caturyvga, i.c. 
4,320,000, would have been sufficiently lengthy. We, 
however, say that he would be correct in doing so if he 
had not been influenced by the wish of bringing the 
elapsed vears of the present halpa into relation with the 
last-mentioned number, and multiplied the complete 
elapsed manvantaras by y 2 in agreement with his 
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theory ; further, if he had not multiplied the product 
by the years of a mturyiiga, which gives the product of 
1,866,240,000 years, and, moreover, had not multiplied 
the number of the complete caturyugas which have 
elapsed of the current manvantara by the years of a 
single catunjuga, which gives the product of 1 16,640,000 
j^ears. Of the current caturyuga there have elapsed 
three yugas, i.e. according to him, 3,240,000 years. The 
latter number represents three-fourths of the years of a 
caturyuga. He uses the same number when computing 
the week-day of a date by means of the number of the 
days of the here-mentioned number of years. If he 
believed in the above-mentioned rule,, he would use it 
where it is required, and he would reckon the three 
yugas as nine-tenths of a caturyuga. 

Br,ihmag«p- Now, it is evident that that which Brahmagupta re- 
crniel'sms lates ou his authority, and with which he himself agrees, 
bhaiaf*’ is entirely unfounded ; but he is blind to this from sheer 
hatred of Aryabhata, whom he abuses excessively. And 
in this respect Aryabhata and Pulisa are the same to 
him. I take for witness the passage of Brahmagupta 
where he says that Aryabhata has subtracted something 
from the cycles of the Caput Draconis and of the apsis 
of the moon, and thereby rendered confused the com- 
putation of the eclipse. He is rude enough to compare 
Aryabhata to a worm which, eating the wood, by chance 
describes certain characters in it, without understanding 
them and without intending to draw them. “ He, how- 
ever, who knows these things thoroughly stands oppo- 
site to Arj'abhata, Srishena, and Vishnucandra like the 
lion against gazelles. They are not capable of letting 
him see their faces.” In such offensive terms he attacks 
Aryabhata and maltreats him. 

Different We have already mentioned (v. chap, xh.) how many 
th^lar* civil days (sdvana) a caturyuga has according to the 
three scholars. Pulisa gives it 1350 days more than 
Brahmagupta, but the number of years of a caturyuga 
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is the same according to both. Therefore, evidently 
Pulisa gives the solar year more days than Brahma- 
gupta. To judge from the report of Brahmagupta, 
Aryabhata gives a caturyv.ga 300 days less than Pulisa, 
and 1050 more than Brahmagupta. Accordingly, Arya- 
bhata must reckon the solar year longer than Brahma- 
gupta and shorter than Pulisa. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

A DESCPJPTION OF THE FOUR YUGAS, AND OF ALL THAT 
IS EXPECTED TO TAKE PLACE AT THE END OF THE 
FOURTH YUGA. 

The ancient Greeks held regarding the earth various 
opinions, of which we shall relate one for the sake of 
an example. 

The disasters which from time to time befal the earth, 
both from above and from below, differ in quality and 
quantity. Frequently it has experienced one so in- 
commensurable in quality or in quantity, or in both 
together, that there was no remedy against it, and that 
no flight or caution was of any avail. The catastrophe 
comes on like a deluge or an earthquake, bringing 
destruction either by the breaking in of the surface, 
or by drowning with water which breaks forth, or by 
burning with hot stones and ashes that are thrown 
out, by thunderstorms, by landslips, and typhoons ; fur- 
ther, by contagious and other diseases, by pestilence, 
and more of the like. Thereby a large region is stripped 
of its inhabitants ; but when after a while, after the 
disaster and its consequences have passed away, the 
country begins to recover and to show new signs of life, 
then different people flock there together like wild 
animals, who formerly were dwelling in hiding-holes 
and on the tops of the mountains. They become 
civilised by assisting each other against common foes, 
wild beasts or men, and furthering each other in the 
hope for a life in safety and joy. Thus they increase 
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to great numbers; but then ambition, circling round 
them with the wings of wrath and envy, begins to dis- 
turb the serene bliss of their life. 

Sometimes a nation of such a kind derives its pedi- 
gree from a person who first settled in the place or 
distinguished himself by something or other, so that he 
alone continues to live in the recollection of the suc- 
ceeding generations, whilst all others beside him are 
forgotten. Plato mentions in the Book of Laws Zeus, i.e. 

Jupiter, as the forefather of the Greeks, and to Zeus is Pedigree of 
traced back the pedigree of Hippocrates, which is men- c^SS’. 
tioned in the last chapters added at the end of the book. 

We must, however, observe that the pedigree contains 
only very few generations, not more than fourteen. It is 
the following : — Hippokrates — Gnosidikos — Xebros — 
Sostratos — Theodores — Kleomyttades — Krisamis — 
Dardanas — Sostratos — ^ 1 (?) — Hippolochos — Po- 
daleirios — Machaon — Asclepios — Apollo — Zeus — Kro- 
nos, i.e. Saturn. 

The Hindus have similar traditions regarding the nmdu 
Caturyuga, for according to them, at the beginning of regarding 
it, i.e. at the beginning of Kritayuga, there was happiness or 
and safety, fertility and abundance, health and force, 
ample knowledge and a great number of Brahmans. 

The good is complete in this age, like four-fourths of a 
whole, and life lasted 4000 years alike for all beings 
during this whole space of time. 

Thereupon things began to decrease and to be mixed 
with opposite elements to such a degree, that at the 
beginning of Tretayuga the good was thrice as much as 
the invading bad, and that bliss was three-quarters of 
the whole. There were a greater number of Kshat- 
riyas than of Brahmans, and life had the same length 
as in the preceding age. So it is represented by the 
Vishnu- Bhama, whilst analogy requires that it should 
be shorter by the same amount than bliss is smaller, i.e. 
by one-fourth. In this age, when ofiering to the fire. 
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they begin to kill animals and to tear olf plants, prac- 
tices which before were unknown. 

Thus the evil increases till, at the beginning of DvS,- 
para, evil and good exist in equal proportions, and like- 
wise bliss and misfortune. The climates begin to differ, 
there is much killing going on, and the religions become 
different. Life becomes shorter, and lasts only 400 
years, according to the Vishnu-Dharma. At the begin- 
ning of Tishya, i.c. Kaliyuga, evil is thrice as much as 
the remaining good. 

The Hindus have several well-known traditions of 
events which are said to have occurred in the Treta and 
Dvapara yugas, e.g. the story of Hama, who killed Ea- 
page 191. vana; that of Paralurama the Brahman, who killed every 
Kshatriya he laid hold upon, revenging on them the 
death of his father. They think that he lives in heaven, 
that he has already twenty-one times appeared on earth, 
and that he will again appear. Further, the story of 
the war of the children of P&ndu with those of Kuru. 

In the Kaliyuga evil increases, till at last it results 
in the destruction of all good. At that time the inhabi- 
tants of the earth perish, and a new race rises out of 
those who are scattered through the mountains and hide 
themselves in caves, uniting for the purpose of worship- 
ping and flying from the horrid, demoniac human race. 
Therefore this age is called Kritayuga, which means 
“ Being ready for going away after having finished the 
work.” 

Description In the story of Saunaka which Venus received from 
Kaliyuga. Brahman, God speaks to him in the following words : 

“ When the Kaliyuga comes, I send Buddhodana, the 
son of Suddhodana the pious, to spread the good in the 
creation. But then the Muhamtnira, i.e. the red-wear- 
ing ones, who derive their origin from him, will change 
everything that he has brought, and the dignity of the 
Brahmans will be gone to such a degree that a Sfldra, 
their servant, will be impudent towards them, and that 
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a SAdra and Candala will share with them the presents 
and offerings. Men will entirely be occupied with 
gathering wealth by crimes, with hoarding up, not re- 
fraining from committing horrid and sinful crimes. All 
this will result in a rebellion of the small ones against 
the great ones, of the children against their parents, 
of the servants against their masters. The castes will 
be in uproar against each other, the genealogies will 
become confused, the four castes will be abolished, and 
there will be many religions and sects. Many books 
win be composed, and the communities which formerly 
were united will on account of them be dissolved into 
single individuals. The temples will be destroyed and 
the schools will lie waste. Justice will be gone, and 
the kings will not know anything but oppression and 
spoliation, robbing and destroying, as if they wanted 
to devour the people, foolishly indulging in far-reaching 
hopes, and not considering how short life is in com- 
parison with the sins (for which they have to atone). 

The more the mind of people is depraved, the more will 
pestilential diseases be prevalent. Lastly, people main- 
tain that most of the astrological rules obtained in that 
age are void and false. 

These ideas have been adopted by Mani, for he says : Snying of 
“ Know ye that the affairs of the world have been 
changed and altered ; also priesthood has been changed 
since the ff(f>aipat of heaven, i.e. the spheres, have been 
changed, and the priest can no longer acquire such a 
knowledge of the stars in the circle of a sphere as their 
fathers -were able to acquire. They lead mankind astray 
by fraud. What they prophesy may by chance happen, 
but frequently it does not happen.’ 

The description of these things in the k ishnii-Dharma DeicnpUnn 
is much more copious than we have given it. People tayuga 
will be ignorant of what is reward and punishment ; V-,,/, Ca- 
they will deny that the angels have absolute know- 
ledge. Their lives will be of different length, and none 
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of them will know how long it is. The one will die as 
an embryo, the other as a baby or child. The pious 
will be torn away and will not have a long life, hut 
he who does evil and denies religion will live longer. 
Sudras will be kings, and will be like rapacious wolves, 
robbing the others of all that pleases them. The doings 
of the Brahmans will be of the same kind, but the 
majority will be Sudras and brigands. The laws of the 
Brahmans will be abolished. People will point with 
their fingers at those who worry themselves with the 
practice of frugality and poverty as a curiosity, will 
despise them, and will wonder at a man worshipping 
Vishnu ; for all of them have become of the same 
(wicked) character. Therefore any wish will soon be 
Page granted, little merit receive great reward, and honour 
and dignity be obtained by little worship and service. 

But finally, at the end of the yuga, when the evil 
will have reached its highest pitch, there will come for- 
ward Garga, the son of J-S-V (?) the Brahman, i.e. Kali, 
after whom this yitga is called, gifted with an irresis- 
tible force, and more skilled in the use of any weapon 
than any other. Then he draws his sword to make 
good all that has become bad ; he cleans the surface of 
the earth of the impurity of people and clears the earth 
of them. He collects the pure and pious ones for the 
purpose of procreation. Then the Kritayuga lies far 
behind them, and the time and the world return to 
purity, and to absolute good and to bliss. 

This is the nature of the yugas as they circle round 
through the Caturyuga. 

Tlie origin The book Caraka, as quoted by 'All Ibn Zain of 
°ccoTiiing°to Tabaristan, says : “ In primeval times the earth was 
coriOo!'^ always fertile and healthy, and the elements or maha- 
hhUta were equally mixed. Men lived with each other 
in harmony and love, without any lust and ambition, 
hatred and envy, without anything that makes soul and 
body ill. But then came envy, and lust followed. 
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Driven by lust, they strove to hoard up, which was dif- 
ficult to some, easy to others. All kinds of thoughts, 
labours, and cares followed, and resulted in war, deceit, 
and lying. The hearts of men were hardened, the 
natures were altered and became exposed to diseases, 
which seized hold of men and made them neglect the 
worship of God and the furtherance of science. Igno- 
rance became deeply rooted, and the calamity became 
great. Then the pious met before their anchorite 
Krisa (?) the son of Atreya, and deliberated ; whereupon 
the sage ascended the mountain and threw himself on 
the earth. Thereafter God taught him the science of 
medicine.” 

All this much resembles the traditions of the Greeks, Qw^taticn 

from Am- 

which we have related (in another place). For Aratus tus. 
says in his ^aivoueva, and in his intimations referring 
to the seventh zodiacal sign : “ Look under the feet of 
the Herdsman, i.c. Arairwd, among the northern figures, 
and you see the Virgin coming with a blooming ear of 
corn in her hand, i.c. Alsimdk Al'a'zal. Site belongs 
either to the star-race, which are said to be the fore- 
fathers of the ancient stars, or she was procreated by 
another race which we do not know. People say that 
in primeval times she lived among mankind, but only 
among women, not visible to men, being called Jii&ticc. 

She used to unite the aged men and those who stood 
in the market-places and in the streets, and exhorted 
them with a loud voice to adhere to the truth. She 
presented mankind with innumerable wealth and be- 
stowed rights upon them. At that time the earth was 
called golden. Hone of its inhabitants knew pernicious 
hypocrisy in deed or word, and there was no objection- 
able schism among them. They lived a quiet life, anil 
did not yet navigate the sea in ships. The cows afforded 
the necessary sustenance. 

“ Afterwards, when the golden race had expired and 
the silver race come on, Virgo mixed with them, but 
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without being happy, and concealed herself in the 
mountains, having no longer intercourse with the women 
as formerly. Then she went to the large towns, warned 
their inhabitants, scolded them for their evil doings, 
and blamed them for ruining the race which the 
golden fathers had left behind. She foretold them 
that there would come a race still worse than they, 
and that wars, bloodshed, and other great disasters 
would follow. 

“After having finished, she disappeared into the moun- 
tains till the silver race expired and a bronze race came 
up. People invented the sword, the doer of evil ; they 
tasted of the meat of cows, the first who did it. By all 
this their neighbourhood became odious to Justice, and 
she flew away to the sphere.” 

The commentator of the book of Aratus says : “ This 
Virgin is the daughter of Zeus. She spoke to the 
people on the public places and streets, and at that 
time they were obedient to their rulers, not knowing 
the bad nor discord. Without any altercation or envy 
they lived from agriculture, and did not travel on sea 
for the sake of commerce nor for the lust of plunder. 
Tiieir nature was as pure as gold. 

“ But when they gave up these manners and no 
longer adhered to truth. Justice no longer had inter- 
course with them, but she observed them, dwelling in 
the mountains. When, however, she came to their 
meetings, thousrh unwillinglv, she threatened them, for 
they listened in silence to her words, and therefore she 
no longer appeared to those who called her, as she had 
formerly done. 

“ When, then, after the silver race, the bronze race 
came up, when wars followed each other and the evil 
spread in the world, she started off, for she wanted on 
no account to stay with them, and hated them, and went 
towards the sphere. 

“There are many traditions regarding this Justice. 
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According to some, she is Demeter, because she has the 
ear of corn ; according to others, she is Tv)(^." 

This is what Aratus says. 

The following occurs in the third book of the Laws 
of Plato : — 

“ The Athenian said, ‘ There have been deluges, dis- 
eases, disasters on earth, from which none has been 
saved but herdsmen and mountaineers, as the remnants 
of a race not practised in deceit and in the love of 
power.’ 

“The Knossian said, 'At the beginning men loved 
each other sincerely, feeling lonely in the desert of the 
world, and because the world had sufficient room for 
all of them, and did not compel them to any exertion. 
There was no poverty among them, no possession, no 
contract. There was no greed among them, and neither 
silver nor gold. There were no rich people among 
them and no poor. If we found any of their books, 
they would afford us numerous proofs for all this.’ ’ 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 

ON THE MANVANTAEAS. 

72,000 lalfias are reckoned as the life of Brahman, 
tiicir the rnanvantara, i.e. period of Mann, is reckoned as the 
thc-ciiiidieu life of Indra, whose rule ends with the end of the 

of Indra. , . 

period. His post is occupied by another Indra, "vvho 
then rules the world in the new rnanvantara. Brahma- 
gupta says : “ If a man maintains that there is no sarhdhi 
between two manvantaras, and reckons each manvan- 
tara as 71 catnrijugas, he will find that the kalpci is too 
short by six catunjvgos, and the minus below 1000 (i.e. 
in 994) is not better than the above 1000 {i.e. in 
1008, according to Aryabliata). Both numbers, how- 
ever, differ from the book S/iirifi.” 

Further he says; “Aryabhata mentions in two books 
of his, the one of which is called DasagltiM, the other 
Argustamta, that each rnanvantara is equal to 72 cutur- 
yugas. Accordingly he reckons a kalpu at 1008 catiir- 
yugas (14 x 72).” 

In the book Vislinu-Dliarma Markandeya gives to 
Yajra the following answer : “ Purusha is the lord of 
I'.iee 194. universe ; the lord of the kalp)a, is Brahman, the 

lord of the world ; but the lord of the rnanvantara is 
Manu. There are fourteen Manus, from w’hom the 
kings of the earth, ruling at the beginning of each man- 
rnntara, descended.” 

We have united their names in the following table : — 
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The difference which the reader perceives in the enu- 
meration of the future manrantaras beyond the seventh 
one, arises, as I think, from the same cause whence 
the difference in the names of the Dvipns is derived 
(v. pp. 235, 236), viz. from the fact that the people care 
more for the names than for the order in which they 
are lianded down to posterity. We may here rely on 
the tradition of the Vislinu-Purdna, for in this book 
their number, their names and descriptions, are given 
in such a way that renders it necessary to us to con- 
sider also the order in which it gives them as trust- 
worthy. But we have refrained from communicating 
these things in this place, since they offer only very 
little use. 

The same book relates that Iving Maitreya, a Ksha- 
triya, asked Paiasara, the father of Vyasa, about the 
past and the future man vantaras. Thereupon the latter 
mentions the name by which each Manu is known, the 
same names which our table exhibits. According to 
the same book, the children of each Manu will rule the 
earth, and it mentions the first of them, the names of 
whom we have given in the table. According to the 
same source, the Manus of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth manrantaras will be of the race of Priyavrata, 
an anchorite, who stood in such favour with Vishnu, 
that he honoured his children by raising them to this 
distinction. 
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ox THE COXSTELLATIOX OF THE GKEAT BEAE. 

The Great Bear is in the Indian language called Saptar- a tradition 
sliayas, i.e. the Seven Mishis. Tlieyare said to have been Arnndh.it!, 
ancliorites who nourished themselves only with what it V.i-iielitha. 
is allowable to eat, and with them there was a pious 
woman, Al-suhil {Ursa Major, star 80 by f). They 
plucked off the stalks of the lotus from the ponds to eat 
of them. Meanwhile came The Law {DJianna !) and 
concealed her from them. Every one of them felt 
ashamed of the other, and they swore oaths which were 
approved of by JDharma. In order to honour them, 

Dhanna raised them to that place where they are now 
seen {sic). 

We have already mentioned that the hooks of the Qnot.-aion 
Hindus are composed in metres, and therefore the authors hamiinra. 
indulge in comparisons and epitheta orimntia, such as 
are admired by their countrymen. Of the same kind 
is a description of the Great Bear in the Saihhitd of 
Varahamihira, where it occurs before the astrological 
prognostics derived from this constellation. We give 
the passage according to our translation : ' — 

“ The northern region is adorned with these stars, as 
a beautiful woman is adorned with a collar of pearls 
strung together, and a necklace of white lotus flowers, 
a handsomely arranged one. Thus adorned, they are 
like maidens who dance and revolve round the pole as 
the pole orders them. And I say, on the authority of 

1 Sathhitd, chaji. xiii. v. 1-6. 
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Garga, the ancient, the primeval one, that the Great 
Bear stood in Magha, the tenth lunar station, when 
Yudhishthira ruled the earth, and the Sakakala was 
2526 years after this. The Great Bear remains in each 
lunar station 600 years, and it rises in the north-east. 
He (of the Seven Rishis) who then rules the east is 
Marici ; west of him is Vasishtha, then Ahgiras, Atri, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and near Vasishtha there is a 
chaste woman called Arundhati.” 

As these names are sometimes confounded with each 
otlier, we shall try to identify them with the corre- 
sponding stars in the Great Bear : — 

Mallei is the 27th star of this constellation. 

Vasi.shdia „ 26th „ „ „ 

Angiras „ 25th „ „ „ 

Atri „ iSth „ „ „ 

Kratu „ i6th „ „ ,, 

Pulaha „ 17th „ „ „ 

Pulastya „ 19th „ „ „ 

These stars occupy in our time, i.c. in the 952nd year 
of tlie Sakakala, the space between of Leo and 13I’ 
of Spica (Virgo). According to the peculiar motion of the 
fixed stars, as we know it, the same stars occupied at 
the time of Yudhishthira the space between Sf"* Gemini 
and 20^ ' of Cancer. 

According to the motion of the fixed stars, as adopted 
by the ancient astronomers and Ptolemy, these stars 
occupied at that time the space between 26i° of Gemini 
and 8|“ of Leo, and the here-mentioned lunar station 
(Magha) occupied the space between o - 800 minutes 
in Leo. 

Therefore it would he much more suitable in the 
preseiit time to represent the Seven Rishis as standing 
in Magha than in the time of Yudhishthira. And if 
the Hindus identify Magha with the Heart of the Lion, 
we can only say that this constellation at that time 
stood in the first degrees of Cancer. 
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The words of Garga are without any foundation ; they 
only show how little he knew of that which every 
one must know who wants to fix the places of the 
stars, either by eyesight or by means of astronomical 
observation on certain degrees of the signs of the 
zodiac. 

I have read in the almanacs for the year 95 1 of the Note from 1 
Sakakfila which came from Kashmir the statement 
that the Seven Rishis stand since seventy-seven years 
in the lunar station Anuradha. This station occupies 
the space between and the end of i6|’ of Scorpio. 
However, the Seven Rishis precede this place by about 
a whole zodiacal sign and 20 degrees, i.e. by i| signs 
(v. p. 390). But what man would be able to learn all 
the different theories of the Hindus, if he does not dwell 
among them ! 

Let us now first suppose that Garga is right, that he Examina-^ 
has not stated the precise place in Magha which the statements 
Seven Rishis occupy, and let us suppose that this place the po-'ition 
was 0° of Magha, which would correspond to 0“ of Leo Be in 
for our time. Further, between the time of Yudhish- 
thira and the present year, i.e. the y'ear 1340 of Alex- 
ander, there is an interval of 3479 years. And, lastly, let 
us suppose that Varahamihira is right in saying that the 
Seven Rishis dwell 600 years in each lunar station. 
Accordingly, they ought in the present year to stand in 
17° 18' of Libra, which is identical with 10° 38' of Svati. 

However, if we suppose that they stood in the midst of 
Magha (not in the beginning), they ought at present 
to stand in 3° 58' of Visakhd. And if we suppose that 
they stood in the end of Maghd, they ought at present 
to stand in lO° 38' of Visakha. 

Hence it is evident that the statement of the Kash- 
mirian calendar does not agree with the statement in the 
Samhitd,. Likewise, if we adopt the rule of the said 
calendar regarding the precession of the e<puinoxe3, and 
reckon with this measure backward, we do by no means 
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arrive at Magha as the lunar station in which the Seven 
Rishis stood in the time of Yudhishthira. 

Hitherto we used to think that in our time the revo- 
lution of the fixed stars is more rapid than in former 
times, and we tried to account for this by peculiarities 
of the shape of the celestial sphere. According to us, 
they move one degree in 66 solar years. Therefore 
Yarahamihira highly astonishes us, for, according to 
him, the rate of this motion would be one degree in 
forty-five years, i.e. much more rapid than at present, 
whilst his time precedes ours only by 525 years. 

The author of the canon Karanasdru gives the fol- 
lowing rule for the computation of the motion of the 
Great Rear, and of the place which, at any given time, 
it occupies : — 

“Subtract 821 from the Sakakfila. The remainder 
is the basis, i.e. the number of years above 4000 which 
have elapsed since the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 

“ Multiply the basis by 47, and add 68,000 to the 
product. Divide the sum by 10,000. The quotient re- 
presents the zodiacal signs and fractions of them, i.e. 
the position of the Great Bear which was sought.” 

The addition of 68,000, prescribed in this rule, must 
be the original position of the Great Bear at the be- 
ginning of the basis, multiplied by 10,000. If we 
divide 68,000 by 10,000, we get the quotient 6i, i.e. 
six zodiacal signs and twenty-four degrees of a seventh 

sign. 

It is evident that if we divide the 10,000 by 47, the 
Great Bear has wandered through one zodiacal sign in 
212 years, g months, and 6 days, according to solar time. 
Accordingly it wanders through one degree of a sign 
in 7 years, i month, and 3 days, and through one lunar 
station in 94 years, 6 months, and 20 days. 

Now there is a great difference between the values of 
VarS,hamihira and those of Vitte^vara, if there is not a 
fault in the tradition. If we, by way of an example 
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make such a computation for the present year (1030 
A.D.), we get 9° 17' in the lunar station AnuradhS, as 
the position of the Great Bear. 

The people of Kashmir believed that the Great Bear 
wanders through a lunar station in 100 years. There- 
fore the above-mentioned calendar says that of the 
present cmtcnnium of the motion of the Great Bear 
there is still a remainder of twenty-three years. 

Mistakes and confusion such as we have here laid meoiogicui 
open arise, in the first place, from the want of the neces- up 
sary skill in astronomical researches, and secondly, from astronomy, 
the way of the Hindus of mixing up scientific questions 
with religious traditions. For the theologians believe 
that the Seven Rishis stand higher than the fixed stars, 
and they maintain that in each manvantara there will 
appear a new Manu, whose children will destroy the 
earth ; but the rule will be renewed by Indra, as also 
the different classes of the angels and the Seven Rishis. 

The angels are necessary, for mankind must offer sacri- 
fices to them and must bring to the fire the shares for 
them ; and the Seven Rishis are necessary, because they p.\s;o 197- 
must renew the Veda, for it perishes at the end of each 
manvantara. 

Our information on this subject we take from the 
Fishnu-Purdna. From the same source we have taken different 
the names of the Seven Rishis in each manvantara, as ' 
exhibited by the following table ; — 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

ON NABAYANA, HIS APPEARANCE AT DIFFERENT TIMES, 
AND HIS NAMES. 

Naeaa'ANA is according to the Hindus a supernatural 
power, which does not on principle try to bring about 
the good by the good, nor the bad by the bad, but to 
prevent the evil and destruction by whatever means 
happen to be available. For this force the good exists 
prior to the bad, but if the good does not properly develop 
nor is available, it uses the bad, this being unavoidable. 
In so doing, it may be compared to a rider who has got 
into the midst of a cornfield. When he then comes 
back to his senses, and wants to avoid evil-doing and to 
get out of the mischief he has committed, he has no 
other means but that of turning his horse back and 
riding out on the same road on which he has entered 
the field, though in going out he will do as much mis- 
chief as he has done in entering, and even more. But 
there is no other possibility of making amends save 
this. 

The Hindus do not distinguish between this force 
and the First Cause of their philosophy. Its dwelling 
in the world is of such a nature that people compare 
it to a material existence, an appearance in body and 
colour, since they cannot conceive any other kind of 
appearance. 

Besides other times, Narayana has appeared at the 
end of the first manvantara, to take away the nile of 
the worlds from Valakhilya (?), who had given it the 
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name, and wanted to take it into his own hands. 
Narayana came and handed it over to Satakratu, the 
performer of a hundred sacrifices, and made him 
Indra. 

Another time he appeared at the end of the sixth 
manvankira, when he killed the King Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who ruled the whole world and had Venus 
as his vazlr. On having heard from his mother that 
the time of his father had been much better than Ais 
time, since it was nearer the kritayuga, when people 
enjoyed more profound bliss and did not know any 
fatigue, he became ambitious and desirous of vying 
with his father. Therefore he commenced doing works 
of piety, giving presents, distributing money, and per- 
forming sacrifices, which earn the rule of paradise and 
earth for him who finishes a hundred of them. When 
he was near this term, or had nearly finished the ninety- 
ninth sacrifice, the angels began to feel uneasy and to 
fear for their dignity, knowing that the tribute which 
men bring them would cease if they stood no longer in 
need of them. Kow they united and went to Nfirfi- 
yana, asking him to help them. He granted their wish, 
and descended to the earth in the shape of Vamana, 
i.e. a man whose hands and feet are too short in com- 
parison with his body, and in consequence his figure is 
thought to be hideous. 

Karayana came to the King Bali whilst he was offer- 
ing, his Brahmans standing round the fires, and Venus, 
his vazir, standing before him. The treasure-houses 
had been opened and the precious stones had been 
thrown out in heaps, to be given as presents and alms. 
Now Vamana commenced to recite the Veda like the 
Brahmans from that part which is now called Sdmaveda, 
in a melancholy, impressive kind of melody, persuading 
the king to grant him liberally what he would wish 
and demand. Upon this Venus spoke stealthily to him : 
“ This is Nfirdyana. He has come to rob thee of thy 
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rule.” But the king was so excited that he did not 
mind the words of Venus, and asked Vamana what 
was his desire. Thereupon Vamana said, “ As much 
as four paces of thy realm, that I may live there.” 

The king answered, “ Choose what you wish, and how 
you wish it;” and according to Hindu custom, he 
ordered water to be brought to pour it over his hands 
as a sic;n of the confirmation of the order he had given. 

Now Venus, because of her love to the king, brought 
in the jug, but had corked the spout, so that no water 
.should flow out of it, whilst she closed the hole in the 
cork with the Jaisa grass of her ring-finger. But Venus Page <90. 
had only one eye ; she missed the hole, and now the 
water flowed out. In consequence, Vamana made a 
pace towards east, another towards west, and a third 
towards above as far as Svarloka. As for the fourth 
pace, there was no more space in the world ; he made, 
by the fourth pace, the king a slave, putting his foot 
between his shoulders as a sign of making him a slave. 

He made him sink down into the earth as far as Patala, 
the lowest of the low. He took the worlds away from 
him, and handed the rule over to Puramdara. 

The following occurs in the Vishnu-Purdna : — Quot.-ition 

^ i-ifkAx 1 from r«An 

“ The King Maitreya asked Parasara about the yugaa. Pi^rn^a. 
So the latter answered, ‘They exist for the purpose 
that Vishnu should occupy himself with something in 
them. In the Kritayuga he comes in the shape of 
Kapila alone, for the purpose of spreading wisdom; 
in Tretayuga, in the shape of Rama alone, for the pur- 
pose of spreading fortitude, to conquer the bad, and to 
preserve the three worlds by force and the prevalence 
of virtuous action ; in Hvapara, in the shape of Vyasa, 
to divide the Veda into four parts, and to derive 
many branches from it. In the end of Dvapara he 
appears in the shape of Vasudeva to destroy the giants ; 
in the Kaliyuga, in the shape of Kali, the son of 
J-sh-v (?) the Brahman, to kill all, and to make the 
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cycle of the yu^as commence anevr. That is his 
(Vishnu’s) occupation.’ ” 

In another passage of the same book we read ; 
“ Vishnu, i.c. another name for Karayana, comes at the 
end of each dniparn to divide the Veda into four parts, 
because men are feeble and unable to observe the whole 
of it. In his face he resembles Vyasa.” 

We exhibit his names in the following table, though 
they vary in different sources, enumerating the Vyasas 
who have appeared in the eatui-yiiz/as of the present or 
seventh manvantara which have elapsed : — 


I 

SvavariibliO 

i6 

Dhanariijava 

2 

Piajilpati 

17 

Kritarajaya 


U.vnias 

i8 

Rinaive-htha (?) 

4 

Briliaspati 

19 

Bbarailviija 


iSavitri 

20 

Gautama 

6 

Mrityu 

21 

Uttama 

7 

Indni 

22 

HarvAtman 

8 

Va-ii.slitha 

23 

Veda- vyasa 

9 

Sftrasvata 

24 

VAjas'ravas 

ro 

Ti'iclhaman 

25 

Somasiishnia 

xr 

Trivrisha 

26 

BhArgava 

12 

Bliaradvaja 

27 

Valniiki 

13 

Aiitai'iksha 

28 

Krislina 

14 

Vaprai?) 

29 

A.svatthAman the son | 

15 

Trayyaruna 


of Drona 


Krishna Dvaipayana is Vyasa the son of Parasara. 
The twenty-ninth Vyasa has not yet come, but will 
appear in future. 

The hook Vishnu-DIiarma says : “ The names of 
Hari, i.e. Xarayana, differ in the yvgas. They are the 
following; Vasudeva, Saihkarshana, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha.” 

I suppose that the author has not here preserved the 
proper sequence, for Vasudeva belongs to the end of 
the four yugas. 

The same book says : “ Also his colours differ in the 
yugas. In the Kritayuga he is white, in the TretS- 
yuga red, in the Dvapara yellow, the latter is the first 
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phase of his being embodied in human shape, and in 
the Kaliyuga he is black.” 

These colours are something like the three ■primary 
forces of their philosophy, for they maintain that Satya 
is transparent white, Eajas red, and Tamas black. We 
shall in a later part of this book give a description of 
liis last appearance in the world. 
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CHAPTEE XLVII. 

ON VASUDEVA AND THE WARS OF THE BHARATA. 

Au.ilot,'ies nf The life of the world depends upon sowing and pro- 
naturt; to creating. Both processes increase in the course of 
of mlmkiud. time, and this increase is unlimited, whilst the world 
is limited. 

When a class of plants or animals does not increase 
any more in its structure, and its peculiar kind is estab- 
lished as a species of its own, when each individual of 
it does not simply come into existence once and perish, 
but besides procreates a being like itself or several 
together, and not only once but several times, then this 
will as a single species of plants or animals occupy the 
earth and spread itself and its kind over as much terri- 
tory as it can find. 

The agriculturist selects his corn, letting grow as 
much as he requires, and tearing out the remainder. 
The forester leaves tliose branches w'hich he perceives 
to be excellent, whilst he cuts away all others. The 
bees kill those of their kind who only eat, but do not 
work in their beehive. 

Nature proceeds in a similar way; however, it does 
not distinguish, for its action is under all circumstances 
one and the same. It allows the leaves and fruit of the 
trees to perish, thus preventing them from realising 
that result which they are intended to produce in the 
economy of nature. It removes them so as to make room 
for others. 

If thus the earth is ruined, or is near to be ruined. 
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by having too many inhabitants, its ruler — for it has a . 
ruler, and his all-embracing care is apparent in every 
single particle of it — sends it a messenger for the pur- 
pose of reducing the too great number and of cutting 
away all that is evil. 

messensrer of this kind is, according to the belief 
of the Hindus, Vasudeva, who was sent the last time in visudeya. 
human shape, being called Vasudeva. It was a time 
when the giants were numerous on earth and the earth 
was full of their oppression ; it tottered, being hardly 
able to bear the whole number of them, and it trembled 
from the vehemence of their treading. Then there was 
born a child in the city of Mathura to Vasudeva by the 
sister of Kamsa, at that time ruler of the town. They 
were a Jatt family, cattle-owners, low Shdra people. 

Kamsa had learned, by a voice which he heard at the 
wedding of his sister, that he would perish at the hands 
of her child ; therefore he appointed people who were 
to bring him every child of hers as soon as she gave 
birth to it, and he killed all her children, both male and 
female. Finally, she gave birth to Balabhadra, and 
Yalodd, the wife of the herdsman Nanda, took the 
child to herself, and managed to keep it concealed from 
the spies of Kamsa. Thereupon she became pregnant 
an eighth time, and gave birth to Fasudera in a rainy 
night of the eighth day of the black half of the month 
Bhadrapada, whilst the moon was ascending in the ^ 
station Kohini.XAs the guards had fallen into deep 
sleep and neglected the watch, the father stole the 
child and brought it to Nandaknla, i.e. the stable of the 
cows of Nanda, the husband of Yadoda, near Mathurd, 
but separated from this place by the river Yamund. 
Vdsudeva exchanged the child fora daughter of Nanda. 
which happened to be bom at the moment wlien Vdsu- 
deva arrived with the boy. He brought this female 
child to the guards instead of his son. Kaifasa, the 
VOL. I. ^ ® 
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ruler, ■wanted to kill the child, hut she fle'w up into 
the air and disappeared. 

A’asudeva gre'w up under the care of his foster- 
mother Yasoda without her knowing that he had been 
exchanged for her daughter, but Kaihsa got some inkling 
of the matter. Xow he tried to get the child into 
his power by cunning plans, but all of them turned out 
against him. Lastly, Kainsa demanded from his parents 
that they should send him (Vasudeva) to wrestle in his 
(Karirsa’s) presence. Xow Vasudeva began to behave 
overbearingly towards eveiybody. On the road he had 
already roused the wrath of his aunt by hurting a 
serpent which had been appointed to watch over the 
lotus flowers of a pond, for he had drawn a cord through 
its nostrils like a bridle. Further, he had killed his 
fuller, because the latter had refused to lend him clothes 
for the wrestling. He had robbed the girl who accom- 
panied him of the sandal-wood with which she was 
ordered to anoint the wrestlers. Lastly, he had killed 
the rutting elephant which was provided for the pur- 
pose of killing him before the door of Ivaihsa. All this 
heightened the wrath of Kaihsa to such a degree, that 
his bile burst, and lie died on the spot. Then Yasu- 
deva, his sister’s son, ruled in his stead. 

Vasudeva has a special name in each month. His 
followers begin tlie mouths with Margasirsha, and each 
month they begin with the eleventh day, because on 
this day Vasudeva appeared. 

The following table contains the names of Vasudeva. 
in the months : — 
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The Months. 

The Names of 
Vasudeva 

1 The Months, 

] The Names of 

1 VAsudeva. 

Marga^iisha 

Ke^ava 

i JyaishtUa 

Trivikrama 

Pauslia 

Xaniyana 

Ashidha 

Vaniana 

Magha 

1 Miidhava 

1 Srdvana 

Sridbara 

Phalguna 

1 Govinda 

; Bli^drapada 

Hrishikcsa 

Caitra 

i Vishnu 

: Asvayuja 

Padmanibhi 

Vai.djikha 

I Madhushdana 

■ Kflrttika 

Damodara 


Now the brother-in-law of the deceased Kamsa be- continua- 
came angry, went rapidly to Mathura, took possession story of 
of the realm of Yasudeva, and banished him to the 
ocean. Then there appeared near the coast a golden 
castle called Baroda, and Yasudeva made it his resi- 
dence. 

The children of Kaurava (i.e. Dhritardshtra) had the 
charge of their cousins (the children of Pandu). Dhri- 
tarashtra received them and played dice with them, the 
last stake being their whole property. They lost more 
and more, until he laid upon them the obligation of 
expatriation for more than ten years, and of conceal- 
ment in the remotest part of the country, where nobody 
knew them. If they did not keep this engagement 
they would be bound to return into banishment for a 
like number of years. This engagement was carried 
out, but finally came the time of their coming forward 
for battle. Now each party began to assemble their 
whole number and to sue for allies, till at last nearly 
innumerable hosts had gathered in the plain of T^ne- 
shar. There w^e eighteen akshaiihini. Each party 
tried to gain Yasudeva as ally, whereupon he offered 
either himself or his brother Balabhadra together with 
an army. But the children of Pandu preferred him. 

They were five men— Yudhishthira, their leader, Arjuna, 
the bravest of them, Sahadeva, Bhimasena, and Nakula. 

They had seven akshauhini, whilst their enemies were 
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much stronger. But for the cunning devices of Yasu- 
deva and his teaching them whereby they might gain 
victory, they would have been in a less favourable 
situation than their enemies. But now they conquered; 
all those hosts were destroyed, and none remained ex- 
cept the five brothers. Thereafter Yasudeva returned 
to his residence and died, together with his family, 
who were called Yadava. Also the five brothers died 
before the year had reached its end, at the end of 
those wars. 

Yasudeva had concerted with Arjuna the arrangement 
that they would consider the quivering of the left arm 
or left eye as a mysterious intimation that there was 
something happening to him. At that time there lived 
a pious Rfshi called Durvasas. Now the brothers and 
relations of Yasudeva were a rather malicious, incon- 
siderate set of people. One of them hid under his coat, 
a new frying-pan, went to the anchorite, and asked him 
what would be the result of his pregnancy, jeering at 
the pious man. The latter said, “ In thy belly there 
is something wliich will be tlie cause of thy death and 
that of thy whole clan.” When Ya.sudeva heard this 
he became sorry, because he knew that these words 
would be fulfilled. He gave orders that the pan should 
be filed away and be thrown into the water. This 
was done. There was only a small part of it left, which 
the artisan who had done the filing considered as insig- 
nificant. Tlierefore he threw it, as it was, into the 
water. A fish devoured it ; the fish was caught, and the 
fisherman found it in its belly. He thought it would 
be a good tip for Ids arrow. 

When the predestined time came, Yasudeva rested 
on the coast under the shadow of a tree, one of his feet 
being crossed over the other ; the fisherman took him 
for a gazelle, shot at him, and hit his right foot. This 
wound became the cause of the death of Yasudeva. At 
the same time the left side of Arjuna began to quiver, 
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afid then his arm. Now his brother Sahadeva gave 
orders that ke should never any more embrace anybody, 
that he might not be bereft of his strength (?). Arjuna 
went to Vasudeva; but could not embrace him on account 
of the state in which he was. V&sudeva ordered his 
bow to be brought, and handed it over to Arjuna, who 
I tried his strength at it Vasudeva ordered him to burn 
j his body and the bodies of his relations when they had 
f died, and to bring away his wives from the castle, and 
^ then he died. 

j Out of the filings or bits of iron which had fallen oif 
} when the pan was filed a bardi bush had grown. To 
this there came the Yfidavas, who tied together some 
I bundles of its twigs to mt upon. Whilst they were 
drinking there arose a quarrel between them; they 
■■ beat each other with the bardi bundles, and killed each 
I other. All this happened near the mouth of the river 
" . Sarsati, where it flows into the sea, near the situation of 
Somanfith. 

. Arjuna had done all he had been ordered by Vfisu- 
deva. When he tamigH away the women, they were 
suddenly, attacked roWjers. When, now, Arjuna was 
no longer able to b^ hu bow,.1||« leit that his strength 
was going. He whhd^ j&e bo#* a circle above his 
head, and all who *6^ under tofe bow were saved, 

• while. the others w«|i toized bjr the robbers. Now 

* Arjuna and his brotillBS saw tout Ifip was no more of 
, any use to them, tbesR^cae they fmi^ted to the north 

and entered the motottains, toh snow of which never 
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had made a pause betweey .4^&mtthd,via and the eU- 
2 }hant, by which he had l^^Drona to believe -that he 
meant his son. Yudbishtl||^ spoke to the angels : “If 
this must be, may my intercession be accepted on be- 
half of the people in hell; may they I s £re«l d.” 
After this desire of hi* h^ been granted, 1 
paradise. 
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A ratJuz comprehend* besides, one elephant, three 
riders, and five footmen. 

All these orders and divisions are necessary for the , 
preparation for battle, for pitching camp and laoaking 
up camp. 

An akshauhini has 21,870 chariots, 21,870 dephaiifc^^ 
65,610 riders, 109,350 footmen. "f 

To each chtudot there- belong four horses and their 
conductor, the master of the chariot, armed with arrows, 
his two companions armed with spears, a guard who 
protects the master from behind, and a Cartwright. /' 

On eadh depharit 1jh@re its conductor, and behinu-T 

him the vieo-coadaotOT, a man %ho has to goad the " 
elephant behind' the chair, the 'mrirter, armed with j 
arrows, in the chair, and together with him his two 
spear-throwJng cmnpaniohs and his jwter, hauhava (?), 
who on other ocea^ion* runs before hiin. 

Aeeoidingly tho namber <^pc«^ nitride on chariots 
andidepbants is 21^323 (m^ 3^ tuimber ef those 
w^iide on h<»(se8 1* 87,4^ Tliar^llBBdwr of eluants 
in^an akshavMnt is the number of chariots, 

to% is 21,870; the number nf horse* is 153,090; the 
number of men, 459,283. 

The snm-total of the living beings of one aJahauhir^, 
elephants, horses, and men, is 634,243 ; the same num- ’ 
her for eighteen aksJiauhini is 1 1,416,374, viz. 393,660 
elephants, 2,75 5,620 horses, 8,267,094 men. 

This is an explanation of the akshauhini, and of its - 
single parts. - ^ ; 
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